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PREFATORY NOTE. 
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the Government of India extends to every paidiculai expression of 


opinion 
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INDIA IN 1927-28. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Year 1927^28. 


The year 10C7-2S y ill nlya\s ‘^fand out boldly in the histor y of 
India, for on Xo^ ember the StimiUTTTlie appoiutmeut of the long 
eypect^~^tati7torT ConTiTn^^ibn Tor~Tbc purpose of enq umn g,!;!!^ 
the vrorkinp of the pro‘-ont nmc ni,as jy.elLas_cextain 

subic cls cognat^rtb eicto yii*? nuuouiiccd in Parliament, andjmul- 
taiie^usly lii Ja< oil<')i(.;i Lord^Tiwin i n _TJldia_ ~Tbis ii~ easily 
fUelnost imporlant oMnt in the jniblic life of India during the year, 
and Eince tbe beginning of Is oi ember it has oveisbadonred every- 
tbing ciso 

^ scr 

<5? ^ 

On April Ist, 192T, ni. nii llio corresponding dy of tte previom 
jesr, nny discussion or conMdor.ilion of Indiun public nffairs speedily 
renched end conlined ..self perforce lo oT ll 

Hindu-Mulitiinmnd ,.i relations far from showing 

period, tlie storm of inlci-coniniuni ° t]ie previous year, was 
any signs of sLuIvcning after the do other voices could 

bloiving iritli apparently increasing of the rival partisans 

tbeniselves lioaid against ^ Table Conference between 

l^eCoiigressPai tv’s demand fora even the more moderate 

^^presentatn cs of Britain and In of tbe Statutory Corn- 

demand for the expediting of tbe for the present It is 

lesion bad, to all appearance, gji of tbe Indian Sandhurst 

that the publication of tbe IP length later m this 

^'mmttce— with which class political importance, 

'W-~on Apiil 1st was an ° a deep impress upon the 
i one ivhich could not fad oP the ^dian peoples It is 
history of the Indian ^ f^pee stabilisation co^oyersy- 
t ^nie thaT echoes of the gr« J gear’s Beporh-i,/r" , to 
winch so much «s 
heard and that another ^ 



tlie Indian GoTernment and certain of its opponents in cnrrencv 
and financial affairs ivas about to be staged in connection intb tbe 
main recommendation ot tbe Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, namely, tbe creation of a Reserve Bank for India 
These things, to be sure, engaged much attention from politicians 
and students of public affairs but tbe people of India knev and 
cared nothing about them Most observers, bovrever acute, looking 
forward from tbe standpoint of April 1st, 1927, would have said that 
tbe next twelve months would be empty of interest, as far as high 
politics were concerned, and that they would continue so until a firm 
and lasting truce were called in tbe fratricidal strife between India's 
two great communities which was distracting and destroying hei 
public life Any such anticipations, as we now know, would have 
been falsified 

A number of causes had contributed to this result In the first 
place there can be little doubt that the long succession of bloody 
clashes between the mobs of the two communities had begun to 
stir the consciences and open the eyes of the more respectable and 
responsible men on both sides to the deep and disgraceful injurv 
which was being done to the national cause Again, Loid Irwin’s 
speech at tlie Chelmsfoid Club banquet in Simla, in July, 1926, 
and the speech with which he inaugurated the Simla session of the 
Indian Legislature in August, 1927, both evoked widespread and 
genmne response throughout India, and greatly strengthened the 
hands of all who really wished to bung the ruinous inter-communal 
hostilities to an end His Excellency’s speech to the Indian Legisla- 
ture is especially notewoithy both by reason of its contents and the 
1 espouse which it evoked To this subject we shall return very 
soon Another contributory cause of the cessation of Hindu- 
Muhammadan noting is to be found in the blow struck at inflam- 
matory writing in the press by a judgment of the Pimjab High Court 
in a case arising out of the publication of a scurnlous pamphlet 
against the Founder of Islam As a result of the dire effects pio- 
duced by wanton instigation of inter-conimunal hatred by the Press, 
the Government of India undertook certain legislation during the 
autumn session of the Indian Legislature in 1927, and this also as 
well as the Pimjab High Court judgment wiU be discussed in due 
course Lastly, the announcement of November the 8th proved a 
very powerful counter-attraction to the inter-communal troubles, 
engrossing as it did the full attention of political leaders and the 
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pi ess MoieoTei, as it related to no less a subject than the whole 
future Groveinment of India, it included the matters in issue between 
the two great communities as one of the elements of the great prob- 
lem with which it would have to deal In fact, the question of 
India’s political status and of the pace and manner of her approach 
to self-government became once more the prime topic of mterest 
and discussion "We have seen in earlier repoids that Hindu-Mus- 
lim riots, though usually started by incidents in connection with 
the religious rites and celebrations of the two communities, are 
symptoms of certain fundamental disagreements between them, and 
thus it was only natural that the annonncement of the beginning 
of an enquiry which should comprise the basic causes of these dis- 
agreements within its scope should divert attention to itself away 
from the nots which were merely the results of the aforesaid causes 

The feeling aioused by the Statutory Commission affected a 
wider field than that of Hindu-Muslim relations and invested all 
subjects of public importance with a high political sigmficance whe- 
ther this quality was properly inherent in them or not. Both the 
Reserve Bank Bill and the Indian Navy Discipline BiU foundered 
in the Statutory Commission tempest, although the first of these 
measures represented an appreciable advance towards self-govern- 
ment in one of its most impoitant functions, whilst the second was 
a step in the process of achieving the most vital and uncompromising 
of all the conditions of national autonomj'', namely, the creation of 
an adequate and efficient instrument of national self-defence In 
the next chapter we shall go more deeply mto the phenomena of the 
reaction to the Statutoiy Commission and into their underlying 
causes Here it is enough to say that the announcement of Novem- 
ber 8th was a very strong force working to change the outwaid 
aspect of public life m India 


After the formation of the Statutory Commission the event which 
engrossed public attention more fully than an^hmg else was ^ the 
publication of Miss Katherine Mayo’s hook ‘ M:other India in 
the early summer of 1927 The mam reason for the extraordina^ 
effect produced by the book is its treatment of the subject of chi d 
marriage among Hindus, and certain other topics Practica ly 
^ T j rio-nmiured the book as a scurrilous libel 

th.OI.ss ITaro 

on Hmdus and Hinduism and it was ix j ^ ^ 
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liad been subsidised to produce it in order to degrade India in the 
eyes of tbe world, and to prejudice ber case for self-government 
when tbe Statutory Enquiry ordered by Section 84-A of tbe Govern- 
ment of India Act came to be held Eor months a violent agitation 
against tbe book was kept up in tbe Indian press and on public 
platforms in tbis country, and tbe controversy bas extended to a 
great part of tbe civilised world During tbe Autumn Session of 
1927 tbe Government spokesman m tbe Legislative Assembly — in 
tbis case tbe Home Member — ^was subjected to a ram of questions^ 
in answer to wbicb be was able to sbow tbat tbe Government of 
India and India Office bad absolutely no connection with tbe pro- 
duction of tbe book and bad extended to tbe writer no greater facili- 
ties than are usually extended to students of social, economic, 
political and other subjects, whether Indians or foreigners, who 
can present satisfactory credentials 


On tbe whole tbe year now being passed under review was a for- 
tunate one for India Tbe monsoon was good for tbe fifth yeai in 
succession, although here and there its too generous downfall brought 
in its wake floods which occasioned much loss and distress in the 
localities afiected A share in tbe general improvement in economic 
conditions which marked tbe year 1927 for most countries was not 
denied to India where conditions improved appreciably after tbe 
first few months of tbe year Tbe amount of goods traffic passing 
over its railways is always a good mdex to tbe econonuc condition 
of a country, and, judged by this test, tbe year 1927-28 was a dis- 
tinctly satisfactory one for India in matters economic All tbe 
principal railways sbow substantial increases in traffic earnings, 
with tbe single exception of tbe Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Hallway, and even there tbe receipts for tbe first ten months of tbe 
year were almost identical with those of tbe previous year At tbe 
end of February, 1928, it was estimated by the Hallway Board tbat 
traffic earnings for tbe year ending March 31st, 1928, would sbow 
an increase over those for tbe year ending March 31st, 1927, of no 
less than 4|- crores of rupees Of this amount, goods earnings were 
expected to be 3 crores, and it is a satisfactory feature of tbe goods 
traffic tbat this increase was not confined to any one class of com- 
modity, but, with tbe exception of cotton only, bas extended to 
almost all Up to tbe 21st January, 1928, 230,000 more wagons bad 
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been loaded on tlie bioad gauge, and 90,000 on the metre gauge, 
than during the same period of the preceding year. General trade 
figures suppoit the Railway Statistics in indicating a reasonably 
healthy condition of the Indian body economic The visible balance 
of trade including private imports of treasuie for the ten months 
ended 31st January, 1928, was in favour of India by 37 2 crores as 
compared with 27 05 crores a year before Both imports and ex- 
ports of merchandise increased during the year under review by 8 
per cent and improvement has been increasingly marked during 
the latter months of the year 1927 A further sign of the inherent 
soundness of India’s trade position is found in the circumstance that 
practically all the principal articles of import and export contribute 
to the increase While more stable world conditions are, of course, 
partly responsible for these results, the beneficial effects of the sta- 
bilization of the rupee, as described in last year’s report, should 
not be overlooked There are good reasons for hoping that this 
improvement in the economic conditions of India will continue and 
that the effects of the post-war depression will become increasingly 
weaker It is true that one of India’s staple industries, the Bombay 
Cotton Industry, remained in a depressed condition throughout the 
year, and must therefore be excepted from the above remarks In 
a later chapter we shall study the fortunes of the Cotton Industry 
in this country in some detail 


We said, a little while ago, that the monsoon of 1927 was on 
the whole a good one It was not, however, equally distributed all 
over the country. This, of course, was only to be expected, since 
the vast size of Itidia makes homogeneity of climatic conditions im- 
possible There are favoured regions which can always be sure of 
a good annual rainfall, whilst there are stricken areas which lan- 
guish under the blight of perennial drought In other localities 
the Ram God is capricious and distributes his bounty sometimes 
with too sparing and sometimes with too generous a hand, and it is 
hard to say which of these two forms of caprice is the more unwel- 
come, since each is adverse to the welfare of the crops and the peopk 
^ho grow them fortunately no calamitous tamme is to he record- 
ed this year. Indeed, the vast exte^on ox ^tion winch has 
taken place during the past few decades and the n^ense develop- 
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Scarcity or 'distress due to failure ox c 
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extensive, can and does occur yearly in some locality or otter, but 
these misfortunes, grievous though they are, to those who are sub- 
mitted' to them, do not afFect such wide tenitories and large popu- 
lations, nor do they produce the same catastrophic results as those 
dire calamities of the past to which the word famine is applied In 
addition to irrigation works and vastly increased means of com- 
munication, a further insuiance against the effects of possible 
famines is provided by the statutoiy obligation under which every 
Provincial Government is placed, to maintain a famine relief fund 
from which to meet expenses incurred in this respect But although 
there was no famine during the period under review, there was some 
scarcity and distress These two words, it should be noted, are 
used in a particular sense in Indian official reports Distress is a 
milder term than scarcity and is applied to the conditions of a parti- 
cular locality consequent on the failure or the undue abundance of 
the rainfall there In such conditions the local officers may or may 
not find it necessary to talte exceptional measures to relieve the 
distress But if the distress is widespread, then a state of scarcity 
IS declared which normally makes some Government action m relief 
of the sufferers necessary As a rule this action takes the form of 
generous advances of “taccavi’', that is, Government loans to 
agricultuiists on generous terms both as regaids interest and repay- 
ment These advances are a much more desirable form of relief 
than the opening of relief works, for they enable the agriculturists 
to tide over until they can lestore their own fortunes In conse- 
quence of the failure of crops, dearth of water, and shortage of 
fodder and pasture, scarcity prevailed in parts of the Guntur, Bel- 
lary, and Anantapur districts in the Madras Presidency at the 
beginning of 1927 The classes most affected by the unfavourable 
conditions were the agricultural labourers and small farmers In 
order to render assistance and to provide work for unskilled labour- 
ers m the affected areas, the Madras Government issued orders for 
the expansion of the local funds works programmes with the aid of 
grants from provincial funds and for the starting of as many minor 
irrigation works as practicable Steps were also taken by variou' 
railway administrations to begin the construction of a local railway 
line in the Guntur district District officers were empowered f< 
•order the remission of land revenue due on irrigated land on whici 
the crop had totally failed, and the collection of land revenue was 
postponed in a number of villages As a further measure, loans 
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xindGr tli6 Ijand Improveineiit Loans ^ct and tli6 AgricnltnrzstS’ 
Loans Act were granted on a liberal scale to agncnltnnsts in tbi 
affected areas Concession rates for transport by rail of fodder to 
railway stations in a part of tlie Guntur district were also sanctioned 
by tbe Provincial Government to meet a shortage of fodder there 
In Berar in the Central Piovinces, the monsoon of 1926-27 was 
■unfavourable , it was unevenly distributed and yielded excessive 
rains in July and August in certain parts of the Teotmal, Ahola 
and Buldana distiicts, while the October rain was absent almost 
everywhere As a result the autumn harvest was below normal 
throughout Berai, and cotton was injuriously affected in areas of 
abnormally heavy ramfall The ordinary programme of the Public 
"Worhs Department was expanded to provide extra employment in 
certam places, and scarcity had to be declared in the Teotmal dis- 
trict on 30th March, 1927 With a view to affording relief generally, 
the Pravincial Government increased the scale of relief by a liberal 
suspension of revenue for 1926-27 Suspensions on account of the 
khanf or autumn harvest in 1926-27 amounted to Rs 4,92,297, and 


the collection of a sum of Rs 4,76,247 out of the amounts suspended 
in the previous year was furthei postponed 'Tanons other kinds 
of tehef were also afforded Good monsoon rams, however, fell 
throughout Berar during the latter half of June, 1927, and all re le 
operations were suspended at the end of that month 

In distant Baluchistan, wheie natural a 

make agnculture at all times a difficult and standing 

plague of locusts did much damage during ^ nfjcned a grant of 
^ring crop and the Government of India 
s (5,000 to relieve the distress occasione ^ ^ districts of 
Lastly a state of scarcity has been ,,, ""ifurshidabad and 
hurdiran, Banlnira, Birbhum, ^ Jan^rv, 192S, and test 

,foie in hengal since the beginning “ ^^jed £re districts 
^'^^^Works have Irp. in the 
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minded the whole woild ihni Iho human race, for all its piogress 
in the acquisition of knowlodgo of the laws of nature, and for all 
its control over so many of the instnimenls of science, is still the 
plaything of elemental forces, and hero in India no hn\o often good 
cause to romemher this gieat tinth. Hardly a ^car goes by un- 
man od hy some flood more or loss serious, and the damage caused 
by moio than one of the historic Indian floods of the post can chol- 
longo comparison nith that of the groat American disaster above 
mentioned But, quite apart fiom the havoc nhich they occasion 
in times of excessive flood, Indian rivers jmsi by year do an immense 
amount of damage by oiosion. The main stroam of a river like the 
Indus, for example, may set in year aflei 3 car ton aids the loft 
bank Then, foi no appaiont icason, it mil sot in tonords the right 
hank, and in doing so mil engulf nhole Milages nith their lands 
and houses, and bomotimos impoitant tonus tJufoitunately the 
year under lovion witnessed one oi tno severe floods Omng to 
heuYj’' lainfall in tlio lost week of July disostious floods devastated 
the distiiota of Ahmodabad, Kaiin, Brooch and Panch Mahals in 
Qujiat in the Bombay Picsidoncy, and also the ITydoiohod and 
Thar Paikar distncts 111 Smd Giatuitous relief and iaccavi 
advances woio giantod ficoly bjf the Piovincial Government, and 
generous private chant} nos also forthcoming Fuithor, a grant 
of Bupoes 3 lakhs was made by the Indian People’s Pnnnno Tiust. 

In Oiissn an unusually high flood in the Bailaiani Eiver and its 
lubutaiios occuiicd in the last few days of Julv, damaging 700 
squaio miles in the Balasoie distiict Loss than three weeks later 
a second flood in (ho same iivor system spicad again ovci this area, 
and the ciops which woio beginning to iccover fiom the first flood 
noio again iiiundotod and spoilt thioiighoiit most of the localities 
atfoctod The special feat me of this flood which distinguisliod it 
fiom other floods in loccut years, was the oxtonsivo destruction of 
houses More than 2,000 were destroyed while over 60,000 more 
collapsed The distiess caused by those floods was voiy severe, pai- 
ticularly ns 200 out of the total area of 700 squaio miles affected 
were thus inundated for the third year in succession. The Provin- 
cial Govoriiinoiit provided loliof 111 the form of loans to cultivators 
and the loconstnictioii of buildings, and a giant of a lakh of rupees 
Mas made fiom the Indian People’s Famine Trust 

In Bengal, in August, floods damaged crops over an area of more 
than one hundiod square miles m one sub-division of the Midnn- 
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pore district Agnciilturnl loans were sanctioned by tlie Bengal 
Go^e^nnleut to lelicie the distress 

A portion of a village in R^llict district in Assam was washed 
awav bv a local flood on tbc 5lb September Three lives veie lost 
and a large nunibei of cattle n ere droiincd Ciops m the neighbour- 
hood vcic damaged Floods also occurred in the Pun]ab and the 
l^orth-'Wcst Frontier Prcvince and caused damage in a fev distrnts 
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Turning hom from the \ agarics of the elements to those of 
human kind, it m pirticul.irh plcaMiig to he able to report a lull 
during the scrond Irtlf of (he period uiifler reiien in Ilindn-Muham- 
madan noting 

In last \ car’s report a grim uul lengtln i italogiie of inter- 
conimnnal clashes nas uid dunne- the six monihs imme- 

diately following ilio penod to nliiih that report referred, the 
number and frcqiionev of not'' md (lie im reasmg bitteiness and 
tension in the relations hetucim the two eomnninilics gave serious- 
grounds for the belief that thoi nere the Jiornlds of an approach- 
ing crisis Between the hoginning of April and the end of Septem- 
ber, 1927, no fewer th m 2’) nets were reported Of these 10 occured 
mthe United I’roMi.ccs, mv m the Bombay Presidency, 2 each in 
the Punjab, tlie Central Provinces, Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, 
and one in Delhi The m.ijoriti of these riots occuijed d^ing the 

f 1 f bv one or other of the two coin- 

celebmtion of a rcloMous festival t -n- -i 

„ , , , , (he playing of music by Hindus 

mmUiK, ^m.w t.ro=c slaugiter cam by 

„f ""’■'’“'ht.cB resatmg from tbo above die^ 
ll*™nia<Ia„s The lolol idled aid 1,084 womded 

.ore approx., ..aloly m P 
bv far tbc most senous rJ of 

vliich took place in Lahore Jiad been acute for some time 

Tension between the tvo couim .^lien it came was precipitated 
^^lorethe outbreak, and the ^^^^j^mmadan and two Sikhs The 
V a chance collision heavy casualty list— 

^>5order spread with l^rg^ty swollen by unorganised 

killed and 272 and troops were rushed to the scene 

sttads on individuals ^ ^possible for classes on a big scale 

of noting and quickly groups Casual assassinations and 

take place between 
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assaults were reported, however, for two or tliree days longer before 
tbe streets and lanes of Lahore became safe for solitary passersby 

following tbis affair there was a lull of two months in inter- 
■commnnal noting, if we except a minor incident which happened 
about the middle of June, in Bihar and Orissa, but July witnessed 
no fewer than eight nots of which the most serious occurred in 
Multan in the Punjab, on the occasion of the annual Muhanam 
celebrations Thirteen killed and twenty-four wounded was the 
"toll taken by this not But August was to see worse noting still 
In that month rune riots occurred, two of them resulting in heavy 
loss of life In a not in Bettiah town in Bihar and Orissa, arising 
■out of a dispute over a religious procession, eleven persons were 
killed and over a hundred injured, whilst the passage of a procession 
in front of a mosque in Bareilly in the United Provinces was the 
•occasion of noting in which fourteen persons were killed and one 
hundred and sixty-five were injured Portunately this proved to 
be tbe turning point in inter-communal trouble during the year, 
and September witnessed only four riots One of these, however, 
the not in Nagpur in the Central Provinces on »September 4th, 
was second only to the Lahore not m seriousness and in the damage 
winch it occasioned The spark which started the fire was trouble 
in connection with a Muhammadan procession, but the materials 
for the combustion had been collecting for some time Nineteen 
persons were killed and 123 injured were admitted to hospital as a 
result of this not, during the course of which many members of the 
Muhammadan community abandoned their homes in Nagpur 

A feature of B[indu-Muhammadan relations during tbe year 
which was liardly less serious than the riots was the number of 
murderous outrages committed by members of one community 
against persons belonging to the other Some of the most serious 
of these outrages were perpetrated in connection with the Rangila 
Rnml agitation, to which we shall turn in a moment, and as a result 
•of them, a number of innocent persons lost their lives, sometimes in 
circumstances of great barbarity In Lahore a series of outrages 
against individuals led to a slate of great excitement and insecurity 
at one time during the summer of 192T, but prompt and fiim action 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr C M G Ogilvie, quickly 
restored the situation 

In last gear’s report an attempt was made to explain the causes 
which underlay these terrible affairs, which, by the time we are 
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novr speaking of, tlie autumn, tliat is, of 1927, had become so very 
frequent and destructive, and it was shewn that although the imme- 
diate causes were mostly found in disputes over communal proces- 
sions or in the playing of music near a mosque or the sacrifice or 
slaughter of cows hy Muhammadans, these were often no more than 
symptoms of a deep seated trouble which originated in fundamental 
drfierences in political aspirations The prevalence of Hindu- 
Muhammadan noting depends on a state of mind more or less gene- 
ral among the members of each community, on a point of view, 
which, in each case, is the product of centuries of history and is 
contmually influenced by current events, rumours, fears, hopes, and 
all the other imponderables which go to form public opinion and 
direct its manifestations in action The slaughter of a cow, the 
beating of a drum, the reception of a convert into one fold or the 
other — all these may act as the sparks which fire the powder and 
produce the explosion The same causes of mter-communal anta- 
gonism were at work during the period under review, but their 
action was strengthened during the summer of 1927 by a new parti- 
cular cause This was the agitation over the now notorious Rangila 
Rasul case 

About three years ago, a Hmdu in the Pimjab published a 
pamphlet called Rangila Rasul These two words mean “ The 
Gay Prophet ’ ’ and the pamphlet was a scurrilous attack on the 
memory of the Prophet Muhammad The Police were quickly in- 
structed by the Punjab Government to prosecute the author under 
Section 153-A of the Indian Penal Code, the section, that is, which 
penalises any action committed with the intention of promoting or 
attempting to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between differ- 
ent classes of His Majesty’s subjects The case dragged on for 
nearly two years, but in J anuary, 1927, the author of the pamphlet 
was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 18 months and to a fine 
of Hs 1,000 The conviction was upheld by the Sessions Court, m 
which the first appeal lay, but the sentence of impiisonmcut uns 
reduced to six months When the matter went up lo ibo Hipb 
Court of the Pimjab on revision, however, the .ludgo lu'foio \\ l\ou\ 
it came decided that the section of the Ponnl i'otlo on \\ In’ok 
prosecution had rehed was not meant oi iulonded to p^oiout 
adverse discussion of the life and chniiu'toi ol' u tU'Ooonod \ot\}\uo\n 
leader He accordingly accepted tlio vtn itdou iu\d >OM|uiUod 
petitioner By this time the offcmHug bad laum }H\vo\ 
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very wide advertisement and a storm of protest against the judgment 
broke out among Muhammadans all over India — a storm which 
grew more violent when the editor and proprietor of a Muhammadan 
daily paper in Lahore commented on the High Court judgment in 
a manner which brought them within the reach of the law of Con- 
tempt of Court and caused them to be sent to prison Also, within 
a few days of the pronouncement of the High Court judgment in the 
Rangila Rasul case, there appeared another scuiiilous attack on 
the Prophet Muhammad in a monthly journal called “ Risala 
Tartman ” (Risala means pamphlet or small magazine) published 
at Amiitsar in the Punjab In this case, too, a prosecution was 
speedily ordered In view of the very dangerous state of Hindu- 
Muslim relations, and also in order to settle what appeared to be a 
conflict between the interpretation of section 153-A of the Indian 
Penal Code given by the Judge of the Punjab High Coui-t m the 
Rangila Rasul levision and the interpretation given by a Judge of 
the Allahabad High Court also sitting alone and dealing with the 
same section, the acting Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court 
decided to tiansfer the heaimg of the Risala Vartman case from 
Amiitsar, which, as the place of ofience, would normally be the place 
of trial also, to a Division Bench of the High Court The hearing 
of the case m the High Court ranged over a somewhat wide field 
since the accused, of whom there were two, were members of the 
Arya Samaj, which is a reforming and proselytising sect of Hm- 
duism, and in their journal had stated that one of their objects was 
the piomotion of Shuddi and Sangliatan, two movements directed res- 
pectively towards the leconversion of Hindus who had gone over to 
Islam or Chiistianity, or who were descended from such persons, 
and towaids the general organisation of the Hindu community for 
its own advancement For these reasons many Muhammadans 
believed that the ofiending article had the approval of the Arya 
Samaj and the Hindu Sabha Mr Justice Broadway, the officiating 
Chief Justice of the High Court, in reading the judgment of the 
Division Bench held that a sciurilous and foul attack on such a 
religious leader as the founder of Islam would fTnnd facte fall imder 
section 153-A of the Penal Code and he sentenced one of the accused 
to rigorous imprisonment for one year and fine of Rs 500, and the 
second to rigorous impiisonment of six months and payment of 
a fine of Es 250 
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Tins indgmcnt was dolivciod on Gili Angnst, 3927, and its result 
provided another proof of the connection between intei -communal 
di'^oiders and niflammatoiv writing in communal news- 
papers for it produced immediatolj'’ an extraordinarily calming 
efi'ect on Muhammadan opinion and made lelations between the two 
communities far less tense and dangerous than they had been up to 
that time TJnfortunatclv, hono^el, excitement o^e^ the EangiJa 
case had bi now travelled fai from its oiiginal centre and by 
July had begun to pioducc unpleasant repercussions on and across 
the 1^’orth-TV’est rronticr The fiist signs of trouble in this region 
became appaient eaily in Juno, and bv the latlei part of July the 
excitement had reached its height On the Bntish side of the 
border, firm and tactful handling of the situation by the local 
authorities aveiled any serious broach of the peace Economic 
boycott of Hindus was freely advocated in the Biitish fiontier dis- 
tricts, especially in Peshawar, but this movement met with little 
success, and although Hindus were maltieated in one oi two villages, 
the arrest of the culprits, together with appropnate action under the 
Ciiminal Law, quickly icstoicd order Acioss the border, however, 


the indignation aroused by these attacks on the Prophet gave rise 
to more serious consequences The frontier tribesmen are acutel^N 
sensitive to the appeal of religion and when a well-lmown Jfulbih 
started to preach against the Hindus among the Afiidis and y^hiu- 
waris m the neighbourhood of the Hhybei Pass, his vouK toll 
fruitful ground He called upon the Afridis and Shinwaii'?^ 
expel all Hindus living m their midst unless Ilu\> 
writing that they dissociated themselves fioin iho donp" slu^xx' 
co-religionists down country The first to c\px'l ihelr ILuxln ix^ 
hour were two clans of the IHiyber Afiubs, uunu'Ks 'by' U\xkik’'x'''^' 
and Zakkakhel, on the 22nd of July Euxin IhesxV <bx'‘ 
spread among their Shinwaii noiglibouvs \\ lu' "o' 

neighbours notice to quit a fen d^q^s lalx'V, llo\\xnx''\ " 
departure of some of the Hindus Iho ShunviW'ki tu',"''" ' i , 

remamder to stay on Some of iho iHmln.' x'u loUA ing the J^ybex 

we roughly houdlccl In two 

happily without any dnuingo leBuUlult. 1" t 

wa7wouuaea and n lurgo niuonut ot properly on.nod ofl, but thiB 
was recowered by Afndi Khnssodars lu full, nud tbe culprits we 

fined £or tbe ofiLe Tbereefter, etc" - 

picketing of the road for the passege of 0 ^de» eyac^^^ 


I. 
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tribal territoiy Under piessure from the Political Agent, an 
Afndi jirga decided towards the end of July to suspend tbo Hindu 
boycott pending a decision in tlie Rtsala Variman case In the 
following week, however, several Hindu families, who had been 
living at Landi Kotal at the head of the Hhyber Pass moved to 
Peshawar, refusing to accept the assurances of the tribal chiefs 
but leaving one person from each family behind to watch ovei their 
interests All told, between four hundred and four bundled and 
fifty Hindus, men, women and children, had come into Peshawar 
by the middle of August, when the trouble was definitely on the 
wane Some of the Hindus were definitely expelled, some were 
induced to leave their homes by threats, some left from fear, some 
no doubt from sympathy with their neighbours Expulsion and 
voluntary exodus from tribal tenitory were alike without parallel. 
Hindus had lived there for more generations than most of them 
could record as valued and respected, and, indeed, essential mem- 
beis of the tribal system, for whose protection the tribesmen had 
been jealous, and whose bloodfeuds they commonly made their own 
Throughout the whole of this unfortunate business the frontier 
authorities worked strenuously to localise the trouble and to prevent 
violence and plunder The success of their efforts is apparent 
from the fact that the trouble was confined to one small section of 
the country in the neighbourhood of the Khyber Pass, and the 
mediation of the British authorities, combined with the working 
of powerful traditional and economic forces, had by the end of the 
year peacefully restored a situation which at one time was full of 
dangerous possibilities In all, about 450 Hindus left the Khyber 
' during the excitement, of these about 330 had returned to their 
homes in tribal territory by the close of the year 1927 Most of 
the remainder had decided to settle, at any rate for the present, 
amid the more secure conditions of British India 

The Rangila Rasul and Rtsalu Vartman cases had shewn the 
necessity for tightening up the Criminal Law so far as it related to 
scurrilous attacks on the religion or religious feelings of any class 
of His Majesty’s subjects The Government of India accordingly 
took up this matter during the Simla session of the Legislative 
Assembly, and on August 24th Mr Cierar, the Home Member, 
introduced a Bill to amend the Criminal Law in this respect and 
on the 5th September moved that it be referred to a select com- 
mittee Before we consider the fortunes of this Bill, it may bfe 
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useful to state briefly the pioMsious of tbe existing Criminal Law 
in lespcct to oflences iclatnig to religion and show bow tbe altera- 
tions proposed in tbe Bill n onld aflect it 

Tbeie is a group of sections devoted to sucb oflences in tbe Penal 
Code One section deals nitb tbe destruction, damage, or defile- 
ment of a place of woi'^bip or a sacred object whilst others contem- 
plate oflences against particular persons or assemblies actually 
engaged in leligious worship or ceremony These provisions 
would, tbeiefore not be appropriate to contumelious speeches or 
wiitings against a religion or against religious sentiments Section 
lo3-A of tbe Indian Penal Code, tbe section which, as we have seen, 
was used in tbe Rangila Rasnl and Risala Vartman cases again, is 
not fiee from difliculty Its fundamental ingredient is tbe promo- 
tion of, 01 tbe attempt to promote, feelings of enmity and hatred 
between diflerent classes of His ilajcst^’'’s subjects Whenever 
scurrilous attack is made upon a religion this ingredient is, in fact, 
present, but if tbe attack was tbe substantive matter, tbe ingredient 
of piomotmg enmity and hatred would, in point of law, become 
extraneous Tbe Bill met this difficulty by making intentional in- 
sults to religion tbe substantive matter Another difficulty arising 
out of section 153-A is that if a scandalous attack on tbe religion 
of one class were so framed as to make it difficult to hold that 
enmity and hatred were thereby piomoted against another class, 
tbe application of tbe section would be doubtful This difficulty 
would be removed bv tbe Bill because under ir it would be sufficient 


to estabbsb an intention to insult tbe religion or outrage the reli- 
gious feelings of anv class of His Hajesty s subjects In passing 
this legislation, however, as tbe Home ifember was careful to point 
out, tbe legislature bad to guard agamst imposing unnecessary and 
dangerous impediments on tbe free movement oj. tbonght and speech 
in legitimate enquiry and discussion It was for this reason that 
great emphasis bad been laid in tbe Bid on intention There mnst 
be an intentional insult or attempt to insult or an mtentional ontrage 

or attempt to outrage Another pern' m the BiB worthy of noti^ 

j. -.n.^p-rak^n Without the autbonrt' 

was that no prosecution coidd be miue-<.a^ - r- - i -n j * 

, 7 103 of tie Criminal Procedure 

01 the Government under sectmn i*. i- _ 

n j - r-i hi- tnis was a necessary saie- 

Code The Rome Member thought . 

J „ , 1 nr rntcc-tiided prosecutions- 

guard against frivolonSi iualic3on> ^ c- 

^ o -V TO insert a neTT see — - 

Tbe new amending bill withrtbe object, 

tion m Chapter XY of the Indian Pen* ^ 





making it a specific offence intentionally to insult or attempt to in- 
sult tlie religion, or outrage, or attempt to outrage, tke lelierious 
feelings of any class of His Majesty’s subjects Certain consequen- 
tial amendments were also proposed in tbe Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure Tbe leaders of all tbe different parties in tbe Assembly sup- 
ported tbe principle of tbe measure and congratulated tbe Govern- 
ment on having responded to tbe call of public opinion Some mem- 
bers were afraid tbat tbe provisions of tbe bill were too wide, but 
it was in tbe end referred to a select committee without a division 
However, these misgivings on tbe part of certain members of tbe 
Assembly found some response in tbe select committee, who modified 
tbe operative clause of tbe bill until it read as follows — 

“ Whoever, ivitb deliberate and malicious intention of outrag- 
ing tbe religious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s 
subjects, by words, either spoken or written, or by visible 
representations, insults or attempts to insult religion or 
religious beliefs of tbat class, shall be punished with im- 
prisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to two years, or with a fine, or with both ” 

Tbe discussion on tbe bill occupied tbe Assembly for tbe best 
part of two days Tbe general opinion of Hindu members was tbat 
tbe proposed amendment of tbe law was on tbe whole unnecessary, 
but tbat it might do something to placate pubbc opinion and, there- 
fore, it came within tbe category of a necessary evil Muham- 
madan members, however, with the memories of tbe gross attacks 
contained in tbe Rangila Rasul and Risala Varbman pamphlets fresh 
in their miuds naturally wanted to make tbe law as stringent as 
possible and one of them moved an amendment, which was carried, 
to make tbe offence contained in tbe bill non-bailable In winding 
up tbe debate tbe Home Member appealed to tbe Assembly to regard 
the bill as not a sectarian measure but as a bill universal in appli- 
cation and attempting to remedy a distinct evil Tbe division re- 
sulted in G1 in favour of tbe bill and 26 against it 

The last six months of tbe year under review, tbat is, tbe penod 
from tbe beginning of October, 1927, to tbe end of March, 1928, 
vas, liappily, almost entirely free from inter-communal noting 
Only eight riots took place with four deaths and about one hundred 
and sixty people injured We have already discussed tbe causes of 
this salutary change and we may now complete our narrative of 
Hindu-Mubammadan affairs and politics dunng tbe year 
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Tlie discussion of tlie Criminal Law Amendment Act in tlie 
Assembly bad been preceded by an event of prime importance to tbe 
situation arising out of inter-communal antagonism Tbis wa« His 
Excellency Lord Irwin’s address to tbe Indian Legislature on 
August 29tb, 1927 In tbe circumstances, it was almost inevitable 
that His Excellency should confine bimself exclusively to a discus- 
sion of tbe communal situation He began by reminding bis bearers 
tbat a little more than a year previously be bad invited India to 
pause and consider seriously tbe communal situation He then pas- 
sed on to a statement of tbe salient incidents of Indian recent his- 
tory, “ I am not exaggerating ”, be said, “ when I say tbat during 
tbe 17 months tbat I have been in India, tbe whole landscape has 
been overshadowed by tbe lowering clouds of communal tension, 
which have repeatedly discharged tbeir thunderbolts, spreading far 
throughout tbe land their devastating havoc Erom April to July 
last year, Calcutta seemed to be under tbe mastery of some evil 
spirit, which so gripped tbe mmds of men tbat in their insanity 
they held themselves absolved from tbe most sacred restraints of 
human conduct Since then we have seen tbe same sinister in- 
fluences at work in Eabna, Eawalpindi, Lahore and many other 
places, and have been forced to look upon tbat abyss of imcbained 
human passions tbat lies too often beneath tbe surface of habit and 
of law In less than 18 months, so far as numbers are available, 
tbe toll taken by this bloody strife has been between 250 and 300 
killed, and over 2,500 injured ” His Excellency showed what 
these figures meant when translated into terms of human sorrow, 
but even this, as he pointed out, did not amount to the full toll 
exacted from India by this fratricidal strife Much in Indian 
social life still cried out for remedy and nowhere perhaps is the 
task before social reformers more laborious “ Hnited must be 
the effort ” His Excellency continued “ if it is to gam success, and 
on the successful issue of such work depends the building of the 
Indian nation Yet the would-be builders must approach their task 
sorely handicapped and with heavy heart, so long as the forces to 
which they would appeal are distracted and torn by present animosi- 
ties Eor nothing wholesome can flourish in unwholesome soil, and 
no one may hope to build a house to stand against the wmd and the 
ram and the storm of life upon foundations that are rotten and 
unsound ” 



His Excellency turned next to the effect of these troubles upon 
India’s piogiess in the field of constitutional evolution and showed 
how tiue it w'as that national self-govoinnient must rest upon the 
self-goveinment and self-contiol of individuals Wheie private 
citizens do not possess these qualities, political self-government of 
n nation is an empty name, and meiely serves to disguise under an 
honouiablo title the continuance of something peiilously akin to 
civil wai ” 

Aftoi pointing out that Great Biitain and India were partneis 
both in the task of achieving self-government foi India and in lay- 
ing the spectre which beset the path to this goal Lord Irwin came 
to the most impoitant part of his speech — “ I 

can not reconcile it,” he said, “ with my conception of a real and 
■effective partnership in this matter between Gieat Biitam and India 
to confine the lesponsibility, either of myself oi my Government, 
to a meie lepression of disorder Hecessary os that is, the situation, 
■as I see it to-day, demands a moie constiuctive effort ” His Excel- 
lency reminded his hearers how a yeai earliei many leading men in 
the countiy had aslred him to take the initiative in convening a 
confeience to try to find some solution foi these tioubles, and how, 
for reasons which had then seemed convincing to him, he had 
thought it inadvisable to take tliat stop The passage of events 
since that time, howovei, and in paiticular the disappointment in 
the hopes w'^hich he had entertained that the two communities would 
themselves come together and find a cuie foi their troubles, had 
caused him constantly to review the giounds on which he had formed 
ins pievious judgment It was with lenl pleasure ” His Excel- 
lency continued “ that I obscived statements lecently in the press 
which indicated that fiesh efforts might be made to bring together 
Hindus and Muslims for the discussion of these matters Any such 
attempt deseivcs the active good-uill and support of all who caio 
for India’s wolfaie and good name I myself have long boon consi- 
dering anxiously whether anv action by Government could help to 
stimulate that genoial desire of leconciliation without which nothing 
can bo done It is not easy, or peihaps possible, foi me to give a 
positive or assured answer to these reflections In matters of this 
kind, each man must search his own heart and aiiswei foi himself 
whether he does in truth and without reserve desne to play Ins pan 
ns an apostle of peace, and whothei those associated vitli him aio 
Jiko-minded But this I can say If it were represented to mo by 
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Ike lesponsikle Icadeis of ike great communities tkat tkey tkougkt 
n useful purpose miglit lie ^ol^e(] bv nn convening a conference 
mjself viik ike object of fniiKl-s facing ike causes of tkese miserable 
differences, and ilieii in a spmi of determined good-vill considering 
uketkei ani practical ■solution or mitigation of tkcin could be found, 

I skould velcomc it as evidence of a firm ro^^ohe to leave no vray 
niisearckcd that migkt disclose means of lescning India from kei 
present unhappy state And. if these rcpiesentations were made 
b\ those vko occupy suck a position in tkcir communities as to 
permit mo to assume tkat the communities uould accept and abide 
bv any decisions at vrkick tke\ might arrive on their behalf, tlien, 
allying mj'sclf vitk them and suck other leadeis of public tkougkt 
as might be willing to assist, I should gladly and cordially tkiow 
mv whole energies into this lionouiable quest 

It must be admitted tkat the immediate response made to Loid 
Irwin’s offer was disappointing Tkat the offer made a powerful 
appeal to all thinking men of both communities who tiuly desired 
peace there can be no doubt, but coitain of the leading members of 
the Legislative Assembly decided that tkej' vould make one moie 
attempt to find for themselves <a road to peace before the Viceioy’s 
ofier could be accepted To this end, a well attended conference of 
Muslims and Hindus — both membeis of the Legislature and others 
— assembled in Simla at the beginning of September Mr 
Mokamed All Jinnak, a Muhammadan, and leader of the small 
Independent group in the Legislative Assembly, was elected Chair- 
man of the Conference From the beginning a profound difference 
of opinion between the Muslim and Hindu members of the Con- 
ference showed itself cleaily The Muslims insisted that until 
agreement had been reached between the two communities on politi- 
cal questions there could be no peace The Hindus, however, urged 
that social and religious grievances ought to be discussed and de- 
cided in tbe first place In the result the Conference confined its 
discussions to what is compendiously referred to as the “ cow- 
music ” question, that is, to the questions and grievances arising 
out of cow-slaughter by the Muslims, and the playing of mnsic by 
the Hindus in the neighbourhood of Muslim places of worship 
The real points at issue between the two communities, namely, the^ 
widely divergent views on such matters as joint versus conunn^ 
electorates, the redistribution of provinces, and representation ^ 
the communities in the services, were not touched, for the 
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in tli6 Bxisting state of feeling, any discussion of tliese burning 
-(Questions would bave broken up tbe Conference in disorder Even 
witb tbe discussion restricted as mentioned above, it was found 
impossible to come to any general agreement and in tbe end tbe 
Conference dissolved, without having realised any of tbe hopes of 
its promoters 

Tbe next body of persons to tackle tbe thorny problem was tbe 
J^ll-India Congress Committee, tbe executive body, that is, of tbe 
All-India bTational Congress On the 2rtb October, 1927, a Unity 
'Conference convened under tbe auspices of tbe All-India Congiess 
Committee met at Calcutta Among tbe more prominent persons 
jpresent were Messrs Srinivasa Aiyangar, A Eangaswamy Aiyan- 
gar, T Prakasam and T C Goswami of tbe Congress Party, tbe 
All Brothers, representing tbe old Eliilafatists, Dr Ansan, tbe 
President-elect of tbe All-India National Congress, Sir P C Pay, 
tbe Pev C E Amdrews, and Mr J M Sen Gupta who was then 
-tbe Mayoi of Calcutta In opening tbe Conference, Mr Snnivasa 
Aiyangar appealed for sympathy and support in tbe responsibility 
which tbe Congress Committee bad taken upon itself A discussion 
-of tbe outstanding causes of inter-communal dispute was then initi- 
-ated by Mr I M Sen Gupta who defined tbe causes as conversion 
nnd re-conversion between tbe two communities, cow-slaugbter, and 
playing of music in tbe neighbourhood of mosques After a long 
discussion tbe Conference accepted a resolution permitting tbe con- 
veision or re-conversion of persons by argument or persuasion but 
not by force, and prohibiting entirely tbe conversion of persons 
under the age of eighteen There should be no secrecy about con- 
version or re-conversion and any complaints relating thereto should 
Ee enquired into by arbitrators appointed by tbe Congress Working 
'Committee Tbe Conference then went on to deal with cow- 
slaugbter and music near mosques, in connection with which Dr 
An Ran made a long statement regarding various pomts which had 
been tbe subject of dispute both at the Simla Unity Conference and 
subsequent thereto The Conference concluded its deliberations the 
next day, having arrived at an almost unanimous decision regard- 
ing cow-slaughtei and music near mosques Tbe decision was em- 
bodied in the following resolution 

‘ ‘ Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to 
impose its religious obligations or religious views upon 
any other community, but free profession and practice 
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of religion should, subject to public order and morality be 
guaranteed to every community and person, Hindus are 
at liberty to take processions and play music before mos- 
ques at anv time for religious or social purposes, but 
tbeie should be no stoppage nor special demonstration in 
front of tbe mosque noi shall songs or music played in 
fiont of such mosques be such as is calculated to cause 
annoyance, special distmbancc, or offence to n'orsbip- 
pers in tbe mosques Mussalmans shall be at liberty 
to sacrifice or slaughter cons in exercise of 
their rights in any tonn or village in any place not being 
a thoroughfare noi one in the vicinity of a temple nor 
one exposed to the gaze of Hindus Cons should not be 
led in piocession or in demonstration for sacrifice or 
slaughter Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment 
of the Hindu commimity in the matter of con killing 
the Mussalman community is earnestly appealed to to so 
conduct con sacrifice as not to cause any annoyance to 
Hindus of the tonn or village concerned ” 

The Conference also condemned certain recent murderous as- 
saults and appealed to Hindu and Mussalman leaders to create an 
atmosphere of non-violence in the country and it emponered the 
All-India Congress Committee to appoint a committee in each prov- 
mce for propaganda nork in connection vnth Hindu-Mu'jlirn unity 
It is clear from a reading of the above resolution that the Cal- 
cutta Unity Conference did not carry matters verv much further, 
and m fact, that the resolution is no more than an appeal for each 
side to do nothing to offend the other. The deep, underhung, rival 
political aspirations of the tvo communities received no recognition, 
another fact which helped to deprive the resolution of the import- 
ance which it might have had, if these had been diseneced and if 
the two strongest and most representative of the communal organic 
ations in the conntij namely, the Hindu Maha Sabha and the 
All-India Muslim League, had beer, represented at the Confererc^ 
a ve^ hig if As things were, the ouestiorx of Hindu-Mtislii= - 
Ttas left precisely where it had been before the Conferenca 
Between the Calcutta Conference and the next notable 
to which we shall turn shortlv — to solve this 
the annual meetings of three ‘great All-India 
held, and at each of ^hese, much time was derated tc ' 
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question of Hindu-Muliammadan unity and embodying tbe results 
of tbe discussions in resolutions 

Tbe All-India National Congress passed a comprebensiYe resolu- 
tion covering most of tbe political and religious points in issue be- 
tween tbe two communities Tbis resolution provided for joint 
electorates in tbe various legislative bodies, witb reservation of 
seats on tbe basis of population, provided that each community 
made reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities so as to give 
tbem representation in excess of that proportion to wbicb tbey 
would be entitled on a population basis It recorded tbe agreement 
of tbe Congress to tbe grant of Reforms in tbe Hortb West Frontier 
Province and British Baluchistan on condition that the judicial ad- 
ministration in these two provinces was brought abreast of that in 
other major provinces It demanded immediate redistribution, on 
a linguistic basis, of those provinces where this change was desired 
and resolved that tbe process of redistribution should be begun by 
making Andhra, Sind and Kamatak into separate provinces It 
also urged that in tbe future constitution of India, freedom of 
belief and worship and tbe right to carry on religious observances 
and religious education and propaganda, provided that due regard 
was paid to tbe feelings and rights of others, be guaranteed Mat- 
ters "^vkicb were declared to be inter-communal matters should not 
be moved in, or discussed or adopted by any Legislature if a three- 
fourths majority of the members of the community affected opposed 
it The decision as to what constituted an inter-communal matter 
was to be entrusted to a standing committee of Hindu and Muslim 
members in each Legislature who should be elected at the beginning 
of each session The resolution also called upon both Hindus and 
Muhammadans not to resist by force the right claimed by the one 
community to conduct processions with music, or, by the other, to 
slaughter cows either for sacrifice or food Lastly, the Congress 
re-affirmed that part of the resolution passed at the Calcutta Con- 
ference which treated of the conversion or reconversion of persons 
from one faith to another 

The resolution adopted by the Indian National Liberal Federa- 
tion which met at Bombay on the 26th December 1927, was m more 
general terms and made specific mention only of the electoral sys- 
tem among the various matters in dispute between the two com- 
munities It called upon the members of the Federation to pro- 
mote and support every movement calculated to bring about a better 
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imderstanding between Hindus and Muslims, and to place tbe lela- 
tions of tbe two communities upon an honourable footing of tolera- 
tion in religious matters In political afiairs, it urged a ]ust re- 
presentation of minoiities in tbe legislatures and in tbe public ser- 
"vices of tbe country also, due regard, however, being paid to effici- 
ency It further suggested that tbe items of a proposed settlement 
between Hindus and Muhammadans be discussed at an early date 
bv duly elected repi esentatives of tbe two communities in a spirit 
of such genuine co-operation as would lead to complete agreement 
Lastly, it declared that joint electorates coupled with reservation of 
seats for important minorities for tbe present was tbe only system 
under which national patriotism could be developed 

We shall see in tbe next chapter that the All-India Muslim 
League split into two parts this year — one part, under Sir Moham- 
med Sbafi, meeting in Lahore, whilst the othei, which followed 
Mr Jinnah, met at Calcutta under the chairmanship of Maulvi 
Mobamed Takoob, a Member of the Legislative Assembly Tbe 
Lahore meeting authorised its president to call a Round Table 
Conference of Muslim leaders to bring about unity of thought and 
political ideas among Muslims and it expressed regret that the 
Hindus had rejected the decision of the Calcutta Unity Conference 
regarding cow slaughter and music near mosques, by passing re- 
solutions at various meetings, including a special meeting of the 
AU-India Hindu Mahasabha, which had been held since the Confer- 
ence The Calcutta meetmg of the Muslim League urged the trans- 
formation of Sind into a separate autonomous province, and the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms into the Horth- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as 
other provinces This meeting also resolved that separate com- 
munal electorates could not be surrendered until the two condi- 
tions above mentioned were satisfied, when Muhammadans would 
abandon separate electorates m favour of jomt electorates, with 
reservation of seats on the basis of population In Sind, the Horth- 
West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan they would make the 
same concessions in regard to seats in the legislatures that Hmdus 
made in other provinces to Muhammadans In the Central Legis- 
lature Muhammadan representation should be not less than one- 
third of the total Lastly, the League bodily incorporated the 
provisions of the Madras Congress Resolution regarding freedom 
of conscience, inter-communal legislation cow slaughter, mu‘:m 



near mosques and conversion and reconversion from one faith to 
another 

An examination of these various resolutions will show that 
they still leave a good deal open to dispute, and the Congress re- 
solution in particular was quickly subjected to a storm of criticisms 
from various important quarters They did not, therefore, hold 
out much hope that they would be able to exercise any consider- 
able unifying influence on the communities and parties concerned, 
and it was obvious that, if any practical results were to be achieved, 
the problem would have to be dealt with afresh by a more 
representative body than any of these three 

Moreover, during the time which elapsed between the Calcutta 
Conference and the All Parties Conference, to which we now turn, 
the movement, (to be studied in the next chapter) to boycott the 
Simon Commission, had been developing, and one of its develop- 
ments had been a steady stiffening of Muhammadan opinion in 
favour of co-operation with the Commission This was another 
reason why certain leadeis of groups and parties in the Central 
Legislature should make a further and a more ambitious and com- 
prehensive attempt to reach a settlement of the political and poli- 
tico-religious questions in issue between the communities in order to 
make straight the path for a solid opposition to the Government 
and the Statutory Commission 

Towards the middle of February, 1928, meetings began to be 
held at irregular intervals until the end of the Delhi Session of 
the Legislature in the last week in March, of a gathering now 
known as the “ All-Parties Conference ” This title calls for ex- 
planation The parties and schools of opinion represented were 
the Congress and J^’ationalist parties and Mr Jinnah’s Independ- 
ent group in the Assembly, those Liberals who had joined the boy- 
cott and who came almost entirely from the Dnited Provinces and 
Bombay city, and a few representatives of the otd Hon-co-opera- 
tors,' chiefly belonging to the now almost non-existent Khilafatists 
Among those who were not represented at the ‘ All Parties Con- 
ference ’, were the great majority of Muslims, the Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, Depressed Classes, Indian Christians and import- 
ant sections of the old Liberal Party What is now one of the 
strongest and most solidly organised bodies of political opinion m 
aU India, namely the Justice Party m the Madras Presidency, was 
unrepresented except for one of its leading members who, however, 
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attended in a purely private capacity Tlie ‘ All Parties Confer- 
ence then, -was only partially representative of Indian opinion, 
but it IS to tbe credit of its members that they attempted to grapple 
vutb those root political matters in issue between Hmdus and 
Muhammadans which, as we have seen, were left untouched by 
the two earlier Conferences These are now summed up m the 
question of the retention or abolition of communal electorates, in 
the extension of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms to the North- 
West Frontier Province, smd in the separation of Smd from Bom- 
bay by which the former would be made into a separate province 
with a preponderatmgly Muhammadan population On the ques- 
tion of communal representation, the ' All Parties Conference ’, 
constituted as it was, might have come to some agreement based 
on an airangement for the reservation of seats either according to 
population or accordmg to voting strength, but it quickly became 
apparent that on the other two questions there was not likely to be 
any accommodation The extension of the full measure of reforms 
to the North-West Frontier Province, and the creation of a new 
provmce out of Smd would raise the number of major, or Gover- 
nor’s provinces in India to ten, if we exclude Burma, and of these 
ten provinces four would have a majority of Muhammadan m- 
habitants, who, accordingly, would be able to exert considerable 
influence on their Governments From the beginning of the de- 
liberations of the ‘ All Parties Conference ’ the Hindu Mahasabha 
group of delegates, whose outstanding spokesman was Dr Moonje, 
set their faces firmly against these two proposals and announced 
their determmation, to which they have consistently adhered, to 
suffer the contmuance of the system of communal electorates rather 
than allow the Provmces of India to be arranged on communal 
lines and according to communal considerations \V ith the end of 

the Delhi Session'’ the ' AU Parties Conference ’ broke up after 
havmg first arranged for a committee to meet at Bombay at the 
end of May to consider reports from sub-committees on these various 
thorny problems which had found no solution at Delhi 

The record of Hmdu-Muslim affairs for the year under review 
ends, therefore, with the failure of another and a very notable at- 
tempt to bring about unity between the two communities In spite 
of the immediate rejection, bv certam sections of Indian political 
opinion, of the offer made by Lord.JjTyin in^s^ speech of Aufsnst 

29 th, its reception m e country - 
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l)etween August and November, it giew steadily in favour, parti- 
culaily after tbe failuie of tke September Unity Conference, and it 
IS not impossible that tbe Conference ■would liave taken place in tbe 
early part of 1928 bad not tbe announcement of tbe Statutory’ Com- 
mission eliminated all else from tbe minds of tbe politicians and 
tbe attention of tbe press 

^ ^ ^ 

In matters industria l, tbe yeai under rev iew was a peaceful one 
on tbe -wbole, alfbougb it closed w itb tbe threa t, sincUIuI51Iea7~of 
grave a^ prolonged labour trouble s in Bomb^ anU on thmEfTst 
Indian itailway Un page 22 of last year’s Report it was said tbat 
^e number of strikes lepoited during 1 9 26 was tb e lowest on re- 
cord since tbe inauguration of tbe present system of accurate regis- 
tration of trade disputes Durinj^ 1927 tbe number of sfilkes was 
12^ as compaied witb 128 d uring^Ee previo us year, but, wherea s 
du ring It)2b , "17 8^,811 men weie mvolved in stiikes, tbe num ber 
i n^lved during 1927 was only 1,31,655 The total nu mber of 
■vt^rking days lost, however, diiring 1927 was nearly double tbaU of 
tl ie pieceding year, tbe increase bm ng largel y due to the~two pi o- 
Tbn ged stn Jtes on tbg___^nngal Nagp ur Railway, which 'alone a c- 
count for a loss of 8,80,218~wdrking~^y s In about one-tbird of 
T5e3pH^s_ t he wo rkmen succeeded in gammg~EUjc ae concession s 
No f ewer than 60~ of tbe strikes during 19 27 occurred m cotto n 
^nis mostly in Bombay Twenty-seven of these stukes were on 
account of disputes relating to wages and 22 on acco-unt of pei- 
sonnel disputes In all 36,089 men weie involved who lost 3,60,011 
working days I n tb e th ree lailway strikes 32,114 strikers los t 
1 1 2.50,421 -working days 

Tbe railways unfortunately were not as immune from serious 
accidents during tbe period under review as they bad been tbe pre- 
vious year, and, worse, a number of attempts were made to -wreck 
trains, particularly on tbe Bengal-Nagpur and East Indian Rail- 
ways Some of these dastardly attempts were successful, and what 
was by far tbe worst accident of tbe year was tbe result of one of 
these inhuman crimes This was tbe wrecking of a Mail tram on 
tbe Rangoon-Mandalay Ime m Burma A fishplate near a bridge- 
bad been removed, and as a result, tbe engine, two luggage vans, 
and two third class bogies left tbe track, crashed through tbe rail- 
ings of tbe bridge and do-wn tbe embankment and piled up m tbe 
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"bed of the stream below Twenty-six peisons were killed on the 
spot and 14 afterwards died in hospital The Gnaid and 20 pas- 
sengers siiffered from slight injirries and shock Another bad ao- 
mdent occurred at a level crossing near Amritsar in the Punjab 
when a tram crashed into a motor lorry which was conveying a 
Muhammedan marriage party and contained at least 32 passongois 
The level crossing was on a curve and one of the gates was open 
Ten of the paity weie either lolled on the spot or died later of 
their injuries, whilst 18 others were injured more or less severely. 
Another serious accident occurred on the 22nd January, 1928, wlion 
S persons were killed and 15 seriously injured in a collision near 
Samastipore on the Bengal and hTorth Western Railway A mixed 
goods and passenger tram parted, the leading goods vehicle be- 
came derailed and collided obliquely with the leading 3rd class 
carriage, causmg the casualties mentioned above 

Other acts of sabotage occurred on the Bengal hTagpur Railway 
■dm mg October 1927, when two attempts were made to derail trains 
Both of them succeeded, but fortunately neither of them led to 
any loss of life On October 5th the Ranchi Express was derailed 
at Kharagpur, and on the 25th a passenger tram left the lines 
between Chandia Road and Rupaund In each of these three cases 
the would-be wreckers tried to accomplish their object by loosening 
-or removmg fishplates Two attempts to derail trams were made 
•on the East Indian Railway m l!vovember nnd December T’ortu- 
nately, one of these was unsuccessful, but the other resulted in one 
•death and ten m juries 
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pository of notional tradition and slie advised them not to be 
blind leaders of the blind, buf bringera of light, courage, and 
hope, and she declared that it was their woik to wed all that was 
best in the old to what was best in the new Her Excellency re- 
cognised that there were enoimous obstacles in the way of female 
education in this country, and among them she placed difficulties 
arising from language, poverty, ignorance, apathy, hostile public 
opinion, social customs and, even, politics But women the world 
over weie famed for their patience in face of adversity and she 
assuied her heaiers that if they acted with resolute courage, they 
would surmoimt all the obstacles in their way Her Excellency 
especially emphasised the need of lady teachers and stated that 
this was a problem which had to be faced and solved, particularly 
in a country like India, where the population was mainly rural 
The aim should be to give girls practical knowledge of domestic 
subjects and of the laws of health, which would enable them to ful- 
fil one side of their duties as wives and mothers, and this knowledge 
should bo reinforced hy the study of other subjects which would 
most help to widen their intoiests and their outlook on life During 
the session of the Confcience a laige numbci of the delegates visited 
the Legislative Assembly, and heard a discussion on Sir Han 
Singh Gout’s Age of Consent Bill Before it dispersed, the Confer- 
ence passed some piactical icsolutions and urged the necessity for 
the compulsory primary education of girls Governments and local 
bodies weie asked to make the necessary financial provision foi this 
purpose and also to make special grants for Muslim and other girls 
wlio suffered fiom the disabilities of tlie Purdah system A central 
fund was successfully started for the fuitherance of female educa- 
tion m India The Conference, m fact, was a complete success 
and the enthusiasm displayed and the practical steps taken to help 
on the education of women in India aio of the very happiest augury 
foi the future 

^ ^ ^ 

Wc may turn now for a moment to the Church of England in. 
India 

A few years ago it was represented to the Government of India 
that as tlic position of the Church of England in India has changed 
considerably since the time when the East India Company provided 
religious Ministration for the benefit of its Christian employees and 




Consideiable interest was aroused during tbe year by a prolonged 
■controversy between tbe European Association and tbe T M C A 
It began on February 18tb, 1927 when, at tbe annual general meet- 
ing of tbe European Association, a violent attack was made on tbe 
IT M C A by a Euiopean merchant in Calcutta, and a resolution 
avas earned viewing “ witb tbe gravest disapproval tbe part taken 
in politics in India by Secretaiies of the T M C A Various 
general allegations of anti-Bntisb propaganda on tbe pari of tbe 
T M 0 A were made, and tbe wide-spiead publicity given to these 
m tbe press throughout tbe country attracted attention Tbe 
Indian co mm unity regarded it as a political attack upon Dr S K 
Datta and Mr K T Paul, both secretaries of tbe T M 0 A and 
well-known foi their national sympathies Tbe European com- 
munity was troubled by the charges, though not disposed to accept 
without question tbe resolution of tbe Calcutta meeting Tbe 
V M G A issued a prompt and detailed answer to tbe accusations 
through Dr S K Dutta, their National General Secretary He 
stated that tbe T M C A “ stood for co-operation irrespective of 
race under Christian leadership for tbe promotion of tbe welfare 
of tbe people of India,” and asked for an impartial enquiry In 
July, the enquiry was held, tbe committee consisting of tbe Hon’ble 
Mr Justice Pearson of tbe Calcutta High Court, and Sir B L 
Mitter, tbe Advocatie General of Bengal Their report was pub- 
lished at tbe end of August, and was generally considered as a 
vindication of tbe T M 0 A Tbe only recommendation made by 
tbe committee was that “ a more efficient control might be eser- 
■cised by tbe Y M C A authorities over the lecturers themselves and 
tbe lectures delivered in T M C A balls ” 

Tbe attitude of tbe European Association however remamed 
suspicious until February 1928, when its president Mr C B 
Chartres in bis annual speech pointed out that tbe T M 0 A bad 
taken steps to see that abuses of its hospitality would not be possi- 
ble, and hoped that tbe members of tbe Association would support 
its work as whole-heartedly as they bad done m tbe past 

^ ^ ^ 

Tbe Hoyal Commission on Agriculture, of which mention has 
been made in tbe last two reports, ended its work during tbe year 
under review Further evidence was taken in India during tbe cold 
weather of 1927-28, after which tbe Commission assembled at 
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fied in nominating a committee for tlie purposes named in tlie 
Resolution The Committee consisted of an Indian Cliamnan — 
Dman Baliadur T Rangaclianar — and tlie following members — 
The Hon’ble Kban Bahadur Sir Ebrabim Haroon laffer, Kt 
Colonel J D Crawford, DSO,MC, MLA 
Mr K C Neogy, MLA 
Mr A M Green, ICS 
Mr I Coatman, MLA 
Mr G G Hooper, M C , LC S , Secretary 
Between November 1927 and March 1928 the Committee toured 
over the greater part of India and Burma Their report is ex- 
pected to be published during the summer of 1928 * 

^ ^ W 

In last year’s Report some account was given of visits by air to 
India and it was said that these visits had given abundant proof 
of the practicability of regular Aerial travel between Europe and 
India Between Apnl the 1st 1927 and April the 1st 1928 the 
number of flights from Europe to or across India was greater than 
during the preceding 12 months Altogether these flights, civil 
and military, foreign and British, numbered 9 At the beginnmg 
of our period, the Serbian aviators Captain Sondermeyer and 
Lieutenant Barchest flew a Potez Lorrainne Dietrich Biplane from 
Pans to Calcutta and back to Serbia In June a Fokker Mono- 
plane belonging to the Dutch Air Service flew from Amsterdam to 
Batavia and back In the same month the American world fliers 
Messrs Brock and Schlee followed in their famous plane “ The 
Pride of Detroit ” The next Airmen to fly from Europe to India 
were Lieut Koppen on a Fokker Monoplane carrying mail to the 
Dutch East Indies from Amsterdam, and Captam Challe and 
Mechanic Rapm of the Pans to Saigon French Military Flight 
who crossed India in October In November the flight of four 
Southampton Flying Boats which left Plymouth in October 1927, 
under the command of Group-Captain Cave-Brown-Cave, D S 0 , 
D F C , arrived at Karachi The machines left Karachi m Janu- 
ary, 1928, and flew round the coast of India, touching at vanous 
ports on the way, mcluding Bombay, Madras and Rangoon Sing- 
apore was reached in March 1928 without the occurrence of any 
untoward event In November Herr Koenuecke, the German 


* This Report has since been presented 
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flier i\lio oiiniii^i Count Snliu- u<; a ]inv‘?onper in ]iir Biplane 
“(.■icimania ’ nB'n roadiod India The Inst tuo flights to be 
chronicled arc hnfli nidl-hnown on(“- Fl-\ ing ofliccr Lancaster 
and !Mrs Kcitli Miller < losscd India in the A-\ro Avian “Bed 
Boco ” in Deieinher and Mi Bert llinekler flen across India in 
Fchniarx ]nJ8 in tin' < our^e of liK world famous England to 
Australia flight 
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Important visits to India during the vonr mchuled those of 
His Majesty King Anianullah Khm of Vfghanistin and Rii L 
‘W'oithing(on-E\ 11 !''. Si'i n t irv of Stale for A\ ir TIis !Maiestv 
King Annmiilah pi-Md tluiuigh ihi'- (ounli\ on his waa fiora 
Afghanist m to Furoju* ( ro'-sing the fiontior of India at Chnman 
in Baluchi -t in on Bee ember the 10th lu' jiroeeeded no Quetta and 
Karachi to Bamha\ where In .irri\<-d on Deeeinhor the 14th 
Sir L \Vor{lungt<\n-r\ ins Set r< t ir\ of Stile foi "War ar- 
rived m Indii at the la gintimc oi Beieniher in order to make 
himself aiqnainted at flr'-t h itnl with the mihtan situation in 
tins CQuntn’ Bis M^it menjin'd ihont a month and dunnir its 
course he ii'-itcd Delhi ind tonnd the Xorth-Vi’csl Frontier 
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At the hegnniing o( April 10.?7 it w.is mnoiincod that plans 
vrere hcing di«(usvrd for heg'ninuig- work on the new India House 
in London, wlmh had hu n di -inn d to jirovule adequate and 
suitable aifoimnod itmu f(ti jhi oflm <>{ the Jfigli Commissioner 
w India After rN.uinnnig I'lrinus project- the Uovernmeiit of 
India ultimatch decided to ejiph for the lea-e of a portion of the 
Bite lying raeant .it Aldw\<‘h heiween the jne-ont Jlaieoni House 
and Bush House The (hoseti site (omjuises an niea of approxi- 
mate y 12,400 square feet v ith a frontage of about J30 feet on 
Aldwach and a retuin fiont ige oi .dmul }(>0 feet on Monheal 

office other (Imn (hr ^ 

AV '‘‘JII.IIII HI it. jne'-ojlf , nnd the 

e uilding m (),f. ^ ^ Ilcrbert-ID^^*'’ p fpe hands 

structural and ' — 


ruetuml and niefhaiiKal engineering The cost of 

Ur Oscar Faber, () B hi , .is Consulting f fjg hoped that the 
btnlding „ e,t„„„,e,l at £324,000 nO' For conrincmg 
premises ,nll ,he ” 
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loasons tlie Arcliitect lins decided that India House must folloiv 
the restiained architectuie of its imraodiaic neighbours, and that 
reliance must be placed upon simple, ■well proportioned fenestra- 
tion and the continuity of the one great cornice with those of its 
neighbours, and upon plain wall sui faces ivhich catch the light, 
lather than upon heavy moulding which interferes with light and 
rapidly collects a sooty deposit Expression of the Indian charac- 
ter of the building will theiefoie be mainly found in the inteiior, 
but it has 3'et been the aim of the Architect to give to the details 
of the external ele^atlon by means of carving, heraldrj', and svm- 
bolism an individuality proclaiming to all who know the language 
of Indian art that it is to be the London home of India 

^ ^ ^ 

Of late years a continually growing stream of visitois has set 
in towards India during the cold weather months, and the ex- 
cellent airangements made foi their comfort and convenience by 
the Indian railways will, no doubt, continue to swell the stream 
One of the gieatest attractions which India now offers to tourists 
IS undoubtedly to be found in the work of the Aichieological De- 
partment Duiing the last quarter of a century the department 
has uncovered many of the varied records of Indian history, and 
Sii John Marshall’s excavation of the buried cities of Taxila in 
the jSTorth- Western Punjab ranks with the histone work of Schlie- 
mann at Myceneae, and Sir Arthur Evans at Knossos But the 
work on which he and his department are now engaged at Mohenjo- 
Daro in Sind bids fair to overshadow even his work at Taxila and 
become one of the great landmarks in the progress of research 
mto human oiigins The discoveries hitherto made at Mohenjo- 
Daio raise far more problems than they solve, but it is hoped that 
in the years to come, Mohenjo-Daio and its contemporary, Harap- 
pa m the Montgomery District of the Western Punjab, will pro- 
vide material for solving some of the most important problems in 
human origins and cultural affinities which have arisen since the 
linguistic studies of Sir William Jones and others first revealed 
by means of comparative philology certain relationships which had 
previously been unsuspected Following the precedent set in last 
year’s Report, therefore, an accoxuit of the work done by the Indian 
Archteological Department during the year under review is pre- 
sented here 




A view, from the North, of one of the newly excavated areas at Mohenjo daro in Sind 
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Finm h.i'' I10011 -aid nbo\p it i-; obvious that for the 

public at lar-^o 110 than foi the expoit the most fascinating of 
(he piobloins (Int nc now ongiiring (lie attention of the ^Vrchaio- 
logionl Fcpartnicni aic thoco ronnected with the pre-histoiic 
ciM]i‘-a(ion of tlic Indus, (lie icrent disco\eiv of which has al- 
roadv caniod l)a<'k llie ^ion of India’s past for another three- 
thou'^and \car-, and (wlurh 1“= cqunlla important) brourrlit her at 
that reniotn rp('ch within ilie orbit of the wide-flung chalcolitluc 
culture vlmh einbricf'd nio-t f>t]ici Asiatic countries as well as 
Eastern Europe and Ig^pt In attat king this problem the fiist 
task naturalh before the \Tch cnlocital Department is the excava- 
tion of the tvo gr< it (.enires of this fnilisation at ^Mohento-Daro 
111 Sind and ITarapm in ,hc Puiiiah During the past rear sub- 
stantial progress 110 "= been niado at botli these sites At ilohenjo- 
Daro two large '•iid solidU built structures have heen laid bare 
to the north and east of the Great Tan! A striking feature in one 
of them IS a douhle row of .ihlufion diainhors sr%paratod one from 
another bv a iwrrow to-rndor r.itb a water channel running down 
its centre The other huilding Ims n ’argo hall with fenestrated 
walls verv similar to t}ins-> tround tlic Great TanI In other parts 
of this cite the r Torts of the dicrgcrs brought to light a number of 
artisans’ quarter- and dwcllniir houses bearing a noticeable re- 
semblance TO thosf iinrTrt^'cd bv }ilr TVonlloa at Er in Southern 
Mesonotamia S TniiltnrionncK- viib tbrsr onerations at IIohenTO- 
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1)01168 tad sumved, tlie bodies baving apparently been exposed to 
tbe vnltnres before bemg bnned Tbe burial urns were eleven in 
number, ranging in beigbt from 8 to 22 inches, and were occupy- 
ing tbeir original positions inxmediately below tbe surface of tbe 
site Five were covered witb earthen bowls, and six painted witb 
figures of peacocks and other birds, stars, etc One of them has 
been found to contain 3 human skulls , the others are still in pro- 
cess of being examined The shape and small size of these uins 
are sufficient to show that they could have been meant only for 
“ fractional ” burials, that is, to contain such bones as could be 
collected after the exposuie of the bodies JSTeAmrtheless, it is by 
no means certain — though the point is one that is likely to be 
settled at an eaily date — whether these urns belong to the chalcoli- 
thxc age , for, on the one hand, the urns themselves differ in sliape 
from those of the Indus period , on the other, they have so far been 
round to contain nothmg that can be regarded as distmctive of 

that culture 

Fan passu with the task of excavating these great city sites, 
the Archaeological Department has also continued its efforts to fol- 
low up this Indus civilisation westward across Baluchistan and 
discover, if possible, its relationship with the chalcolithic cultures 
of Sistan, Persia, Transcaspia and Mesopotamia Last yeai, it 
may be remembered, a reconnaissance was carried out in Horthem 
Baluchistan, which revealed the existence of chalcolithic settle- 
ments throughout that region Durmg the past wmter this survey 
was extended southward through Kharan, Makran and Jhalawan 
which now form part of the Ealat State and m ancient times were 
included m the Gedrosia Provmce of the old Persian Empire 
The classical records, especially those relating to the sufferings of 
Alexander’s army on its return march through Baluchistan, make 
it clear that at that time the physical character, mainly desertic, 
of these territories could not have differed much from the present 
one All the more remarkable, therefore, is the great number of 
mounds that have now been discovered in these and wastes mark- 
ing the sites of towns and burial grounds and attesting the pre- 
valence here of a well developed culture during the pre-histonc 
penod A few of these mounds were partially explored and yielded 
an abundance of painted pottery, terracotta figurines, stone im- 
plements and the like, evidencing then occupation by successive 
settlements from neolithic to chalcolithic times These excavations 
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also provided instiuctive data regarding tlie conditions of daih 
life and burial customs in vogue at dilTeient periods 

Willie concentrating particularly^ on these pre-histonc prob- 
lems the Department has been far from, neglecting the claims of 
historic aich.cology At Tavila, another group of monuments has 
been added to those already brought to light by the excavation of 
two Buddhist monasteries of the later Kushana period in a hithei- 
to untouched i alley knoun ns Gin or KhuiTam, some four miles 
from the main sites Both of these inonasteiics are relatively well 
presened, and the larger one exliibits several featuies that have 
not preiiously been met uith in this class of architecture Apro- 
])Os of the Depai (nieni’s actiMties at Taxila, it may be mentioned 
in passing that the nev iVrchaiological Museum there has been 
brought to completion and vas opened to the public on April 5th, 
1928 In point of design, constniction and furnishing, this 
Museum is as fine a one as could be desired, while of the exhibits 
displaved in it, it is enough to say that they include in then 
number the only connected groups of ancient clay and plaster le- 
liefs known to exist in India and — more important still — the only 
consideiablc collections of domestic utensils, implements, orna- 
ments and the like fiom any site of the historic peiiod 

At Nagarjunikonda in the Guntui Distiict of the Madras Pie- 
sidency finds of outstanding value hai'e also been made during the 
past year The remains now exposed embrace many stupas, three 
apsidal temples, and two monasteries, besides which there has also 
been discovered in the neighbouring forest a ruined brick stupa 
overgrown with 3 ungle, the basement of which proves to be faced 
with a senes of finely carved limestone slabs similar in size, de- 
sign and execution to those belonging to the famous Amaravati 
Stupa in the same district, while another series of slabs adorned 
uith gailands formed an enciicling band half way up its dome. 
The scenes portrayed on the basement reliefs are of rare beauty 
and interest- illustrating, as they do, many of the Jataka stories 
and incidents in the life of the Buddha Among other notable 
finds made on the same site weie a brick chaitya containing a. 
standmg image of the Buddha of super-human size, four hand- 
some stone pillars of a novel and early pattern, enriched with 
semi-clasBical figuies, which once supported the timbered roof of a 
huge pavilion, and — most striking of all — ^four massive and ex- 
quisitely carved stone beams, no doubt the transoms of four gate 
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^ays ttat stood at tke cardinal points around tte Stupa The 
■front face of each, transom is divided into a number of small panels 
•filled with reliefs, and so delicate is the workmanship, so minut<» 
the detail, that they resemble ivory-carvmg rather than stone- 
work 

Another important site of the Buddhists, where excavation con- 
tinued to yield fruitful results, was the famous monastery, or 
lather group of monasteries, at Nalanda in Bihar, the remains of 
which range m date from the 6th to the 12th century As the 
diggmg of the site progresses, the vast and impressive charactei 
of the layout becomes more and more apparent On one side (to 
the east) a range of eight great monasteries contiguous one to 
the other, opposite and correspondmg to it a range of imposing 
stupas, With a broad avenue between the two, closed at its southern 
end by two more monasteries The task of excavating such an 
immense area is necessarily a gigantic one and is rendered all the 
more difficult by the fact that the structures were many times 
destroyed and rebuilt Monastery 1, for example, was rebuilt no 
less than nine times, and it has had to be excavated and con- 
served m such a manner as to exhibit in sequence a section of 
each successive layer In this, as well as in the other buildmgs, 
tbe stratum that has proved richest in finds is that associated with 
the name of Devapala (9th Century AD) Among the many 
nntiquities that it yielded during the past year were a number of 
l)ionze and stone statues — some of the Buddha or Bodhisattvas, 
-others of Hindu deities such as Vishnu and Ganesha That the 
latter were worshipped side by side with the orthodox Buddhist 
images, there can be no doubt, sind their discovery furnishes fur- 
ther proof of the lemarkable contamination between the Hindu 
and Buddhist cults that was taking place in the 9th Century 
Such contaminaiaon has, of course, been observed on many other 
sites, and has lately been stnkmgly revealed by the excavations 
at Paharpur m Eastern Bengal, where the several terraces of the 
Great Buddhist Temple are decorated -with both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist reliefs "What is still more startling, m connection with 
this Temple at Paharpur, is the recent discovery of a copper plate 
inscription of the Gupta year 159 (A D 479) which seems to show 
that before ever it was appropriated by the Buddhists and the 
Brahmans this Temple belonged to the dams Apropos of mscnp- 
tions it mav be added that a document of unique value has lately 




riie G’eat Stupa at Nalanda, showing the decorated facade of the fifth rebuilding, after the later envelopes have been removed 
In order to expose this fa?ade it was necessary to remove over 150,000 cubic feet of later brickwork. 







boon nneartlicd b}' the Department at Hmawza (Old Prorae) in 
Burma This is a bilingual record in Sanskrit and Pyu engraved 
on the pedestal of a seated Buddha image — the Sanskiit in Gupia 
characters of the Tth-Sth Century, the Pyu, which is a "word foi 
woid translation of the Sanskrit, in a South Indian script of tlie 
same period Headers unfamiliar with Burmese studies vrill be 
able to ajipreciato better the importance of this find, when it is 
stated that the reconstruction of early Burmese history must, in 
future, depend largely upon the decipherment of Pyu documents 
and that the number ot words in the Pyu language of which the 
meaning has been asccrlaiiicd is us jcl e\tromely small 

If, in this resum6, priorilj’ has boon gnon to the new dis- 
coveries of the Archeological Department, it is because such dis- 
coierics appeal most to the aicrage leudei, not berause the escala- 
tion of buried remains is bi am means the ( liief oi most im- 
])Oitint function of the Department As a fact, tliice quarter 
of the Do])aitnicnt's energies and a still laigcr sliaie of its fund- 
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of Hnmpi, the Seven Pn/Totln«? and ihe Fortress of Gingce; in 
Burma, the Palace and walls of Jlandalay and Ihe KyauKlni Ohnmin 
and Pehingyaung Temples al Pagan 

Tip to three years ago Archaiological Officers were responsible 
only for advising the local Administrations vhat measures of re- 
pair were necessary and for satisfying ihemsohes that they were 
properly carried out, the actual execution of the work was in the 
hands of the Piovincial Public "Works’ Departments In 192’), 
however, the experiment uas made in the United Provinces of 
transfemng the execution of repairs from the Public Works to 
the Archrcological Department, and ns this experiment proved 
eminently successful, it has now been extended to the Punjab, and 
will piohably be extended by degrees to other Pronnres also 
The cost of maintaining a special staff is necessarily slightly higher 
but it is more than counterbalanced by the improved quality of 
the work, for which the average Engineer has little aptitude 

^ ^ ^ 

In September 1927 a reference vas received fiom the India 
Office communicating a proposal of the American Oriental Society 
for the establishment in India of an Ameiican School of Indo- 
Iianian Research The Government of India welcomed the pro- 
posal on the undei standing that the School and it® woi’heis would 
abstain from all forms of local political activity and that the 
Government of India were not required to make any financial con- 
tribution towards it Such a school is likely to be of the greatest 
value to oriental research in this country, not merely by virtue of 
what it may itself achieve, but because of the effect it may have 
in raising the general standard of scientific philological work 

^ ^ ^ 

This chapter might fitly close with a mention of the successful 
completion of the great Linguistic Survey of India on which Sir 
George Grierson has been engaged for the greater part of the last 
thirty years The survey represents an achievement hitherto at- 
tempted by no other country, and it puts on permanent recoid 
examples of the exact speech of nearly a hundred different linguis- 
tic communities in the Indian Empire Lord Birkenhead has well 
compared Sir George Grierson’s work to that of Gibbon, of Samuel 
Johnson and of" Murray, whilst His Majesty’s Government have 
recognised its" value by conferring upon Sir George the high honour 
of the Order of Merit 



CHAPTER n. 


Polihcs (Iiunng the year. 

(In tins Cha 2 )tcr the Moids “ 'J he Montagu-Chelnisford lie- 
forms ”, “ The Reforms ” and “ Tiic Reformed System of Goa- 
einmcnt all mean the existing sjstcin ol government in India 
•which IS based on tlic Go's eminent of India Act of 1919 In an 
Appendix Mill he found a short note on the composition and gionp- 
ing of the existing Logislatne Assomhly ) 

Knough nas said in tlie jireMons chapter about the effect of 
the announcement icgarding the Statutoiy Commission to show 
tint it must he legaided as the most important single event in 
the politics of tlie \car winch we aic now passing undei revie'w 
We may, in fact, riglith legard it as the pi\ot on which the •whole 
politics of the •\ear tin ns, for, quite soon aftoi the end of the 
period with which we dealt m our previous report the coming 
Commission began to oast its shadow before, and discussion re- 
garding its composition began to appear in the columns of the 
public jirc'-s and clscwlicrc But in truth the announcement of 
the Commission li is acted as something more than a pivot It 
has, if we may change our simile somewhat \iolenflv, perfoimed 
tlic functions of i sjioctrost ope foi it lias split Indian politics into 
itb component pa’t*- distinguishing one element horn anothci 
uid Giiahling the tihsencr to see something of the composition of 
the subject winch he is stud-^ing B^ the help of this ne^w lustiu- 
ment he will see how interests, communities, and sections of politi- 
cal opinion range themselves and how the Provinces also come 
into the many coloured hue, for their politics and points of vie-w 
are also elements — and elements of growing importance — ^in the 
geneial pjlitics of India 

^ ^ 

Tlie appoiiitineiil of the Commission at a date earlier than 
1929 — the end of the ten year period mentioned in the Govern- 
ment of India Act — ^liad been long demanded in India, for it is, 
peihaps, not surprising to find that educated political opinion in) 
this country ascribes most, if not all, of the difficulties encountered 
in the working of the reformed constitution to the limitations- 

( 41 ) 
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iiiipohcd by its inowcdl'^ ivniibitiomil foiui upon popular control 
Thcxe lia\c, tbeiefore, been conslani dcinandb fiom a ycy } early 
date for a re\i8ion oi tlio Go^ eminent of India Act of a kind sat- 
isfactory to Indian aspiiations As early as Scpteinber 1921 the 
Assembly accepted a resolution embodying ils opinion that an in- 
quiiy into a revision of the Goveinment of India Act at an earlici 
date tlian 1929 ivas desirable In reply the Secretary of Stjite 
urged tbat tlie existing constitution provided opportunities for 
piogress and tbat the new political machinery had not been fully 
tested or the capacity of the Indian electorate fullj ascertained 
During 1923 the Legislative Assembly tu u e again gave its opinion 
in favoui of immediate constitutional advance Naturally these 
opinions were strongly reinforced when the Congress Party entered 
the Assembly at the end of 1923, and in the following jear the 
Government of India agreed that it was desirable to hold an in- 
<]^uiry into the working of the constitution hitherto The Secretary' 
of State concurred in this view, and the question again arose in 
the Assembly during 1924 Early in that jear a lesolution was 
moved recommending an early levision of the Gkivernment of India 
Act with a view to securing foi India full self-governing Dominion 
status within the British Empire togethei with resjionsible govern- 
ment in the provinces An amendment to this resolution was 
-tabled by Pandit Motilal Nehru, the I eadei of the Congress Party 
in the Assembly, who suggested the summoning of a Round Table 
Conference to recommend a draft const itutioii for India This 
amendment was accepted by a very large ma■^onty During the 
debate Sir Malcolm Hailey who was then Home Member, announced 
that the Government of India was prepared to hold an inquiry into 
the working of the constitution up to date, hut he made it quite 
deal that no such ladical measures as were contemplated by either 
the resolution or the amendment could he entertained He said 
that if dll inquirv revealed the desirability and feasibility of anv 
advances or amendments within the limits of the existing Act, 
-then the Government of India would be willing to notify Parlia- 
ment to that effect If however the inquiry showed that no advance 
was possible without amending the Act that would leave the question 
jof advance entirely open and the Government of India entirely 
iiicommitted with regard to it As a result of this debate a 
'Committee consisting pnitly of officials and partly of non-officials 
•was appointed under the Chairmanship of the late Sir Alexander 
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Muddimau to see wliat could be done to improve tbe workmg of 
the existing machinery The Committee issued its report in. March 
1925 The majority maintamed that the present constitution had 
not been m existence long enough to enable any decision on its 
meiits to be pronounced, but the minority opposed this view and 
declaied that Indian political opmion would be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the abolition of Dyarchy and the institution of pro- 
vincial autonomy On September 7th, 1925, the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, then Home Member of the Government of India, moved 
a Resolution in the Assembly recommendmg the acceptance of the 
principle underlying the Majority Report of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee and early consideration of the detailed recommenda- 
tions contained therein foi improving the machmery of Govern- 
ment Mr Crerar, then Home Secretary, moved an identical 
resolution in the Council of State A long amendment to the 
Resolution in the Assembly was moved by the leader of the Swaraj 
Party, the gist of it being that immediate steps be taken to move 
His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parliament 
embodying such fundamental changes in the constitutional 
machmery and administration of India as would make the gov- 
ernment of the coimtry fully responsible The Amendment also 
recommended the holding of a Roimd Table Conference or other 
suitable agency adequately representative of all Indian, European 
and Anglo-Indian mterests, to frame a detailed scheme based on 
the above prmciples, and to place the said scheme for approval 
before the Legislative Assembly, after which it would be submitted 
to Parliament to be embodied in a statute The Amendment was 
earned agamst the Government by 72 votes to 45 

Lastly, durmg the debate on the general budget in March 1926 
another resolution was moved asking for the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission at some date earlier than 1929 After a 
discussion lasting for two days the resolution was negatived hr 47 
votes to 31, but it must be remembered that before the debate 
place the whole of the Congress Party had vacated their 

in /V A 
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inoio moderate section, Iiomcvci, Jia\o (ill tluough been willing to 
submit the uliole question to the Sliitu(or;y Commission referred 
to in section 84-A of the Go\cnnncnt of India Act 1919 


o- 




n? 


Before i^e eutei on the narrative of the year's events in politics, 
we may uith advantage make a feu geneial obsenutions One 
gieat danger, to uhich even uritei on Indian politics is exposed, 
IS the all but unavoidable necessitj of siinphf’s ing his subject 
uuduly To compile a faithful and reasonabh complete ai count 
of the politics of an}’- country which can properl} be said to have 
any politics, is aluays apt to prove a troublesome and involved 
undertaking, but a re\iew of Indian politics presents certain diffi- 
culties peculiar to itself In truth, the difFerenee between ihro- 
nichng the annual politics of a country like England which may 
be adequatel} summarised in an account of her u ell-defined poli- 
tical parties and their programmes and party warfare, and chro- 
nicling the politics of India, — where there are no true political 
parties, and consequently, no party programmes in the usuall} 
accepted sense of the word — is the difterence between drauing a 
plan of a well ordered garden and that of paintmir a picture of a 
great stretch of virgin country -The reader will, therefore, under- 
stand that the chapter which follows is to be likened to a photo- 
graph taken from an aeioplane As uide a stretch as possible will 
be covered but at the unavoidable expense of much omission of 
detail and much violent compression into single phrases of long 
and complex arguments and qualifymg conditions Political, con- 
stitutional, regional, economic, social and other strands are all 
intcr-tv ined In some places the eye may discern a regular 
pattern and in other places the beginnings of such a pattern, but 
it would be a mistake to look for any harmonius, comprehensible 
design throughout the whole complex of movements, aspirations, 
alliances, and antagonisms of many kinds which go to make up 
what we conveniently call Indian politics Matters which at one 
time may be settled by a Police Court, a To-wn Council, or similar 
humble agency, may at others assume political importance and 
require the attention of a Provincial, or, even, the Central, Gov- 
ernment or Legislature The slaughter of a cow in certain cir- 
cumstances, or the beating of a drum in a particular place may 
give rise to results which reverberate throughout India, and, by 
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iben eftcct on communal lelations, react on tbe general political 
situation Again, theie is one jiolitics of tbe central legislature 
and anoibei of <be proMUcial legislatures — indeed, of eacli pro- 
vincial legislative council and each piovince In some places tliere 
IS one politics of Ibo couniiy and anotlier of tb.e tovm, or, again, 
one politics of landlords and anotber of tenants Already it is 
not ioo eaily to discern tbe beginnings of iival politics of capital 
and labour and, unfortunately, rival communal policies cannot 
possibly be ignored boivever much they may be deprecated Com- 
pact of all these, and yet having its ovni form, its own individual 
•character, and its own particular problems which differ from those 
of any of its paits, is Indian politics, and the whole of its seciet 
will not be "iven un to him v ho understands — or thinks he under- 

C A 

stands — the peculiar circumstances of the Legislative Assembly, 
or of any provincial legislature, or of any one, or of several of 
the many ‘strands uliich make up the politics of this country To 
see things whole must be the ambition of the student of Indian 
political affairs no less than of the philosopher 

It is unnecessary to point out that much of the complexity of 
present dav Indian politics was introduced by the Act of 1919 
Before this siatute was brought into operation, it might be said 
fairly enough that thoie was no provincial politics Bengal and 
Bombay, or perhaps more accurately, Calcutta and Bombay 
City, had certain well defined economic interest, which, on occa- 
sions, brought them into disagreement with the Central Q-ovem- 
ment or Avith other pai-ts of India But tbe Government of India 
was stronglv centralised goveiument and the provinces had far less 
scope than they now have and consequently less need and fewer 
oppoitunities for developing then own politics and provincial points 
of view The Heforms by investing the provinces with something 
of the appearance — and, perhaps, of the realitv also — of the com- 
ponent States of a federal government, profoundlv altered their 
•status and functions Again, it was necessaiy, as the anthois 
•of the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, generally known 
•as the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, frankly stated, to rouse the 
Indian people from their “ pathetic contentment ”, in other words, 
to cultivate the political sense in the masses of this country 
Ifaturally such a proceeding as this was bound to add to the com- 
plexity of Indian politics, and the encouragement given to the 
process of development of a common Indian nationalitv has resulted 
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in a great quickening of political thought, and in a steadily grow- 
ing piessnre, and ceaseless and vahinhlo criticism, from cert, -in 
quarters against not only tlio poiformancc of the Indian Oovern- 
inout but against its ^ery stiucture and foundation*: Pressure and 
ciiticism of this Ifind come inostlj from the extreme left wing of 
Indian political opinion, but practical!}'- all scciions of political 
thought in this country aio united in then demand for responeihle 
self-government on the same terms as the other solf-govemiinr domi- 
nions of the British Commonnonllh Onl\ a negligible minnnti 
ask for complete independence outside the British Commonwealth, 
and we aie ]ustified in saying that the nliimato goal hefnic the 
Indian politicians of all shades of opinion is ‘ dominion status ' 
for India Nothing could demonstrate this more clcailv than the 
fate of the Independence Besolution, (to ulneh ue ‘^hall levert later 
in this chapter) passed at the Ufadras Session of the All-India 
[N'ational Congress m December 1927 That Ttosolntion awoke no 
response in the country and has since been tacith ignored by eiei-y 
important section of Indian political thought 

^ w ^ 

These two lesults of the Eeforms, nnmelv the change in the 
status of the piovinces, and the general quickening of political life, 
thought, and aspirations in this country, have exeicised then in- 
fluence during the years since 1921 in tvo opposite directions 
They have been both centrifugal and centripetal influences One 
of the features of these post-Reforms years has been a growth of 
provincial consciousness which has shown itself in the increasing^ 
importance of provincial politics os compaied with all-India 
politics Many of the keenest and most able politicians in India are 
to he found in the provincial councils, most of which are very live 
centres of political activity It might perhaps he too much to 
say that instead of one political centre of gravity for all India 
each province has its own centre in its own provincial council, or 
that the doings of the Central Legislature are, in the eyes of the 
provincial electorates and councils, of secondary importance But 
that a tendency in this direction exists can hardly be doubted 

Another fea-ture of these post-reform years is the growth in 
class and community consciousness The most spectacular demon- 
stration of this has been provided by the course of Hindu-Muslim 
iterations, but it should not he forgotten that these two aie not the 
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only coromxmities winch, liave an individual outlook and particular 
ambitions and politics All the coloui* and action of post-Reforms- 
politics in the Madras Presidency — ^wbere politics bave been both 
picturesque and strenuous during these years — derive from the 
iivalry between the Brahman and !N’on-Brahman communities, 
which aie seived respectively by two of the most -ably conducted 
and readable newspapers in all India — the “ Hindu ”, and 
“ Justice ” It is from the latter that the Non-Brahmin paity 
in Madras takes its name of the ‘ Justice Party ’ by which it is 
very often known The depressed classes, too, are becoming more 
vocal, and their annual and other conferences will, no doubt, foster 
among them a sense of unity of interests which will m time perhaps 
develop into a unity of political action Elsewhere, Swarajists and 
Responsivists, or Landlords and Tenants have imported into 
politics rivalries based on real differences m pomts of view or mate- 
iial interests, the germs, in fact, of true party programmes of the 
future But, on the whole, such political groupings as we have 
seen m the Indian provinces since the rise of the new legislatuies 
have been on communal rather than on ordinary party lines 

But if the Reforms have exercised an apparentlv disruptive 
influence in these two directions, in others their influence has workciT 
quite as strongly in the other direction of unifying and solidifying 
the different sections, communities, and races of India In the 
very forefront of these unifying mfluences is the Central Legis- 
lature, in whose two Houses are gathered representatives of eveiw 
pait and class of India, assembled togethei for a common purpose, 
conscious of certain general interests and aspiiations which thev 
all hold in common, and dealing normally with business whicli 
concerns the whole of India In the years since 1921, the Legis- 
lative Assembly has become beyond anv question the focus of all- 
India politics The other all-India political oiganisations, whether 
National Congress, Muslim League, Hindu Mahasabha or Liberal 
Eederation, are definitely party, communal, or sectional organisa- 
tions, and cannot now challenge the pre-eminence of the Central 
Legislature 

In the League of Nations, and in various mtematfrr— 
congresses, conferences, and committees, Indians now find 
selves representmg a country which, in the eyes of tie 
world, is more and more regarded as a nation-state^ “ 
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STicii in the counsels of her sister nations and enjoying with them 
equal status and equal piivileges Here again is a centripetal 
-force helping to draw scattered parts to a common centre 

But if India is still in process of becoming a political unity, 
she has long been an economic unity subject to all the influences 
and forces, material and non-material, which operate in such a 
state Hndouhtedly the economic motive is one of the strongest 
-centralismg forces at work in any nation-state, Pederal or Unitary, 
-and it merges imperceptibly into other motives, or, even, it may 
be said, mcludes other motives of moral or political land which 
are more generally admitted to be the mainsprmgs of national 
-patriotism Hallways, roads, telegraphs, and post offices do more 
-fhan bring the peoples and parts of India into close physical contact 
and communication with each other They break down barriers 
wluch have been erected by centuries of isolation and consequent 
divergent development, barriers not only of time and space but of 
eonflicting interests and different ideas and ideals They provide 
the physical and material, and lay the foundations of some of the 
spiritual conditions of national unity The fiscal policy of India 
IS an element in her economic system of high constructive capacity 
"In the matter of tariffs, the Central Legislature thinks and works 
-for all India, for this is a peculiar sphere m which no sectional 
-'mterests can be allowed to triumph If they do, then their sup- 
porters must at any rate do homage to the national ideal by ma n- 
taining that the interests of the part coincide with those of the 
whole From the point of view of economics, India is already a 
-solid, well-articulated imit, and economic unity is the corner stone 
of political and, generally, of national unity 

So when the appointment of the Statutory Commission was 
announced, the response to it was not imanimous in this country, 
and some of the voices were not very clear or easily recognisable 
' The responses of the different forces and mterests mentioned above, 
speakmg, as these do, with diffeient voices and, some of them, m 
-opposite senses, represent neither foituitous nor artificial reactions 
to the event, so fateful for India’s future, of the formation of the 
Statutory Commission On the contrary, the said forces and in- 
terests from which the responses proceed, are the products of 
conditions, some of which have prevailed for long enough, whilst 
others owe their existence to the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms 
'This short prolegomenon mav, perhaps, help the reader to sort 
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out tlie drfteieut elements in tlie apparently jumbled spectrum 
wbicb IS Indian politics smce INfovember 8tb, 1927 

We may now start fiom tbe point where we left off last year^ 
and begm to weld oui link for 1927-28 on to tbe rest of the chain 
On April 1st, 1927, Hmdu-Muhammadan antagonism overspiead 
the whole field of Indian politics and diverted all attention to itself 
The situation was such as to cause the giavest concern to all 
"the responsible political leaders of the country, and a few weeks 
after the close of the period with which we dealt m last year’s 
leport an infiuential attempt was made to reach some agreement 
between the rival views of the leadmg spokesmen of the two com- 
munities on the outstanding political question in issue between 
them, that is, the question of the jomt versus the separate electoiate 
Readers of “ India m 1926-27 ” will, perhaps, remember the 
description given at pages 15 to 19 of a meeting of Muhammadan 
leaders on March 20th, 1927, of the conditions which were there 
laid down as bemg necessary to the acceptance of the Joint Electo- 
rate by the Muhammadan community, and of the reception of 
these conditions by certam Hindu members of the Central Legis- 
lature, who discussed them at a meeting held on March 23rd At 
a meeting of the AU-India Congress Committee held at Bombav 
in the middle of May, 1927, the Muslim leaders’ proposals of 
March 20th were unanimously adopted subject to a few modi- 
fications which did not affect their imderlying principles Unfor- 
tunately, however, this latest development produced no immediate 
effect on the situation and mdeed, was subsequently condemned 
from two opposite directions Immediately after the passing of 
the resolutions, complaints were received from orthodox Hindu 
quarters, and suggestions were made for the calling of a special 
meeting of the AU-India Congress Committee to call to account 
its Working Committee, which had piloted the adoption of the 
Delhi proposals through the general meeting of the Congress Com- 
mittee Later, at the end of Julv, twenty-seven Muslim membeis 
of the Punjab Council headed by Malik Piroz Elan Hoon the 
Minister for Local Self-Government, signed a declaration in favour 
of the maintenance of the system of the separate electorate until 
it could be abandoned by common consent of both the Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities Thev declared that Punjabi Mus- 
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Jims do not at piesent want to abandon tbc separate elec- 
toiate and they opposed the proposals made at the Delbi meet- 
ing of JXarcb tbe 20tli So, as Me sum in the preceding chapter, 
relations betMeen the tivo communities greu steadily more bittei 
and estranged throughout the summer until it seemed as though a 
tacit agreement had been airived at by all sections of political 
•opinion in India to concentrate on this one Titnl factor in the 
national life of the countiy Unfortunately concentration took 
the shape mostly of partisanship, of the statement of communal 
lights and claims, and of recriminations and nolently expressed 
charges and counter cliarges One moie attempt, however, was 
to be made to settle or, at any rale, to ameliorate inter-communal 
differences before the announcement of tlie Royal Commission came 
to provide a rival sub 3 ect of attention and to range Hindu-Muham- 
madan opinion along different lines This was the Simla Unity 
Conference of September, 1927, whicli lias been discussed in the 
preceding chapter 

Such was the state of affairs when the Legislative Assembly 
met on the ISth August, 1927 Indian politics hod, as it were, 
shrunk to this single glowing nucleus in which all other elements 
were fused There had been no notable development in the general 
political situation, in spite of the earnest attempts of the All-India 
•Congress Committee, first to find some way of inducing other poli- 
tical parties to come into the Congress fold, and secondlv to square 
the conduct of members of the Congress Partv in the legislatures 
particularly in the Madras Legislative Council, with then creed 
as enunciated at the session of the All-India I7atioual Congress 
held at Gauhati in December, 1926 An appendix: to last yeai's 
report contained a resolution, passed at the Gauhati Congress, 
in which the general policy of the Congress Party wa'; re-affirmed 
The first article in the resolution enjoined members of the party 
to refuse to accept Ministerships or any other offices in the gift 
of the Government, and to oppose the formation of ministenes 
by other parties, until, in the opinion of the Congress or the All- 
India Congress Committee, a satisfactory response had been made 
to the national demand The provisions of this clause had been 
-tacitly disobeyed by Congressmen in the Madras Council and, 
perhaps, in one or two other provinces also, and at its session 
in the middle of May, 1927, the All-India Congress Committee 
^sked its "Working Committee to demand an explanation from the 
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Madras Cormcil’s Congress Party for tlie latter’s failure to tlirow 
out tte mmistry according to the Gauhati mandate This expla- 
nation was to be presented at the next meeting of the All-India 
•Congress Committee Influential members of the Madras Congress 
Party who were present at this meeting explained that if the exist- 
ing ministry had been thrown out, the Justice Party would have 
come back to power and would have perpetuated dyarchy In 
view of these explanations, the Congress Working Committee put 
forth a new interpretation of the Gauhati resolution which, they 
said, imposed no obligation to defeat a ministry, if by doing so, 
the Congress Party would be strengthening the bureaucracy The 
Working Committee also passed a resolution congratulating the 
Madras Council Congress Party on their behaviour and saying that 
nothing inconsistent with the Gauhati resolution had been done 
by them This, however, did not please some sections of the 
party, and contioversy regarding the conduct of the Congress 
Party in the Madras Council contmued spasmodically throughout 
the remainder of the year At the beginning of July an important 
■development in the political situation appeared to be likely, for 
at a special session of the Non-Brahmin Pederation held at Coim- 
batore, a resolution was imanimouslv adopted permitting members 
of the party to 30in the Congress to aid the spread of the ideals 
and aims of the Non-Brahmm movement The practical results 
of this resolution, however, were slight Thus, at the opening of 
the Simla session of the Indian Legislature no tangible success 
had attended the eflorts of the Congress Party to bring about either 
inter-communal or inter-party unity 


The outstandmg feature of the session was the discussion on 
the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India BiR In last year’s 
report the vast importance of this bdl to Indian finance and cur- 
rency policy was explained, and our account of the aboye-mentioned 
debate on the bill will be found m Chapter VII in which finance 
18 treated separately The annoxmcement of the postponement of 
the Bill on September 8 th made it clear that the pomts m jssoe 
between Sir Basil Blackett and his opponents were not going ^ 
be settled by compromise but would have to be fought out sg^^ 
at some other time ‘ 
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Another economic measuio of great iinpoi-tancc, in regard to 
T\hich acute differences beh\ccu the Government and some of 
the opposition existed, but icgaiding which the Government and 
the right wing of the opposition, that is, the I^ationalist Partj, 
managed to come to agreement, was the Indian Tariff (Cotton 
Yam Amendment) Bill Tlic account of the pi ogress of this bill 
in the Assembly also vill be discussed moie appioprialely in a 
later chapter The bill vas lefcircd to a select committee on 
August 22nd, after the speeches had shown that a section of 
opinion in the House, winch was not confined to any one party, 
wislied to w'lden the scope ot the hill In including a protective 
duty on piece-goods and also scheme for giving a bounty to the 
cotton industiy Another section of opinion however, was opposcvl 
to imposing any fuither duties in the inteiests of the mill-ownera 
on necessaries of life 

A hiief reference may he made here to a third hill, which was 
introduced during this session 

In view of the world-wide interest in the Hindu custom of 
child maiTiage which has heen laised by Miss Mayo's book and 
the various rejoinders thereto, it is only fitting that more than 
passing notice should he given to a hill introduced by a nou- 
ojBficial Hmdu member on the first Hebmary and debated on 
September the 15th, the object of which was to regulate marriages 
of children amongst Hindus by prohibiting marriages of girls 
below the age of 12 and of boys below tbe age of 15 In the 
words of the mover — Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda — ^the primary object 
of the bill was to put a stop to child wudowhood Quoting from 
the last census report, that of 1921, the Rai Sahib pointed out 
that in the latter year there were in India ” 612 Hindu widows 
who were babies not even 12 months old, 498 between 1 and 2 
years, 1,280 between 2 and 3, 2,863 between 3 and 4, and 6,758 
who were between 4 and 5 years of age making a total of 12,016 
widows under 5 years of age The number of Hindu widows 
between 5 and 10 years of age was 85,580 and those between 10 
and 15 years, 2,33,533 The total numbei of widows under 10 
was 97,596, and under 15 was 3,31,793 These numbers include 
Jam and Arya widows, for Jams and Aryas have heen separately 
classed probably for political purposes, otherwise they are all 
Hindus and are governed by the same marriage laws And if 
we include Brahmos and Sikhs, who are as much Hindus as the 
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so-called Hindus, tlie total number of Hmdu widows undei 16 
was 3,32,472 in 1921 Tbe giavity of tbe question will bowevei 
be realised wben we lemember that out of every 1,000 Hindu 
married women, 14 aie under 5 years of age. 111 below 10, and 
437 under 15 years of age Tbis means tbat a little over 11 per 
cent of tbe Hmdu women are supposed to lead a married life 
wben tbey are below 10 yeais of age, ? e , they are mere children, 
and tbat nearly 44 per cent of tbem lead married lives wben tbey 
are less tban 16 years of age, i e , wben tbey are not yet out of 
tbeir teens and before tbey bave attained true and full puberty 
and are physically utterly unfit to bear tbe strain of marital rela- 
tions ” This, m tbe mover’s own words, was tbe state of affairs 
which be wished to remedy He argued tbat bis proposal was in 
no way opposed to Hmdu doctrme or Hmdu religious law and 
be emphasised tbe beneficial effect which would be produced by 
the acceptance of bis proposals on tbe health and vitality of the 
Hmdu community Discussion on tbe bill concentrated on two 
proposals One of tbem, moved by a member of tbe Congress 
Party, recommended tbat it be referred to a select committee, and 
tbe second, moved by Mr Crerar, Home Member, tbat it be 
circulated for tbe purpose of ehcitmg public opmion One or 
two orthodox Hmdu members voted for circulation, but tbe majority 
favoured reference to a select committee There was general sup- 
port for tbe prmciple of fixmg an age limit below which a marriage 
would be declared void, but tbe orthodox opponents of tbe select 
committee motion, together with one or two official members 
pointed out tbat real progress m social reform depended on tbe 
support of enlightened public opmion In tbe end, tbe Assembly 
decided to refer tbe bill forthwith to a select committee 

Such other important items of busmess as tbe debate on tbe 
Indianisation of tbe Army, on tbe volunteer Police Bill, on tbe 
motion for adjournment to protest agamst tbe non-representation 
of Indians on tbe Royal Commission appomted to consider tbe 
federation of certam East African Colonies, and on one or tiro 
other subjects, will be foimd m other chapters which deal with 
the matters to which they refer 


^ ^ ^ 

Tbe Council of State also bad an autumn session m Sinilfl 
hut a shorter one tban tbat of tbe Legislative Assembly Peril'’' 
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the most important debate wlucb. tooJc place durmg this session 
was on tlie Indianisation of tbe Aimy It followed mucli tbe same 
Imes as tlie conesponding debate in tbe Legislative Assembly and 
will be found mentioned in Cbaptei YIII 

A resolution relatmg to tbe expulsion of Hindus from the 
Kbyber was moved by a Sildi member from tbe Punjab and was 
ultimately withdrawn after a number of members of tbe Ooimcil 
bad expressed tbeir solicitude at tbe unfortunate occurrences acro:s 
tbe Border Tbe debate was remartable for an important state 
ment by Sir Denys Bray, tbe Poieign Secretary, wbo referred to 
tbe dangers arising out of, and utter imwortbmess of tbe bias 
pbemous attacks wbicb are made from time to time by members 
of one community in tbis country on tbe beliefs and tbe sacied 
personages of another community Of much interest also was a 
debate origmated by a member fiom Madras on tbe subject of 
Devadasis in temples Tbe mover wanted tbe practice of dedicating 
girls to temples to stop because be assumed that tbeir life in- 
volved them inevitably in prostitution Mr S B Das, tbe Law 
Member, pointed out that this was not necessarily true, and those 
cases which were true could be satisfactorily dealt with under 
tbe terms of an Act passed a few years befoie for tbe purpose 
of strengthening those sections of the Indian Penal Code which 
deal with tbe buying and sellmg of mmors for immoral purposes 
If the mover would introduce a bill or could suggest any otbei 
measure for further strengthening tbe law, Government would be 
prepared to circulate it for opinion Tbe reply satisfied tbe mover 
of tbe resolution and tbe permission was given to him to withdraw 
it Tbe last debate to be mentioned here was one on a resolution 
moved by a member of tbe Congress Party lecommendmg tbe 
immediate release of all such convicted or under-tnal political pri- 
soners in Indian jails as bad not been held guilty in an open trial 
and of all political detenues whose trial m a court of law was 
not contemplated Tbe mover also wanted tbe appointment of 
a committee to review tbe cases of other political prisoners either 
convicted or under trial Mr Haig, tbe Home Secretary, assured 
tbe Council both that tbe action taken against political prisoners 
under detention was justified l(y tbe necessity for controUmg 
dangerous and revolutionary conspiracies and also that effect was 
being given to tbe policy recently enunciated of releasing tb^'se 
prisoners whose freedom would not imperil public safety. He 
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pointed out also that if effect were given, to this motion, tlie ordi- 
nary rights of individuals and the primary obligation of G-ovem- 
ment to preserve security would he affected The Council rejected 
the motion hy 27 votes to 14 

^ ^ ^ 

By the end of the Simla session of the Legislature there was 
a growing expectation that the formation of the Statutory Com- 
mission to review the political progress of India would he announced 
at no distant date As early as Time, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one 
nf the leaders of the old Indian Liberal Party, had raised the 
q^ue^tion of the appointment of the Commission in the public press 
and had protested strongly against the restriction of membership 
of the Commission to British members concerning which certain 
rumours had been circulatmg for some time But until the very 
dj\ of the announcement of the mam mterest of the public and 
of politicians centred in the Hindu Muhammadan troubles We 
have already seen the outcome of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee’s meeting at Bombay, and of the Simla Unity Conference, 
and we have noted the results of the second attempt of the All- 
India Congress Committee to find some wav out of the inter- 
communal impasse 

But even this great subject of dispute was now about to be 
swallowed up in and become an element of one still greater For 
about a week after the Calcutta Unity Conference had come to an 
end. His Excellencv the Yiceroy announced the formation and 
composition of the Statutorv Coimnission m a statement which 
was made public on Hovember the Sth This statement will be 
found reproduced as an appendix to this book and should be 
studied carefully by all who want to understand whv Parliament 
decided to appoint an entirelv Parliamentarv Commisuon and also 
why it chose to appomt the Commission when it did His Excel- 
lency went fully mto these points at the beginning of his state- 
ment, and after showing what the task of the Commission tmuld 
he gave a thorough exposition of the reasons which had decid^ 

^ s Majesty s Government to limit membership of the 
«ion to members of ParLament Lord Irwin next announced 
Majesty’s Government, whilst not dictating to the 
vrbat procedure it should follow, were of opinion tb^r 
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taking evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to invite 
a tToint Select Oommittee of tbe Central Legislature, cbosen from 
among its non-official members, to convey its views to tbe Com- 
mission in any manner decided upon by tbe latter. Lurtber, after 
tbe Co m m i ssion bad reported to His Majesty’s Government, and 
before tbe lattei bad laid its own proposals on tbe report before 
Parliament, a full opportunity would be given for Indian opinion 
of different schools to give its views upon them To tbis end it 
was intended to invite Parliament to refer these pioposals to a 
J oint Committee of both Houses and to permit delegations from tbe 
Indian Central Legislature and any other bodies whom tbe Jomt 
Parliamentary Committee might wish to consult, to attend and 
confer with tbe Jomt Committee After tbe above details of tbe 
composition and procedure of tbe Commission, His Excellency 
then explamed tbe advantages which would accrue from such a 
Commission adoptmg such a procedure as bad been outlmed 

In preparation for tbe armouncement, His Excellency tbe Vice- 
roy bad invited a number of tbe leaders of Indian political life, 
representmg all shades of political opmion, and drawn from diffei- 
ent communities, to explain tbe decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and tbe reasons for it In taking this step His Excellency 
was actuated by tbe desire to ensure that these gentlemen should 
be put in possession of full and accuiate facts relatmg to tbe 
momentous decision taken by tbe Home Government m order that 
there might be no risk of their bemg taken by surprise and bavmg 
to form their judgment on possibly misleading information Tbe 
Governors of tbe Provinces also intemewed tbe leaders of political 
thought and groups, as well as a few leadmg press representatives, 
in tbeii own Provinces with tbe same objects in view as His Ex- 
cellency Lord Irwm Tbe reception of tbe annoimcement, which 
was made simultaneously m Parliament and in India, was some- 
what extraordinary, for immediately tbe leaders of tbe extreme 
left and tbe extreme right of Indian politics jomed bands m 
denouncing tbe constitution of the Commission and its procedure 
and advocating a boycott Tbe attitude of tbe extreme left, that 
IS, tbe Congress Party, bad never been m any doubt, for they bad 
declared consistently for at least two years that nothing would 
satisfy them but a Bound Table Conference between representa- 
tives of tbe British Government and representatives of political 
India at which tbe subject for discussion would not be tbe formula- 
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tion of a constitution for India but merely boiv to implement wbat 
18 generally faaown as the ' Hational Demand ’ , tbat is, tbe 
demand formulated by Pandit Motilal Nebxu in bis amendment 
to tbe Resolution moved by Sir Alexander Muddiman in tbe Legis- 
lative Assembly on September 7tb, 1925, to wbicb we bave referred 
earlier m tbis chapter Tbe extreme rigbt, tbat is tbe section of 
tbe old Liberal or Moderate school of Indian politicians, led by 
Sii Te] Babadur Sapru, wbo found most of bis support in tbe 
Liberals of tbe Dnited Piovinces, Madras, and Bombay City, 
attacked tbe announcement on tbe ground of tbe exclusion of 
Indians from tbe Commission and tbe consequent insult, as tbey 
alleged, to India’s National self-respect But wbat migbt be 
called tbe mtermediate schools of political thought, namely, those 
represented by tbe Nationalist Party in tbe Legislative Assembly 
and by tbe Responsivists in Bombay and elsewhere opposed tbe 
Commission, as constituted on somewhat different lines Whilst 
resenting tbe exclusion of Indians from tbe Commission tbey were 
not prepared to boycott it for tbat reason alone, and tbey made 
it known tbat if tbe conditions on which tbe Indian Committees 
were to be associated with tbe Commission were satisfactory to 
them, tbey would be prepared to co-operate This was made clear 
by a Joint statement issued about tbe middle of November of 
1927 by Messrs Jayakar, Kelkar, Aney, and Dr Moonje, wbo are 
all members of tbe Legislative Assembly Tbe three first named 
are tbe principal leaders of tbe Responsive Co-operators, whilst 
Dr Moonje is at present tbe leadmg spokesman of tbe All-India 
Hmdu Mabasabba About a month later, at a public meeting 
which be addressed in Bombay, Mr Kelkar once more defined tbe 
Responsivists’ attitude towards tbe Commission He was not for 
tbe immediate proclamation of a boycott, be declared, since be 
was opposed to any merely negative proceedmg such as this He 
would wait until tbe Statutory Commission bad made it clear wbat 
tbeir relations would be with tbe Committees which were to be 
chosen by tbe difierent legislative bodies This attitude the Re- 
sponsivists and many of tbe Nationalists maintained until tbe 
publication of Sir John Simon’s letter of Kebruary tbe 6tb, 1928, 
to which we shall come shortly, and it was re-affirmed by an inter- 
view given in New Delhi on January 21st by Mr Jayakar wbo 
^aid that be would not quarrel over trifles but would be satisfied if 
tbe Central Indian Committee, sitting wutb tbe Coromi‘=sion as a 
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parallel body, were able to subroiton case of dasagreement a sepaiate 
report to tbe Indian Legislative Assembly wbicb. would be toi- 
warded by tbe Assembly to Parhament and be regarded as pos- 
sessmg equal weight and authority with the Joint Parliamentaiy 
Committee’s Peport Apart from the Congress and the P’ationalist 
(which includes the Responsive Co-operators) parties in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the Indian National Liberal Pederation, the 
All-India Muslim League, the AU-India Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Non-23rahmin Party m the south, there are few organised 
pobtical parties or schools of political thought in this countiy^ 
But the Non-Brahmin or Justice Paify in Madras, which has a 
companion in the Bombay Non-Brahmin organisation is one of the 
most important and powerful of all the political organisations in 
India At first the attitude of these Non-Brahmm bodies towards 
the Commission was doubtful, and some of their leaders, in both 
Madras and Bombay, declared their dissatisfaction vith the Com- 
mission But as time went on this attitude changed, slowly but 
perceptibly, until by the end of the year under review the 
bulk of Non-Brahmin opinion in these tvo provinces bad begun 
to be favourable to the idea of co-operation with the Commission 
Muhammadan opinion did not range itself immediately cither for 
or against the Commission With the exception of Mi Jmnah, 
no Muhammadan politician of any standing denounced the Com- 
mission and even !Mr Tinnah waited until tovaids the end of 
November before he publicly expressed his disapproval and his 
•idherence to the boycott The Hindu Mahasabha, again did not 
express its opinion as a bodv come of its prominent membeia 
declared for the boycott of the Commission as at present consti- 
tuted, but the next annual general meeting was not due until 
April, and vhile it was clear that a very large proportion of its 
inembor-i fa-^oured the bo'vcotf it was impossible in November to 
Imow how the course of events would influence the Mahasabha’a 
decision in the following Apnl It is true that n meeting of the 
Worl ing Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, hdd at Beiierns 
in Hefembrr under the Presidentship of Hr ^foonte adopted a 
resolution urgintr the boycott of the Statiiton’ Commission Also 
I spinal meeting’ of the Hindu Mahasabha vas railed at Madras 
durincr Conerrss TTcel bv Pandit Mndan Mohan Mala’^na Some 
member- of the Mahasabha attended and passed a resolution in 
favour of the hoveott, but ncitber of fbese two meetings were 
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regal ded as ka ving comiiutted tke oigamsation as a whole to the 
boycott 

At ki st tke pi ess was almost luiammously hostile to tke 
aimouucement Tke Anglo-Indian press, however, accepted it and 
pomted out tke possibilities foi constiuctive co-operation with tke 
Oominission which tke suggested procedure provided, but tke Indian 
press was very largely against it It should be explained that tke 
Government of India, unlike most of tke regularly constituted 
governments in tke world, has no pi ess of its own on which it 
can rely for support As a rule tke Anglo-Indian press gives 
geneial support, but any one or all of tke Anglo-Indian news- 
papers might, and some i^imes do, turn strongly against tke Gov- 
ernment of India in ma^teis of tke highest importance. Tke 
leason, of course, is that tke Government of India is not a Gov- 
ernment placed and kept in power by a political party whose organs 
are pledged to its support, and tke Indian owned and controlled 
press 16, on tke whole, an opposition press 

As time went on, it became possible to distinguish through tke 
clouds of press and platform controversy tke realities of tke boycott 
situation, and both its strength and weakness became more and 
more clearly appaient Before tke end of tke year statements 
made by prominent Muslims in tke Punjab and Bengal and else- 
where had made it quite clear that a strong and influential section 
of their community was not prepared to boycott tke Commission, 
and it remamed to be seen how large a proportion this section 
would be of the whole community Except in Bombav City and 
tke TJmted Provinces tke response from the Liberals had not given 
any very clear lead either in favour of or against boycott and 
the Pesponsivists and IV^on-Bralimins as we have seen, were await- 
ing developments But denunciations of the Commission conti- 
nued to rage furiously in the press and practicallv all the most 
important leaders of the different political parties in the Legislative 
Assemhlv had pledged themselves to boycott tbe Commission withm 
a few weeks of the announcement The attitude of the great mass 
of the people towards the whole affair was pure apathv- This 
clear at the time and it became increasinorlv clear month hv 
The question at issue was not one which interested them 
IS doubtful if more than a verv small percenfas’e i 
to understand it 
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About SIX "Weeks after the aruiounceuient of November tbe 8tb 
tbe annual meetings were beld of tbe three "well kno"wn political 
•organisations — tbe All-India National Congress, tbe All-India 
Muslim League, and tbe National Liberal federation of India 
Tbe AU-India National Congress is tbe oldest nationalist poll 
tical organisation in India and at one time included nearly all 
wbo stood for constitutional progress and political reforms in India 
nltbougb Mubammadans nevei bad very mucb to do witb it Of 
late years, however, its lepresentative character has been narrowed 
by tbe successive defections of the Moderate or Liberal politicians, 
tbe Responsive Co-operators, and, geneially, all wbo do not believe 
in merely obstructing and trying to wreck tbe existing consti- 
tution Tbe 1927 session of the All-India National Congress was 
tbe 42nd since tbe birth of tbe Congress, and opened on December 
tbe 26tb The President this year was Dr Ansan, one of the old 
Non-co-operators, wbo bad consistently beld aloof from tbe Legis- 
latures and from political parties For tbe first time since the 
decay of tbe Non-co-operation movement, and tbe consequent dete- 
rioration in inter-communal relations, a Muhammadan bad been 
chosen as president of Congress This, in combination with tbe 
ob"vious desirability from tbe pomt of view of those wbo supported 
the boycott of tbe Simon Commission, of trying to brmg Muslims 
and Hindus together in united opposition to tbe CommiS'iion caused 
tbe subject of Hindu-Mubammadan relations to come right to tbe 
front during this session of tbe Congress It occupied the central 
part of tbe President’s speech and led to tbe “ Unity Resolution ” 
which, as we have ‘seen, was accepted by tbe Congress Tbeie 
IS no need, therefore, to go any further into this part of tbe pro- 
ceedings of tbe 1927 Session Tbe very great importance attached 
to tbe introduction and passing of tbe Resolution this year should 
not, however, be forgotten 

It was a foregone conclusion that tbe Congress would declare 
for tbe boycott of tbe Simon Commission and tbe Resolution in 
which tbe declaration is embodied laid do"wa that tbe Commis- 
-sion should be boycotted “ at every stage and m every form ”, 
that mass demonstrations should be organised throughout India, 
that vigorous propaganda should be carried on "to make tbe boycott 
effective and successful, and that elected members of all legislative 
bodies should refuse to help tbe Commission and should abstain 
from attending meetings of tbe legislatures except for certain 
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specified pmposes sucli as opposmg any measure detrimental to 
tfie interests of India Part of the Resolution called upon the 
people and on all Congiess organisations to organise mass demon- 
strations on the day of the ai rival of Sir John Simon and his- 
coUeagueSj and similar demonstiations in the different cities which 
they were to visit 

The most spectacular part of the Congress proceedings, how- 
evei, was the passing of a Resolution declaring that the goal of 
the Indian people was complete national independence This 
Resolution, however, was carried only aftei considerable opposi- 
tion It was moved by Jawaharlal Ivehru, the son of the leader 
of the Congiess Paiiy in the Legislative Assembly The movei, 
who had recently arrived in India from Russia, addressed the 
delegates as “ comrades ” and took an important part in all the 
pioceedings of the Session But although this Resolution was 
the most spectaculai part of the Congress proceedings, it fell flat 
in the country at large, and vas quickly regal ded by the more 
responsible sections of public opinion as little moie than the fieak 
of a few young men At any rate, the leaders of the Congress 
Party apparently did not adhere to it, and durmg the course of 
certain discussions on the status of the Indian wing of the Statutory 
Commission Pandit Ifotilal I^ehru stated that his goal was domi- 
nion status for India 

Some preliminary explanation is necessary before we turn to 
the meeting of the All-India Muslim League A little earlier in 
this chapter ve said that important sections of the Punjabi and 
Bengali Muslims had decided to co-operate with the Commission, 
and at a meeting of the Executive of the Muslim League, Sir 
Muhammad Shaft, one of the most influential Muslims in all India, 
and at one time a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, had 
been chosen as President of this year’s session At the same meet- 
ing it was decided to hold the session in Lahore We said also 
that Mr Jinnah had declared for the boycott of the Commission 
Mr Jmnah it was who revived the League in December 1924 
after a period of quiescence, and he continued to be one of its 
dominating peisonalities It was inevitable, therefore, that there 
should be a clash of some sort between him and Sir Muhom®^*’ 
Shafi Mr Jinnah and his supporters wanted the annual 
to take place elsewhere than in Lahore, whereas Sir M 
Shah wanted it to take place in Lahore At a specin^Lui >■ 



’tho Coiuinl of iJu' All-Jndiu ^Muslim Lcapuc liclfl in Delhi in 
Dcceiuhoi, it Ai.is cloriflod by a small niajorif\ llml tlu sc^ision 
-fihoiild take place in CnlcuHa Jtany Pun]al) and Dengal incnihois 
of the League, houever, disputed Ihe lognlll^ of IhiP derision, 
and in tho end Sii jMulinninind Shah defimtoL lefused (o preside 
over the session in C'alcutla In Ihe upsliof, two separate sessions 
vroTc held, one in Lahore undei the presidentship of Sir jrnhnminad 
Shnfi, and the oihei in Calcutta under the jiresulentship of ^faulvi 
Muhammad Yakooh, Depute President of tlie Legislatne 
Assembly 

The Lahore session of the League uas held on December, tlio 
31st and January 1st, Sir ^Muhammad Shaft jnesiding At this 
session a Resolution -was passed inviting the leadeis of all non- 
Muslim communities to co-operate ivith the Jluslim Longue with 
a view to preparing lointly a draft constitution for India for 
presentation to the Statutory Commission or the British Parlia- 
ment Other resolutions were passed unanimously advocating 
separate electorates, the separation of Sind from Bombay, and 
the extension of Reforms to the Rorth "West Prontier Province 
and Baluchistan An all-India committee consisting of thirty 
members was fonned to draw up a constitution and to discuss it 
with other bodies in India 

The Calcutta session was held on the 30th and 31st of December 
and the Ist of January The Statutory Commission was the chief 
topic of discussion, and a resolution in favour of boycotting it 
was passed A Hindu-I\fuslim unity resolution, on the lines of 
that passed at the Madras session of the Indian iN'ational Congress, 
was also carried, with the modification that though separate elec- 
torates were considered inevitable in the present circumstances, 
Muslims would be prepared to abandon them in favoui of Joint 
electorates with a reservation of seats, but only on condition that 
Sind was constituted into a separate autonomous province, and 
that reforms were granted to the North "West Prontier Province 
and Baluchistan 

The tenth session of the National Liberal Federation of India 
opened in Bombay on December 27tb The presidential speech 
was delivered by Sir Tei Bahadur vSapni, who said that the 
Liberal Party must repudiate not only the Commission but the 
entire spirit in which the question of India’s further advance 
Jias been approached by Parliament Another prominent Liberal, 



Sir OJuraaiilal Sitalrad said tliat -wliilst Liberals could not take 
part m tbe present scbenie tbev -n-ere prepared to consider any 
treslx proposals put forvrard by tbe Government Tbrougbout tbe 
session, tbe exclusion of Indians fiom tbe Statutory’' Commission 
was referred to m terms of strong condemnation Lefore they 
dispersed, tbe Liberal delegates pa'^'^ed a resolution declaring their 
opinion that tbe conshration of tbe Commission Tva= unaceoptabic 
because it denied tbe iigbt of tbe Indian people to puHicipate 
on equal terms in framing tbe future constitution of tbeir countr , 
and they recommended that tbe legislative bodie- and tbe pubbc 
tbrougbout tbe countrv should have nothing to do '-itlj the Com- 
mission at anv stage or in any romi. 
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or cr C£f 

«? V 

It was in these circumsfantes tlinf tlic Delia session of the 
Legislniuie began on February the 1 st, 192 S It will be remem- 
bered that the All-Indin ITational Congioss bad derided in the 
Madras session in the previous Deeenibcr, iliai elected members of 
all legislative bodies should ahstnm fiom attending meetings of the 
legislatures except for certain specified purposes, such as opposing 
any measure detrimental to the interests of India In compliance 
with this decision, members of the Congioss Parh hadl*ept aloof 
fiom some sittings of those piovincial legislatures which had met 
since Decembei, and the attitude of Comriess mcmhois of the Legis- 
lative Assemblj was foi a time doubtful They attended the 
opening meetings of the Assembly in order to oppose Sir Basil 
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Blackett’s Beseive BauJc Bill, but were absent wben less important 
topics Trere being discussed However, many of tbem felt that it 
was dangeious to keep away fiom any meetings of tbe Assembly, 
and on tbe lltb of February, detailed instiuctions were issued by 
tbe Congress Working Committee witb regaid to tbe work in tbe 
legislatures Tbe object of these instiuctions was to reduce parti- 
cipation in tbe activities of these bodies to a minimum Tbe 
Budget and other financial proposals were to be opposed directly or 
by way of amendment Adjournment motions might be moved with 
reference to tbe Statutoiy Commission, or any extraordinary occur- 
rences, 01 any repressive action by tbe authorities No resolutions 
were to be moved except in regard to tbe Statutoiy Commission, 
and no bills weie to be introduced or supported At any late, from 
very eaily in tbe proceedings of tbe Legislative Assembly during 
this session, members of tbe Congress Paiiy were found in tbeir 
seats, and they occupied tbem thiongbout tbe session when business 
of any importance was before tbe House 

His Excellency tbe Viceroy addressed tbe members of tbe Council 
of State and tbe Legislative Assembly on Eebruaiy 2 nd His 
speech was a striking appeal for co-operation and a closely reasoned 
argument against tbe boycott Tbe statement of November tbe 
Stb, be said, bad outlined tbe proposed procedure at its various 
stages and bad indicated bioadly tbe lines on which His Majesty’s 
Government hoped to unite tbe best efforts of tbe chosen represen- 
tatives of Indm and Great Britain in tbe wise ordering of India’s 
future Within tbe general framework laid down in tbe announce- 
ment, tbe Commission bad been left with full discretion as to 
tbe methods by which they would seek to accomplish tbeir task 
His Excellency reminded bis bearers that tbe Commission was due 
to arrive in India tbe next day, not it is true, on its formal mission 
but with tbe hardly less important object of enabling its members 
to acquaint themselves with tbe general working of tbe Legislative 
and Administrative machines, and to bold informal consultations 
for the purpose of determining tbe most appropriate means of dis- 
-cbarging tbe responsibilities which Parliament bad laid upon tbem 
His Excellency said that tbe scheme bad been criticised and con- 
demned by those who spoke for important sections of Indian 
opinion, and, on the other hand, large and powerful communities had 
declared themselves m favour both of the constitution of the Com- 
mission and of the general proceduie which had been de-nsec -rna 
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tlirougli lack of vrill or of capacity is found wanting I daie pre- 
dict tliat tlie seaicliing inquest of liistory will not fail to retnin 
judgment against those who sought to use their power to hinder 
when it was in their powei to help ” His Excellency nest dealt 
with the charge which had keen loudly made in certain quarteis 
that the exclusion of Indians from the Commission was an insult 
to Indian self-respect His Excellency admitted that the wisdom 
or unwisdom of excluding Indians was a question on which eVeiy 
man was entitled to his own opinion “ But what no man is 
entitled to say — for it is qiute simply not true — is that His Majesty’s 
GoTernment sought to offer a deliberate affront to Indian honour 
and Indian pride ” Continuing, His Excellency said that he had 
spoken plainly on these misunderstandings because they had been 
represented by some as a justification for abstaining from taking 
part in the enquiry which was about to be set on foot “ I feel 
* * a profound and growing conviction that those who would 

argue that such abstention will do no harm to the cause of India 
are dangerously deluding themselves and others ” Turning next 
to those who u holly deny the moral right of Parliament to be 
tiibunal in this cause, His Excellency said, “ Let nobody suppose 
that he is assisting the realisation of his ideals by reluctance to 
look on facts as they aie It is in no spirit of aigument or lack 
of sympathy with Indian aspirations that I repeat that India, if 
she desires to secure Parliamentary approval to political change, 
must peiBuade Parliament that such change is wisely conceived, 
and likely to benefit those affected by it She has now the oppor- 
tunity of making her persuation felt, through the means of the 
Commission * * * * established with the assent and co-opeia- 

tion of all British parties They will carry through their enquiry 
with, it IS hoped, the generous assistance of all shades of Indian 
opinion But whether such assistance is offered or withheld, the 
enquiry will proceed, and a report will be presented to Parliament 
on which Parliament will take whatever action it deems appro- 
priate ” Lord Iiwin next drew the attention of his hearers to the 
spontaneous good will towards India with which the speeches of 
responsible spokesmen of every party in Parliament were instinct. 
These, he earnestly hoped, would not be lightly set aside, as this 
good will would be a factor of immense importance in determining 
the attitude of Parliament An agitation fostered and promoted 
by methods which had led to giave occiirrences in the pas^-~was 
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^ound to breed serious luisgiring-s m the minds of the Biitisb Par- 
liament Tbe eftect of a boycott could not be calculated but 
must obviously interpose obstacles to tlie discovery of that more 
excellent way of mutual undei standing which the best friends of 
India well knew to be requisite for her ordeily evolution to nation- 
liood In conclusion, His Excellency said “ I do not know 
whether I am sanguine in hoping that even at this hour it may be 
that words of mine might induce some of those, who aspire to guide 
their fellow-coimtiymen in India, to desist fiom a line of action, 
which at the best can only lead to negative results and disappoint- 
ment, and may at the worst bring consequences of which India is 
unhappily not without experience But in any case I feel it to he 
no less incumbent upon me now to state what I believe to be the 
truth in this mattei than I lately judged it to be mj' duty to diiect 
the attention of India to the communal antagonisms, that threatened 
the destruction of any attempts to build an Indian nation The 
counsel I then gave was, I am glad to think, legaided as that of 
a well-wishei, sincerely desirous of assisting India But the 
counsel of a friend must be independent of what at any particular 
moment some of those whom he addresses may desiie to hear, and 
if that which I now give is less imiversally certain of acceptance, it 
IS not less dictated by my desiie to dissuade India, as I verily 
believe, from mistaking the path at one of the cross loads of her 
destiny ” 

^ ^ ^ 

On the day after this speech was delivered, the members of the 
Statutory Commission landed at Bombay It will be remembered 
that among the resolutions passed at the session of the All-India 
National Congress in December, was one urging a nation-wide 
hartal — that is, the closing of shops, and general abstention from 
business — on the day when the Commission landed in India, and 
also hartal in every place visited by the Commission Great pie- 
parations had been made by Congress organisations all over the 
country to bring all business and public activities to a standstill on 
February the 3rd, but the results were incommensurate with the 
preparations In Bombay itself the hartal was a great disappoint- 
ment to its promoters, and had it not been for the crowds of students 
and schoolboys, theie would have been hardly any demonstiations 
at all at the Ballard Pier, where the Commission landed The 
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woik of the police conits went on as usual, and municipal employees 
weie haidly afiected by the agitation only a tiny peioentage of 
them absenting themselves from wort Such demonstration as 
there was passed off peaceably 

TJnfoitunately, the same cannot be said of Madras and Calcutta 
wheie the demonstiatois met with haidly any success and tried to 
bung about a stoppage of business and other activities, especially 
tianspoit, by force In Madias a huge crowd mobbed tram cars 
and private persons and gathered in great numbers outside the 
High Court where work was going on as usual They quickly got 
out of control at the High Couit, and in order to save the building 
and peisons inside it the police had to open file, injuring a number 
of men of whom two afterwards died Some policemen also were 
injured during the day In Calcutta most of the trouble on 
February 3rd was caused by college students and some rowdies, who 
tiled to prevent motor buses and tram cars from plying The 
students of the Presidency College assaulted their Principal and 
came into conflict with the police, of whom a number were injured 
Fortunately no deaths occurred as result of this noting Else- 
where the day passed off peaceably and reports fiom all over India 
showed that the hartal was a very half-hearted affair in most places 
where it took place, whilst many important cities were not affected 
by it in any way There was no hartal of any sort in Hangoon 
and in Lahore, the capital city of the Punjab, the shops were even 
decorated as for a public festival, and the Deputy Commissioner on 
going into the city was welcomed enthusiastically and garlanded by 
the shopkeepers In fact, it was quite clear from the events of Feb- 
ruary the 3id that there was no popular feeling behind the hartal and 
that hardly any demonstiations of any sort would have taken place 
but for the hard work and organisation of the local Congiess bodies 
in diffeient parts of India 

Sir John Simon and his colleagues came straight through from 
Bombay to Delhi, where they arrived on February 4th The local 
Congress workers in Delhi had oiganised a demonstration, which 
may be taken as typical ol those which afterwards greeted the 
members of the Commission in other places Some two hundred 
people from the city collected outside the railway station, some of 
them carrying placards and banneis bearing the legend “ Simon 
Go Back ” That a laige percentage of the demonstrators had 
only a hazy idea of what they were there for. was shewn by^e fact 
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that they cheered Sir John Simon and his colleagues as they drove 
away There is no need to describe m detail the experiences of 
the Commission in the many different places which they visited 
From Delhi they went on to Calcutta, then to Madras and other 
places in the Madras Presidency and Iforth again to Lahore and one 
or two other places in the Punjab Practically everywhere they 
encountered a mixed reception There weie large numbers to 
welcome them and there were also crowds with placards and flags 
bearing the usual exhortation to the Commission to return Sir 
John Simon himself summed up the experiences of the Commission 
in this preliminary visit to India in his farewell message, which 
he gave as he left Bombay on March 31st “ The prelimmary visit 
of the Commission ” he said, “ was undertaken for the 

purpose of appreciating on the spot the principal prob- 

lems with which we shall be concerned and for inviting the co- 
operation of all those who are sincerely working for the future 
welfare and prosperity of the country We have established 

personal contact with all communities and classes in various parts 
of India ” 

In addition to their formal visits to the places included in theil 
itinerary, the Commission paid surprise visits to villages so as to 
acquire hrst-hand information regarding rural conditions 

^ ^ ^ 

We have seen that the winter session of the Indian legislature 
had begun by the time the Statutory Commission reached Delhi, 
and we have also seen that most of the more important leaders of 
the Legislative Assembly were pledged to boycott the Commission 
The leadeis earned the boycott of the Commission in its official 
capacity even to the length of boycotting its members socially, and, 
therefore. Sir John and his colleagues were unable to come into 
contact with them They did, however, meet a number of import- 
ant persons, and received deputations from various commimal and 
political bodies, on the invitation of its President, they watched 
the Council of State work, but an unfortunate misunderstanding, 
which was rectified when Sir John Simon returned to Delhi in 
March, prevented their being invited to the Legislative Assembly 
The invitation was, however, extended in March and Sir John 
and one or two of his colleagues, who weie present in Delhi, 
attended one of the sittings of the Assembly 
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'Wiilnii n very short time of his ninvnl at Dellii. Sir John Simon 
issued his long and eageilv awaited announcement regarding the 
procedure which ho proposed to follow This he communicated to 
Ills Excellency tlie Yicerov in a letter dated Eehruaiy 6th, which 
was made public on Eehruarj' the 7 th Biiefly, Sir John Simon 
proposed that the Commission should talcc the form of a “ Joint 
Free Conference ” over which he should preside, and which should 
consist of the seven Biiiish Commissioners and a coiresponding 
hodv of ropiesontatives chosen In the *1061011 Legislatures, just as 
*ho British members had been chosen by the British Parliament 
All the material prepared by the Government of India and the 
pionncial governments foi submission to the Commission and the 
evidence given in explanation or amplification of this material 
should cpme before the Joint Free Conference Sii John explained 
that he and his colleagues put forward the plan of a Joint Free 
Conference not only because thev would welcome the assistance of 
colleagues from the Indian legislatures, but because they thought 
it only vise and fair, and in the truest interests of India and Gieat 
Biitain alike, that oppoihinity should be provided for the memo- 
randa and testimony referred to above to be scrutinized, and, if 
necessary, elucidated from the Indian side on free and equal terms. 
Thev suggested, therefore, that the two Houses of the Indian 
Legislature should be asked in due course to choose a Joint Com- 
mittee, who might convenienth be seven in number, and that each 
PioMUcial Legislative Council «:hould be asked to constitute a 
similar body The Indian part of the Conference would consist, 
when central subjects vere being discussed, of the Joint Committee 
of the Central Legislatuie, and when provincial subjects were being 
discussed, of the Committee chosen from the Council of the province 
concerned But in order to enable the Joint Committee of the 
Central Legislature to acquire a full view of the proceedings, 
ariangements could be made by which its members, or some of 
them, would be present as an additional element at provincial 
sittings 

The letter then proceeded to deal with two other important ques- 
tions, first, the question of evidence other than that submitted by 
the Central and Provincial Goveniments as described above, and 
secondly, the question of Beport Regarding the first question, the- 
letter said that the members of the Commission had had much 
experience in Joint Conferences, as applied to both industrial and 
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politicnl (jiiostioijs, ii 7 i(] llu'j ro'tlisf’d llml nim pido of flio Conform lue 
inigJil oconsioiuillv lo nifol li\ itself Is'orjnallA llio oijrlf'iKO 
fioin pul)]i(; and icj)io‘tciil.itjvp hodic*; and from indnidimls r^oidd 
1)0 given (o the ConfeiciKO a‘^ n wJjolo, jnsf oMdonce picparcd or 
on behalf of fhe variouR go\ornTnon(s vonld bo Sir .Tohn Simon 
explained ilml if n onRo should unso vlicn tlub general plan oould 
not bo folJoncd, lie would ninito no booroi of if and would nsJc his 
colleagues in the Joint Free Conference when, ns he hoped, ihej 
had leamt to ha^c faith in liis sense of fairness, to accept such an 
account of the matter ns he could guc them on behalf of the Com- 
mission, and ho imagined that fho Indian side might find orcasions 
when the;) would thiiih it well to not in the same wnj 

In dealing with the question of Hepoil, Sir John took the oppor- 
tunity of icslatmg the functions of the Commission and its place 
in the general scheme which was nnnonncod in the previous Koi em- 
ber. " The Commission,” he said, “ is in no sense an instrument 
cither of the Gosoinmenf of India oi of thelBiifish Gosemmont, but 
enters on the duty laid upon it by the King-lilnipcror as a completely 
independent and unfctteied bodj composed of members of Parlia- 
ment who approach Indian Icgislatois ns colleagues. It is not an 
executive or legislating body autlionsod to pronounce decisions 
about the future government of India Before these decisions 
can be reached, the full piocoss, of which the present investigation 
IS a first step, must be completed, including the opportunity foi the 
views of the Indian Legislatuic, amongst othei bodies, being pre- 
sented by delegations in London to the Joint Parliamentnrj’ Com- 
mittee The present Commission is only authorised to report and 
make recommendations, and in this Pepoit we desiie to include a 
faithful account of the opinions and aspiiations prevalent in India, 
and of the conciete proposals foi coustitutional leform so far as 
these are put before us The Biitish Commissioners, theiefoie, 
are bound to be solely responsible for the statement of the effect 
upon their own minds of the investigation as a whole We shall 
report to the authority by which we have been constituted just as 
(^if the Confeience is set up) the Joint Committee would, we 
presume, be entitled to leport its conclusions to the Central Legis- 
lature It is obvious that those documents should be prepared and 
presented simultaneously Theie are well known constitutional 
means by which the document emanating horn the Joint Committee 
and presented to the Central Legislatuie can he forwarded to and 
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made available for the British Parliament But, if the Indian 
Joint Committee would prefer it, we would make its Report an 
annexe to our own document, so that both might be presented to the 
Eling-Emperor, and made public at the same moment 

Above all, I would urge that one of the merits of the method 
of Joint Conference is that besides securing due recognition of 
equal status, it provides the opportunity for that free exchange of 
views and mutual influence which are best calculated to promote the 
largest measure of agreement that is possible ” 

At the end of his lettei Sir John Simon explained that he made 
these suggestions public at this early date, not only to clear the 
air, but in order to show that the Commission weie available for 
any confeience about any matters of procedure which the present 
statement did not adequately cover In conclusion. Sir John 
pointed out that the Commission was bound to carry out its work 
m any event, and to discharge to the full the duty cast upon it^ 
but he wanted it to be known that they were undertaking this duty 
only after having shown that the method of collaboration on 
honourable and equal terms was open He and his colleagues were 
confident that in making these proposals they were coiuectly inter- 
preting the intentions of the British Parliament 

On two subsequent occasions Sir John Simon issued statements 
amplifymg certain points in his lettei of February the 6th The 
first of these was contained in a letter addressed by him on February 
the 10th to Sii Sankaran Hair, a prominent member of the Council 
of State In this document, Sir John pointed out that whilst 
discretion would rest with him to decide to what extent separate 
sittings of the Commission should take place, he hoped that such 
occasions would be few, and he said that he would certainly regard 
them as exceptions to the mam scheme Later, on March 29th, 
on the eve of his departure from India, Sir John addressed a letter 
to the Viceroy m which he said that he thought that it would be 
useful to clear up two points of possible ambiguity which had been 
brought to the notice of the Commission in the provmces during 
the course of their preliminary visit They had been asked whether 
a piovincial committee, after the close of its sitting with the Com- 
mission m the province, would have the opportunity of summaris- 
mg its own views in a report which the Commission might consider 
before airiving at their own conclusions Sir John announced rhat 
if any pio\incial committee furnished a lepoid; to the Commission 
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in time, full consideration Tronld be given to tins document and 
it would be included in tbe appendices wbicb would be printed and 
presented to Pailiament Secondly, it bad been pointed out that 
tbe necessity of tbe Commission’s passing from one province to 
another in accordance witb tbe pre-arranged time-table migbt result 
in placing one province at a disadvantage as compared witb another 
A province which was visited early in tbe itinerary might sufter 
because its committee bad conferred with tbe Commission before 
certain matters which might emerge at later stages of the tour, 
had become prominent The Commission found that there was 
force in this criticism and they would be glad to arrange after they 
had been round the provinces, and befoie they finally left India, to 
meet representatives from each of the provincial committees, if tbe 
latter so desired, in order to hear from them their final views or to 
•confer with them on any outstanding matters which seemed to 
require treatment by this means 

^ ^ ^ 

The response made to the letter of February 6th by tbe political 
leaders assembled in Delhi for the Legislative Session was most 
disappointing Within two or three hours of its issue they had 
met and issued the following statement “We have most carefully 
considered the line of procedure indicated in the statement of Sir 
-John Simon issued to-day But our objections to the Commission 
as constituted, and the scheme as announced, are based on principles 
which remain unaffected by it In the circumstances we must 
adhere to our decision that we cannot have anything to do with the 
Commission at any stage or in any form.” This statement was 
signed by two or three well known Ifon-co-op era tors and by pro- 
minent men in the Congress, Nationalist, and Independent Parties 
in the Assembly It is clear that they had not had time fully to 
discuss so important a document containing such weighty proposals, 
and the wording and hievity of their statement is clear proof of this 
It IS obvious that it had to be got out in a hurry in order to reach 
the newspapers at the same time as the Commission’s proposals, 
so as to forestall its possibly favourable effect on public opinion 
This object, m fact, was achieved, and the Commission’s proposed 
procedure did not produce immediately the effect which had been 
hoped, although subsequent events have shown that it has exercised 
a profound influence on Indian opmion and has done much to bring 
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•about a more favourable situation than existed at tbe time ol 
its publication 

In tbe meantime, bo'werei, tbe announcement foimed one ele* 
ment — a very important one it is tiue — in tbe general situation 
as legards tbe Statutory Commission Witb tbe Indian Legislature 
no'w in session, it rras, of course, inevitable that tbe attitude of 
Indian political opinion to’wards tbe Commission should be tested, 
as far as it could be tested, in tbe Legislature In eacb of tbe t-wo 
Houses tbe issue came up on resolutions introduced by non-official 
members Tbe fiist of these resolutions to be discussed 'was a hostile 
one and "vas moved in tbe Legislative Assembly by Lala Lajpat 
Hai, a Punjab member, on February tbe 16tb Briefly, tbe resolu- 
tion declared that tbe constitution and scheme of tbe Statutory 
Commission -^vere •wholly unacceptable to tbe House, and that tbe 
Legislative Assembly would have nothing to do •with tbe Commis- 
sion at any stage or in any form A counter proposition •was put 
forward by Sir Zulfiqar Ali ELan, a prominent Muhammadan from 
tbe Punjab, a member of tbe ruling family of Malerkotla State 
and leader of tbe Central Muhammadan Party m tbe Assembly, 
whose resolution declared that tbe procedure outlined by tbe Statu- 
tory Commission mented favourable consideration by tbe Assembly 
At tbe beginnmg of tbe debate the President ruled that it should 
be confined to tbe above resolution and counter resolution Lala 
Lajpat Rai said that be opposed tbe Statutory Commission because 
be bad no faitb in tbe bond fides of those wbo bad appointed it, and 
tbe Ignorance of Indian conditions from wbicb its members suffered 
was tbeir greatest disqualification for tbe duties assigned to them 
Tbe problem wbicb tbe Commission was about to tackle was one to 
be settled by negotiation and agreement between tbe parties con- 
cerned Sir Zulfiqar All Kban referred to tbe diffic^ulties of cboosmg 
Indians wbo could represent tbe whole of India, di-vided as tbe 
lattei was, by so many different classes and communities Tbe en- 
tire abstention of certain paity leaders from tbe work of tbe Commis- 
sion was notbmg more than tbe bankruptcy of 'statesmanship 
Minority communities, be said, co'uld not get tbeir rights conceded 
by majority comm^unities At any rate, minorities in India could 
have confidence in tbe Commission because they could feel that it 
would do them justice Mi Crerar, Home Member, was tbe next to 
speak He appealed to tbe Assembly for a dispassionate considera- 
tion of tbe issue before it, and stiongly stressed its immense impor- 
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tnnoG Jle legaided it as n\io}nntic that llie final decision in tins 
great tinnsaciioii must lesi mill Iho British Pailianicnt ]Jc ic- 
inindod the House that they ucic engaged in a clem -cut dchato 
whicli called for decision and action, and qiioting Lord Acton he said 
that they must avoid the erioi of mahing the splendour of vords 
do duty for realities The Montagii-Chelinsford Jlofonns had partly 
succeeded and partly failed, although Mr Crerar himself considered 
that there had been more success than failure There n ns nothing, 
he thought, to justify a counsel of desjiair He deprecated the hasty 
and unceremonious rejection of the scheme contained in a considered 
and Tvell weighed document, drawn up hj'^ one of the most eminent 
of British statesmen, and said that the opposition had taken this 
action because they did not wish the document to be judged in the 
light of reason In a weighty passage he showed hon various con- 
ferences, which had been held from time to time, had failed to settle 
such problems of pinue importance ns those of the electoral system 
and the distribution of piovincial areas, and he asked his hearers 
whether it would not be wise to collaborate in the new expedient now 
ofPeied by the Statutoiy Commission He warned the Assembly that 
the new constitution would be judged by the secuiity which it oftered 
to minorities, and he concluded by appealing to the House not to 
run the iisk of losing this great opportunitj'^ which might not lecur 
Mr Srinivasa Iyengar, one of the lenders of the Cougiess Pai’ty in 
the Assembly, took the line that the Commission was a deliberate 
affront to the Indian people, that there n as absolute unanimity for 
the boycott, and that the minorities which the Government wished 
to piotect were not Indian minorities but Euorpean commeicial 
and official groups Sir Darcy Lindsay, lendei of the European 
group, declared that Sii John Simon’s letter had met the whole 
substance of the demands made by certain loaders of the more 
moderate sections of the boycotters Mi Jayakar, leadei of the 
Responsive Co-operator’s gioup, denied that their views had been 
met Mian Shah Hawaz and Sardar Muhammed Hawaz Khan, 
two Muslim members fiom the Punjab, stated the Muslim point 
of view clearly and declaied for co-opeiation with the Commission 
because it was a tiibunal which they could tiust Mr Jinnah 
did not challenge the right of the British Parliament to pass legis- 
lation, but he wanted Indians to have equal status and equal poweis 
with their British colleagues and an equal share in the investigation 
Rao Bahadur M C Raja, who had been nominal ed to the Assembh'' 
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to rej)ieseut tlie Depiesscd Classes of India, welcomed the Com- 
mission becnuse his helpless communit}' ■would get justice from it 
As the debate had not come to an end -when the House adjourned 
on the IGth, it was resumed at the next sitting on Februaiy the 
18th The most important speakers on this second day Avere Sii 
Basil Blackett, Finance Member, Sir Bhupendia Nath Mitra, Mem- 
ber foi Industries and Labour, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Leader of 
the Suaraj Party in the Assembly, and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya Sir Basil Blackett stressed evolutionary element in 
politics and pointed out that the Tor3' existence of the Legislative 
Assembly, in which the present debate was taking place, was an 
cAudence of the earnestness of the Biitish Government in the matter 
of Indian political development He warned the opposition frankly 
that the tjranny of then most extreme section was preventing the 
liberty of conscience and was incompatible with the development of 
democratic institutions in India Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra re- 
ferring to his long record of service under the Crown said tliat his 
vieAvs proceeded from sturdy optimism, and he asked the opposition 
not to pursue any negative policv but io trj’ to estabJisli contact 
with Sir Tohn Simon and secure for India the best advantage they 
could out of what many of them no doubt considered a very bad 
business Pandit Motilal Nehru said that the failure of tlie Gov- 
ernment to respond to the national demand of 1925 has made all 
parlies outside the Congress join the lattei in now demanding full 
responsible government The matter noAV undei discussion w'as not 
really one of judging liow the Eeforms would AAork but of deciding 
the policy that was to be pursued towards India and he poin(<'d 
out that it was futile to endeavour to reconcile Indian opinion Aviien 
Indian and British interests clash Pandit Motilal Nehru decl.ired 
that the resolution Aias not negative but A\'as a positnc assertion 
that an equal numbei of Indians must be appointed to the Corn- 
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the speecli deliveied at Doncastei a fe^v days pievioiisly by Lord 
Birkenhead 

^ ^ ^ 

This very narroiv defeat in the second biggest division in the 
bistoiy of tbe Legislative Assembly encouraged the supporters of 
tbe Co mmi ssion to hope that the decision would b6 reversed when 
the same question came up for discussion by the Council of State 
The occasion came on Lebruaiy the 22nd when two non-official 
motions urging the Goveimment of India to appoint a committee 
to co-operate with the Simon Commission were moved The first 
of these was a resolution by Mr P C Desika Chan, member for 
a Burmese constituency, who asked that the members of the com- 
mittee should be given equal status with the members of the Statu- 
tory Commission including the right to hear evidence taken m 
camera To this resolution an amendment was moved by Sir 
Manekji Dadabhoy limiting the scope of the Committee to the 
procedure contained in Sir John Simon’s letteis to the Viceroy and 
to Sir Sankaran Nair Neither of these two speeches took very 
much objection to the appointment of a purely Parliamentaiy 
Commission, but some of the opposition speeches expressed very 
great resentment Mr Chari’s point of view was that as it was 
not practical politics to achieve the freedom of India by revolution, 
Indians should, by intelligent co-operation with Parliament, obtain 
full control of their own Government He appealed to the Govern- 
ment of India to help in lemoving any embarrassing restrictions 
which stood in the way of honouiable co-operation Sir Manekji 
Dadabhoy recalled the advice given by Messis Tilak and Gokhale 
years before when earlier leforms had been granted and this was 
“ take what you can get and fight for more ” Sir Manekji could 
not see howi Sir John Simon could have gone any farther than he 
had, and he advised his countrymen not to throw away a golden 
opportunity because of leseiitmeut at an imaginaiy insult Sir 
vSankaran Nair, once a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
advocated the appointment of a committee because it could not be 
denied that Pailiament was the final arbiter in this mattei, and 
because the formation of a committee would give Indian politicians 
a superb chance of putting forth their views not only to the British 
Parliament but to the whole civilised world Sir Sankaran Nau 
recapitulated the chief arguments which had been used in support 
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of the boycottei’s case and showed that they could also he regarded 
as convincing reasons why the committee should he appointed Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, from Bomhaj’", strongly opposed the proposal to 
appoint a committee and referied to the recent vote in the Legis- 
lative Assembly as the vote of thinking India The exclusion of 
Indians from the Commission was meant to take away from them 
the rights of citizenship in the Empire and lower them to the 
position of mere petitioners He appealed to the Government to 
lemove the causes of complaint before it was too late Sir Arthur 
Eroom, speaking for the Europeans in the Councilj laid much stress 
on the difficulties which would have arisen from the formation of a 
mixed commission of Indians and British 

The Government reply to the debate was made by Mr Haig, 
Home Secretary to the Government of India, who, m urging accept- 
ance of Sir Manekji Dadabhoy’s proposition, said that the scheme 
provided for the very close participation of India’s representatives 
in the vital enquiry which was about to be undertaken By voting 
for it the Council would give a lead to the great body of opinion 
which lay submeiged beneath the political clamour The Com- 
mission was the epitome of the British people and all three parties 
in Parliament had agreed to accept the scheme now before the 
House A practical solution of the Hindu-Mcslim question could 
be reached by representatives of both commnmties meetmg the 
Statutory Commission and helping it to arrive at a genuine acrree- 
ment which would carry great weighr Xo scheme drafted 
India could be established without ns lArg eij:3imned by the great 
constitutional instrument which had devised and which 

was now in operation "When they Crolino- with the fumrr n: 
a great country they should hesitc'e rtfcm ailowins- their eixrr • 
to be dictated by any feelings oi cue to tt 7 - 1 — 

which Sir John Simon’s letter hit .-'r-.-.-- cleared 

In the end the resolution, as met fed h~ Sir Mar eir'f X 

was carried by 34 votes to 15. 
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on tlie alleged affront to Indian self-respect It was evident tliat 
tlie constructive pait of the sclionie, as set fortli in tlie announce- 
ment of November tbe Stb, and os amplified by Sir John .Simon’s 
letter of February the 6th to the Viceroy and his later letter to Sir 
Sanlcaran Nair, had not received sufficient examination, or, at any 
rate, had not been examined with the critical impartiality which 
it deserved We have already analysed the currents of opinion for 
and against the Commission as far as such a process is possible at 
the end of March 1928, and it is obvious that the decisions of the 
two Houses of the Indian Legislature had introduced no new ele- 
ment into the situation The division of opinion revealed m them 
was as it existed in the country outside 

¥ ^ ^ 

The discussion on the Statutory Commission was the pivot of the 
whole session in the Central Legislature and more paiticularly in 
the Legislative Assembly As we have said, earlier in this report, 
the feeling engendered in this matter permeated everything which 
came up for discussion and determined the attitude adopted towards 
it The winter session of 1928 was a long and crowded one and 
included items of business second in importance only to that which 
we have been discussing The Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank of India Bill, the Indian Navy BiU, the decisions of His 
Majesty’s Government and the Indian Government on the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee’s Report, all came under discussion during 
the session and then fortunes aie traced in othei parts of this 
Report It would be wearisome to enter into the other work of the 
session in detail, and no attempt, therefore, to do so will be made 
Legislation on a variety of subjects, economic, legal, and social, 
was either introduced or passed, and one or two resolutions came 
up for discussion Of these latter, one will be discussed here, 
because of its general interest This was a resolution moved on 
February the 23rd by Mr Jayakar, leader of the Responsive Co- 
operator group, who wanted the Assembly to recommend to the 
Governor General in Council that dnections be issued to all pro- 
vincial governments to provide special facilities for the education 
of the untouchable and other depressed classes and also that all 
public seivices, especially the police, be opened to them Lala 
Lajpat Rai wanted to add to the resolution a rider urging the giant 
of a crore of rupees for the education of the depressed classes and 
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tlieir admission to all wells, streets, roads, and instiUitions whicli 
were financed wliolly by public funds He also desired the pre- 
paration of list of nntoncbables and others who are not untouchables 
but who are at present included under the head of depiessed classes 
in Government records In replying for the Government, Mr 
Bajpai, Secietary m the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, expiessed the fullest sympathy with the objects of the 
resolution and gave figures which showed that since the introduc- 
tion of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms considerable progress had 
been made in the education of the depressed classes The number 
of scholars belonging to this class had risen since the reforms from 
295,000 to 667,000, whilst the number of scholars belonging to 
other classes had increased by only 33 per cent He pointed out 
that Central Revenues could not now be spent on the education of 
these classes because education was a provincial transferred subject 
He, however, offered to send the pioceedings of tlie House to Pro- 
vincial Governments along with the broad points which had emerged 
from the debate Lala Lajpat Rai’s amendment was rejected h\ 
the House, and Mr Jayakar’s resolution was amended so as io 
recommend that the Government “ issue dtrecnons all Prov nc lal 
Governments to provide special facilities for ile etncanon of un- 
touchables and other depressed classes pardculirly bv rc=:er ■’n;? 
seats in teacher’s framing classes for them and .Is-i fcr opening j] 
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House for innny of ilio inombois of the Le^islntivo Assembly A 
somewhat listless debate was carried on in the morning, but when 
the House lo-assemblcd in the nfioinoon, it was found that there 
was no quorum Houcior, the debates on the motions for giants 
wore more animated and ns usual a number of the more important 
features of the policy of the Ilniluaj Hoard came in for close 
scrutiny and ciiticisni The tuo giants on uliich the opposition 
mostly coiicentiates arc those foi the up-kcep of the llaih'.a;^ Board 
and its establishment, and the giant for uorking cApenscs The 
lines of attack on the 11 ail way Board are familiar to all uho have 
studied previous numbers of this Beport and com ergo in the mam 
position that the Hnilway Board contains not even one Indian 
member From time to time other grioiaiices arc alleged against 
the Board, and this year a incmbci of the Congiess Party moved a 
wholesale cut of the Hnilway Board Giant, nsknng that it be re- 
duced to one rupee, because of the unrepresentative and unrespon- 
sive character of the Board Anothei leading member of the 
Oongicss Party, Mr Shanmukham Chelty, supported the cut on 
the grounds that the Hailway Board’s policy in the matter of wagon 
construction, as he said, had resulted in piacticnlly killing the 
wagon industry in India Sii George Hainy, Member for Hailwavs 
and Commoice, in replying to the debate regretted that through- 
out its course nobody had dealt with the main condition which 
deteimined the success of the Hailuay adminishation and this was 
efficiency and cheap transport He said that the appointment of 
an Indian to the Railway Boaid was a matter for constant consi- 
deration, but at a time when lesponsibilities weie daily gi owing 
he wished to make it quite clear that only the best men would be 
selected for membership of the Board He asked the House to 
compare the Railway Administiation with what it had been six 
years ago, and he challenged his hearers to piove that it had not 
been successful The cut was rejected by the Assembly 

Pour days are allotted for the discussion of Railway Budget 
Grants and practically the whole of this time was taken up by 
discussing the one grant for the Railway Board Latei discussious 
on this demand elicited one oi two important statements from the 
Government Thus, in answer to a debate on a cut which had been 
moved on the grounds that racial discrimination in favoui of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians existed in the suboidinate railway 
services, Mr Parsons, Einancial Conimissionei to the Railway 
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Board, said that the latter’s policy was that there should be no 
racial disci iminatioii in the suboidinate service and that assurances 
had been leceived fioin railway administrations that steps are being 
taken to abolish any disci imination which might at present exist 
Railway administiations in future would not give different rates of 
pay 01 difteient teims of service foi any particular community, and 
Mr Raisons hoped that the Anglo-Indian community would still 
obtam service on the railways 

Ajaother discussion of some importance centred in the policy 
adopted by the Railway Board in the matter of the purchase of 
stores Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitia, Member for Industries and 
Laboiu, announced that the Government of India would shoitly 
publish the rules i elating to rupee tenders Anrangements, he 
said, had been made to appoint Consulting Engineers to the Gov- 
ernment of India in England as a branch of the Indian Stores 
Department, through which the Indian railways were making in- 
creasingly large piu chases The Stores Department, however, were 
not yet properly equipped for dealing with purchases of wagons and 
locomotives Sir Geoige Rainy, who followed Sir B N Mitra, 
said that it would be premature to attempt at present anything like 
complete centralization of stores purchase foi Indian lailways 
The general discussion by the Legislative Assembly of the mam 
budget, for which two days are allotted, opened on March 7th 
The discussion on this day was, however, confined almost entirely 
to back-benchers, because it was known that on the 8th His Excel- 
lency the Commander-In-Chief was to announce the decisions of 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India on the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Report, and the mam debate would 
take place after that announcement Quite early m the proceedmgs 
of the 8th, therefore, His Excellency Sir William Birdwood’s 
speech, with which we deal in Chapter VIII, turned the discussion 
away from fiuancial to military matteis and proceedings in the 
Assembly became lively 

Of the debates on the demands foi Grants, we need only mention 
two or three of the more important A rumor edition of the debate 
on the Statutory Commission took place on March the 13th m con- 
nection with one of the items in the Miscellaneous demand, which 
included a giant of approximately lakhs of lupees for the ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the Statutory Commission during 
the current year The debate was a short one and no .^w points 
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emerged Tiie Leader of tjbe Congress Paity moved tliat tliis grant 
be omitted and bis motion was carried by seven votes, the division, 
it will be noticed, being practically tbe same as tbat on tbe main 
question on February tbe IStb 

Another debate of some interest was tbat wbicb took place when 
tbe demand for tbe Nortb-West Fiontier Province was put before 
tbe House A Muhammadan member of tbe Congress Party from 
Bibar and Orissa moved a cut in tbe grant as a censure on tbe 
Government of India for not having extended tbe Montagu-Cbelms- 
ford Reforms to tbe Hortb-West Frontier Province Tbe mover of 
tbe cut was supported by Sir Abdul Qayum, an old and distinguished 
frontier officer who now sits in tbe Assembly as a nominated member 
to represent tbe frontier, Mr Jinnab, and Lala Lajpat Bai They 
however, approached tbe problem fiom very different points of 
view In replying- to tbe debate tbe Foreign Secretary, Sir Denys 
Bray, showed tbat tbe problem of extending Reforms to tbe North- 
West Frontier Province still bristled with difficulties, and be stated 
tbat no definite decision on tbe subject bad yet been reached or 
would be reached until tbe Government of India felt quite certain 
tbat they bad come to tbe right conclusion He was able to 
announce tbat tbe situation bad of recent years immensely im- 
proved in one respect, and tbat was tbe assured success of tbe 
Government’s policy in Wazinstan 

Tbe last day of tbe debates on motions for grants saw tbe Gov- 
ernment defeated on motions to reduce both tbe giants for tbe Army 
Department and tbe grant foi tbe Yiceroy’s Executive Council 
Normally tbe discussion on tbe Executive Council grant is tbe most 
important of all, but this year tbe almost automatic defeats of tbe 
Government bad taken a good deal of interest out of tbe proceedings 
by tbe time tbe Executive Council grant was moved, and tbe cut 
of all but one rupee, recommended by a young member of tbe 
Congress Party, was moved in somewhat derisory vein Imme- 
diately after tbe division on this grant bad been taken, tbe 
guillotine fell and tbe lemaimng grants went through without 
any further discussion 

Tbe last Act, which ends the history of tbe Budget, is tbe 
passing of tbe annual Finance Bill introduced this year into tbe 
Assembly on March tbe 16tb As usual tbe debate ranged over a 
wide variety of subjects, and as usual also, much attention was 
devoted to tbe salt tax, and to what is now becoming a hardy 
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aruiTial, tlie reduction of postal lates On all tlie divisions over 
pioposals relating to salt and postal rates tlie Goveinment were 
victorious On the third reading of the Bill, some of the leading 
members of the opposition raised the wide constitutional question 
of India’s political status, and the merits or otherwise of the 
Pinancial Bill as a purely financial measure tended to be somewhat 
obscured Mian Shah Nawaz Elian, a member of the Muslim 
Centre Party, struck a practical note and brought the debate back 
to its proper moormgs by recommending the passing of the Finance 
Bill on the basis of the financial record of the past five years In 
summing up the debate. Sir Basil Blackett showed by actual figures 
that the economic progress made by India since the beginning of 
the twentieth century was equalled by the progress of very few 
countries in the whole world But, as he pointed out, one of the 
reasons why India was not economically more advanced than she is 
at present, was that she had to staid from a low level Replying 
to those opposition leaders who had laised the big political question. 
Sir Basil said that the British had a deep political motive in the 
progress of India, a motive which found expression during the trial 
of Warren Hastings, and this was that autocracy m India might 
endanger liberty in Great Biitain The declaration of August 
1917 was the result of a consistent policy It had been, perhaps, 
accelerated by the War, but had not been wrung from Britain by 
political agitation It represented a generous tribute to the service 
of the martial races of India This policy Great Britain would 
pursue whether she were assisted by Indian politicians or not 
The Bill passed in the end by the handsome majority of twenty 
votes in a House of about one hundred 

The most important part of the business which came before the 
Council of State during this session was the resolution on the 
Statutory Commission which has been described above, and othei 
important items of business will be found narrated m other 
chapteis of this Repoit The Council after ded a smooth passage to 
both the Railway and General Budgets and also to the Finance 
Bill 

^ ^ ^ 

In Chapter I we mentioned the “ All Parties Conference ” 
which met in Delhi between the 12th Febiuary and the middle of 
Maich In that place, howevei, we dealt only with its efforts to^ 
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settle Hindu-Musbm chsngrocments l)ut had a wider scope than 
this Its mam object mos to considei the drafting- of a constitu- 
tion giving India full responsible government in ^\hlch the settle- 
ment of the lEindn-Musliin question was one of the elements 
After meeting two or thiee times and holding proti acted delibera- 
tions the Confeience adjourned on March 11th until the middle of 
May when it was to meet in Bombay Two sub-committees were 
appointed to enquire, firstly, into the conditions under which Sind 
could be sepal ated from Bombay and made into a self-supporting 
proTince and secondly, to consider the problem presented by the 
electoral system, proportionate numbers of difterent communities in 
the Central Legislatuie, protection of minorities, and one or two 
other connected matters 

Before we close this nairatiTc of the politics of the -sear 1927-28, 
mention must be made of the attitude towards the Statutoiy Com- 
mission of those Provincial Councils which had an oppoi-tunity of 
pionouncing their opinion before March the 31st Two Prowmcial 
Councils those in favoui of Burma and Punjab, had pronounced in 
favour of co-opeiation with tlie Commission, the latter coming to 
this decision without even taking the matter to vote The Councils 
of the Central Provinces and the United Provinces had decided 
against co-operation In the former province the Groveinment did 
not claim a division, in the United Provinces the Government 
lesolution for co-operation was lost by one vote only As we have 
seen, the Council of State had decided m favour of co-operation 
and the Legislative Assembly against it Thus, three legislative 
bodies had voted for co-operation and three for non-co-operation with 
the Commission But by the end of March, it was already 
apparent that the Legislative Council of the great province of 
Bengal was likely to declare for co-operation, whilst the prospects 
in the Bombay Council also were bright On the whole, the year 
closed with opinion outside the Legislative Assembly veering in the 
direction of co-operation 



CHAPTER in. 


State and People. 

CoUIsTIlY AND Town 

In tills cliapter tlie writer must perform tlie traditionally un- 
satisfactory operation of trying to make bricks witbont straw He 
sets out to describe tbe activities of the State in some of their 
paiticularly beneficial manifestations, but, in order to do so satis- 
factorily be ought to be able to give as a back-ground the general 
conditions and standard of living of tbe people of the country and 
show how these have been modified within a measurable period by 
the said beneficial activities Unfortunately, this desidemtmn can- 
not be achieved Even were statistical and other data araiicble on 
the same scale for all India as they are for England and other 
"Western countries, the task would nill ce one of sraggenng difn- 
culty, because of the many differenr xithm India which ere 

encounteied whether we turn to the fcca-rn-C ~ the social, or. even. 
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gress of tlie Trelfare of tlie people for wliose benefit tliese and other 
semi-ofiScial and non-official activities take place In India piacti- 
cally none of the iin-official material exists, and Government 
records vhether central or provincial, are all too rarely made 
accessible to the public Except for the reports of occasional 
commissions and committees of enquiry into specific aspects of the 
economic life of this country, and the annual Statistical Abstract, 
the data irhich the student needs for an exposition such as that out- 
lined in the opening words of this chapter, must be sought in many 
places and with great difficulty Debates on Indian economic 
matters may be safely undertaken, for the disputants can back 
then points with arguments and figui-es suited to them, and these 
can never be proved wrong The temptation to do this will be 
resisted in this chapter, which, in consequence, may be found to 
be lacking in its introductory part in clear-cut statements of facts 

^ ^ ^ 

The economic conditions under which large sections of the 
population rural and urban, of this country have to live, are bad — 
often as bad as they can be Nevertheless, it is hoped that the 
following pages will show that ameliorating processes are at work, 
and that the standard of living is rising pomt by point, slow 
and almost imperceptible though the process of uplift may be 
Moreover, an attempt is made to show the many sidedness of the 
problem of improving the condition of the masses of India 
Present-day students of Indian affairs nil too often forget that the 
task winch faced the British Government in India when the period 
of expansion came to an end, was. as Macaulay well expressed it 
in one of his greatest oratoiical efforts in the House of Commons, 
nothing less than the “ stupendous process ” of “ the reconstruc- 
tion of a decomposed society ” Eor thu-teen hundred years after 
the THiite Huns laid Taxila in the North-West in rums, India’s 
political fabric was repeatedly smashed and the life of hei differ- 
ent kingdoms and peoples stunted and crippled until the rise of 
the British power When Lord Lake came to Delhi ovei a 
bundled years ago to piotect the Moghul Emperor against the 
Maharattas, he found the social life of distiicts within sight of 
the Delhi walls still disintegrated after the hoinors of Nadir Shah’s 
imasion fiftv 3 ears earlier And over immense tracts of India, 
similar conditions prevailed before the coming of the Pax Bn- 
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tanuicQ So some limt of tlie vastness of tlie scope- and complexity 
of tlie early British task in India liegins to emerge Not only had 
some framework of government to he devised and erected, not only 
had the great administrative depaitments to he created, and their 
snhoi’dinate personnel educated and tiamed, hut over vast aieas 
the conditions under which civilisation could live had to he re- 
stored In this and the succeeding chapters, a mere recital of the 
works of the different departments and agencies of the Government 
of India and the Piovincial Goveinments will show how vastly 
diffeient is the environment in which they function from that in 
which Sleeman and Edwardes and Keatinge and a whole host of 
the early British administiatois lived their lives and did their work 
To those who have read deeply in the history of this country during 
the past ten or fifteen decades, theie is magic in the figures of 
shipping cleaied at the poits of Bombay and Calcutta and in the 
number of ton-miles carried on the Indian railways last year, and 
still more, peihaps in the existence of the Indian Legislative bodies 
and the schools and universities throughout India, for these are 
some of the marks which show how far the stupendous process 
of the reconstruction of a decomposed society ” has proceeded 

W ^ ^ 

India 18 a country of continental contrasts Bounded on the 
North by the stupendous mass of the Himalayas and on the North- 
West and North-East by lessei but still gigantic mountain langes, 
with the rest of her perimeter washed by the sea, India can show 
the greatest extremes oi fertility and banenness, ramfall and 
drought, of highly developed and up-to-date industries, and agii- 
cultural methods and implements some of which are as primi- 
tive now as they were when Alexander came into the Punjab 
Extraordinary contiasts in natural and agricultural conditions 
can be encountered within a few miles of each other^ and there 
are many places from which a day’s ride will transport the traveller 
from among people of one physical type, speakmg one language, 
to surroundings where people of q^uite a different stock speak another 
language, entirely unintelligible to their neighbours a few miles 
away Crops of the temperate zone are cultivated and form the 
staple food of the people of one part of India, whilst in another 
part the crops of tropical countiies aie grown and consumed Theie 
IS a world of difference between the stony starveling plots, terraced 
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xvitli infinite labour among tte barren locks of tbe Western Punjab 
Hills, and tbe fat nee and jnte fields of Bengal, and there are * 
just as great differences between tbe people "wbo till tbem, "wbilst 
between these extremes lie numerous gradations of climate and 
soil with cultivation dependent on canal, well, or tank irrigation, 
or on rainfall more or less abundant In short, it needs the colossal 
gazetteer of the Indian Empiie to give a full account of the innu- 
merable conditions and circumstances of our great sub-continent. 
But, in spite of all this, it is possible to make one or two gene- 
lalisations which are true of all India, and the fiist is this: 
India 18 primarily a land of small villages and tiny hamlets; 
towns are few, and of great cities there are but rare specimens 
Theie are fully half a million villages in India, and of these, 
immense numbers are diminutive clusters of mud-huts microscopic 
in scale when compared with tlie immensity of plain oi mountain 
in which they aie set Only a very small proportion of these 
villages are touched by the railway or by metalled roads The 
vast majoiity of them are approached by unmetalled roads or wind- 
ing paths between the fields, the former usually impassable, or 
almost impassable by wheeled traffic after rain, whilst the latter 
cannot afford passage to a wheeled vehicle at any tune In the 
next chapter will be found certain figures relating to the mileage 
of roads of different kinds in India, and from them, the reader 
will be able to form some sort of a mental picture of the paucity 
of first class roads in this country The Government of India, 
through their Railway Board, are steadily extending the number 
and mileage of their branch lines, but the size of India ensures 
that it will be long before her surface is covered with a network 
of lines, anything like as close and complete as the railway systems 
of the West of Europe For long years to come the villages in 
many parts of India must continue remote from railway or hard 
high road 

Estimates of the percentage of the total population of India 
which is engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits vaiy slight- 
ly, but it cannot be very much different from the 73 9 per cent 
at which it stood when the census of 1921 was talien There are 
some reasons for supposing that the percentage of urban residents 
in India has risen during the seven years which have elapsed since 
the census was taken, but we shall be safe in assummg that it is 
roughly 11 per cent of the whole A moment's consideration 
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of these figures will show that the portion of Indians agricultural 
produce which is consumed in the towns is small as compared with 
the total production Generally speaking, therefoie, the villagers 
produce for their own consumption, and histone, economic, and 
social conditions which have persisted through long ages, have 
developed the self-sufficing type of agriculture which we find in 
India to-day In other ways, too, the Indian village is as a mle 
self-contained Land-owners whether cultivating all oi a portion 
of their lands, or letting them out to tenants, tenants — some with 
permanent rights in the land, others with only yearly rights, 
agricultural labourers who are often members of different castes 
from their masters , artisans with their simple traditional skill, and 
village menials and shopkeepeis, all form an ordered hierarchy 
and make up the self-contained and primitive, yet interestmg and 
often surprisingly intricate economic system of the typical Indian 
village 

But although agriculture is far and away the greatest and the 
most important industry in India and although the people engaged 
therein compose the vast ma 3 ority of her population, it must not 
be forgotten that industries in a more technical sense, the indus- 
tries of the factory, the iron works, and the vast transpoi t systems, 
are becommg mcreasmgly important factors m the economic life 
of this country, and the workmen employed in them are growing 
continually m number The census of 1931 will give us some 
information on this Bub 3 ect of the increasing industrialisation and 
uibanisation of India At present all that we can do is to draw 
attention to it as one of the many elements of Indian economics 
A feV statistics will show how preponderantly ruial is the 
Indian scene The total population of India including all the 
Indian states and Burma was, accordmg to the 1921 census 
318,942,480 Of all this number, less than 8^ millions Ined in 
towns with a population of 100.000 and upwards, of which there 
were 35 Roughly 3^ millions lived in hi towns, whose population 
numbered between 50,000 and 100,000 Apart from these, 
than 21 million people lived in places which can he called 
even if we include m tke latter cafegorv what are reallr v''-"' 
with populations of less tlian 5,000 A writer, therefore ' 
out to give an account, however unsubstantial it niav te , 
general economic condition of the Indian people wiH 
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if he visualises his task as being primarily concerned with the con- 
dition of the agricultural population consisting largely of an 
immense number of small holders 

A little while ago we referred to the still primitive condition 
of agricultural implements and methods and to the continued 
existence of traditional conditions of life in the Indian villages 
But, although the lives of the villagers in so many of these villages 
are lived remote from the modern world of industry and highly 
oigamsed communications, it is impossible that they should be 
entirely unaffected by the immense changes and developments which 
have taken place in the world during the past few decades The 
spread of railways and roads m India has done much to break 
down the ancient isolation of her villages and a majority of her 
people must at any rate have seen motor cars, whilst millions of 
them have actually ridden in them at some time or other Travel, 
that great medium of education, is becoming yearly cheaper and 
more accessible, whilst thousands of Indians, even from the re- 
motest hills and thickest forests, travelled ^.overseas and saw some- 
thing of the world during the Great War In a word, new ideas 
are at work in the Indian villages and, there can be no doubt, with 
1 ontmually increasing effectiveness The paucity of urban centres 
in India, the foci and disseminators of civilization and liberalizing 
ideas, 18 of course a drawback and slows down the pace of progress 
But even this is not an unmixed evil, for the too violent or unres- 
1 rained impact of new ideas on a social and economic system so 
conseivative and firmly rooted in tradition as that of the Indian 
^'lllage, would certainly produce many undesirable effects In the 
Indian village system, largely self-suf&cing and self-conttimed as 
we have seen it to be, there is much that ought to be preserved 
and it should never be forgotten that the Indian village is also 
largely self-governed The village headman, and in these modern 
days the village panchayats of the new local self-government model, 
responsible to and partly controlled by outside authorities though 
they are, must of necessity be responsive to village opinion 

The influences which are at present worlcing to bring the Indian 
village system more closely into touch with modern conditions and 
the great world outside are of different kinds As time and space 
dwindle under the assaults of mechanical inventions, and the pro- 
gress and development of commumcations of all sorts, the pheno- 
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mem ot llio modern world arc \>roug-lit nearer to tlie vision of the 
Indian Mllager'? Indu'^trial products wliicli tlieir fatlicrs never 
knew aic licing used by ilicni and sonic of these have already he- 
roine necessities of life, transforniiiig habits and improving stand- 
ards of living And when wiieloss broadcasting becomes a welcome 
and familiar feature of tbc Mllagcrs’ day, as it will do if ifc is 
fostered In the ProMUCial Goicrnments, nothing short of a revolu- 
tion will quickh be worked in hi^ ideas and his onllonl: on life 
PiogrC'S moNCs more ipiieklv ui thc'O d lys than c%er before, and it® 
pace IS nil the time acccleriiing In the future, changes, evf n in 
India, will bo traced not o\er c n;un?= o- sr* ncrntions, but over 
decades 
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TvitL.111 tlie villagers’ reacli tlie means, and, very often, the mcen- 
tive to know something of what goes on outside his immediate 
neighbourhood 

But of all the influences now at work tp modify the conditions 
of Indian rural life, perhaps, none are stronger than certam econo- 
mic influences, both internal and external, now at work in all 
parts of this country Of the internal economic influences, some- 
thing has already been said, for they both show themselves in, 
and work through the various kinds of communications which are 
yearly creeping over India’s surface Roads and railways mean 
markets, and markets mean the stimulation not only of agricul- 
ture, but of industries also And so it is not surprising to find 
small industries now springmg up all over the countryside or to 
notice a marked tendency for the primary manufacturing processes 
of agricultural products to extend to the small towns and even 
to the larger villages As the traveller drives about the country 
now, he will hear frequently from many of the villages which he 
passes, the sound of a little engine working, a sugarcane crusher, 
an oil presser, a little rice huUmg mill, and so on This develop- 
ment has far-reachmg effects, for it is providmg an outlet for the 
surplus money of the local moneylender, it gives employment to 
cultivators and labourers, particularly during the periods when 
agricultural operations are at a stand-still, it provides markets for 
local agricultural and dairy products, and it is yet another influence 
at work broadening the ideas and the experiences of the villagers 

External economic influences are also working powerfully to 
change the conditions of village life {Surplus harvests can now 
be marketed and the Indian “ money crops ” — tobacco, oilseeds, 
3ute, cotton, tea — are assuming ever-m creasing importance in the 
world supplies of these commodities This, in turn, means that the 
standard of quality of India’s supplies must be equal to that of 
similar supplies from other countries which in turn means that 
Indian agricultural methods must constantly improve in order 
to keep abreast of improving world standards Agents for impioved 
agricultural appliances, fertilisers, and other commodities of use 
in agriculture are constantly extending their scope and establish- 
ing themselves in places which they would hardly have thought of 
Msiting some vears ago It would be easy enough to exaggerate 
the influence exeicised by this connection between Indian agricul- 
ture and the world market, but we must guard against doing so 
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port of foodstuffs, India imports a certain amount of manufactured 
goods, but a very large part of ber trade balance is always liqui- 
dated by imports of bullion, and tins, wben it is not boarded, is 
available for circulation and for stimulation of trade and industry 
generally in tbis country But tbe strongest proof of all of a 
definite improvement in tbe condition of tbe masses is afforded by 
tbe undoubtedly increased power of resistance to famme or scarcity. 
In tbe case of tbe agriculturist one main reason for tbis is to be found 
in tbe greatly increased value of bis land wbicb is far greater 
tban tbe consideiable rise in tbe price of grain wbicb bas taken 
place during tbe last few decades Internal security, registration 
of rights in land, tbe extension of irrigation, and communications 
of all kind bave all contributed to make land a contmually more 
valuable possession But, of course, tbe rise m tbe value of land, 
as a basis for credit, would be of little use were not sufficient liquid 
capital available to provide tbe credit, and it is bere tbat we see 
one of tbe most valuable and beneficial results of tbe development 
of markets botb in India, and abroad, but more particularly over- 
seas for India’s surplus pioduce And, as we bave pointed out, 
tbe dcvelo])ment of maikets, botb internal and external, for Indian 
products, is intimately bound up witb tbe development of commu- 
nications of all kmds — ^land, oceanic, and, no doubt in tbe future, 
aerial also Other lesults of the highest importance follow from all 
this Tbe increased outlet for Indian agricultural produce pro- 
vided by tbe growth of markets makes it possible and encourages 
Indian agriculturists to extend in some places tbe area of tbeir 
cultivation and to put something back in tbe way of fertilisers 
into tbeir land, and to improve tbeir equipment and methods in 
a way which was not possible in tbe past Tbe spread of commu- 
nications, tbe growth of markets and tbe growth and sale of crops 
bave alieady done something to transform tbe economic conditions 
of tbe Indian agiicultunst, and the greatest of all tbe boons, 
which they ba\e confeired upon him is an increased capacity to 
lesist famine or scaicity Now-a-days famine in India cannot 
cause the appalling havoc which it did before tbe growth of rail- 
ways and roads, for it does not now consist in absolute lack of food- 
stuff, since this can be conveyed to any part of tbe country almost 
immediately It consists in the lack of employment and therefore 
of pui chasing power "When, owing to tbe absence of rain, those 
wbo, like the petty cultivator and tbe agricultuial labourer, are 
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deprived of tlie opportunities of employment on wlucl. their live- 
lihood depends, can he relieved effectively by the provision by the 
State of alternative means of livelihood 

^ ^ ^ 

Let us turn now to such direct evidence as is available of a 
use in the standard of living of the Indian agricultural masses 
As we have already indicated, this is of the most meagre dimen- 
sions One or two local enquiries, particularly in Madras and 
Bombay, have been held since the War into incomes and cost of 
living, but ovei the greater part of India this sort of work still 
remains to be done A few years ago, the statistical branch of the 
Department of Agriculture m Madras published a careful estimate 
of the income earned by agriculturists in the form of agricultural 
products throughout the Presidency According to their computa- 
tion the aveiage income per head worked out at a little over 
Rs 100 for the 42 3 million peisons of the Madras Presidency 
A similar enquiry carried out in Bombay at much the same time 
yielded much the same results There the net per capita annual 
income worked out at about Rs 100 for urban localities, and for 
ruial areas at about Rs 75 During the decade ending 1922, 
daily average wages of labourers, both agricultural and mdustrial, 
roughly doubled, whilst the cost of living had increased by no 
moie than 54 per cent A Wages Survey imdertaken in the Punjab 
at about the same time as the Madras and Bombay enquiries 
yielded analogous results in spite of the very dissimilar conditions 
In both the Punjab and Bombay, therefore, such direct evidence 
as we possess goes to show that the position of labour had improved 
during the decade ending 1922 

But although there are such good reasons for believing that an 
appreciable improvement has taken place in the standard of living 
of the Indian agricultural masses during the past Quarter of a 
century, this represents only the beginning of what has ret to be 
accomplished There is a vast amount of whar can onlv b^e tertnec 
■dangerous poverty in the Indian villages— poverty, that is, of such 
a kind that those subject to it live on the verr margin of subusterof. 
This may be taken to be the normal state of the milLioiis of accf- 
cultural labourers, who own no land themselves and whose fmxunt 
consists mostly of customaiy wages paid in kfrid Wheu 
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people live in the neighbourhood of towns they can often help 
themselves during the slack periods in agricultural operations by 
labouring for wages in the town, but it will be realised, after read- 
ing what has been said above, that this resource is not open to 
more than a small percentage of Indian agriculturists The Land- 
owners, even the owners of small fragmented holdings, are in a 
better case than the agricultural labourers, because they, at anv 
rate, have something on which they can raise credit But this 
very power to raise credit is all too often their undomg, for they 
get into the hands of the money-lender In innumerable instances 
U man mhents the debt of his father which keeps him tied to the 
money-lender and rivets the fetters still more closely However 
prudent aud thrifty the Indian small holder may be, it is very 
difficult for him to keep out of debt If wages lU England or in 
any other Western country were paid only monthly, the state of 
the working population there would be one of chronic indebtedness, 
and, it must be remembered, the Indian agriculturist, at any rate 
the owner of an average sized holding, has, as a rule, no resources 
on which to fall back in bad times Even at the best of times 
he has to wait for six months for the return for his labour and 
expenditure Of late years much has been done to release the 
Indian agriculturist from his state of constant indebtedness, but 
the process is one of immense complexity and difficulty and cannot 
be expected to show results very quickly The best and the most 
effective way to tackle the problem of rural indebtedness is to 
multiply and extend the operations of sound co-operative societies 
The Co-operative Societies’ Act of 1912 has facilitated the intro- 
duction of Village Credit Societies on the Raiffeisen model to re- 
place the money-lender as a source of credit Recent additions, 
too, or amendments to the law relating to money-lending, have 
been made by the Government of India and several of the Provin- 
cial Go\emments The Usurious Loans Act of 1918 allows courts 
wide powers of interference whenever they consider that the terms 
of a loan are usurious The Agriculturists’ Loan Act, the Land 
Improvement Act. and the Land Alienation Act in the Punjab 
are all specimens of legislation designed either to keep tbe agn- 
cultuiist out of debt or to save bim from tbe worst rigours of his 
position But these legislate e measures, or at any rate the 
Usurious Loans Act and the various provincial measures with the 
same object, have, it must he confessed, not done much at present 
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to ncliiGTc tlieir ol)]ppfc and tins fact increases the importance of 
tlic nor]\ nliirli the Co*opera{ne Societies arc now doing' 

^ O' ct' 

*1? ^ C 

Tint in addition to tlic«:p ecoiiomic distiesscR the Indian villager 
noiimlli fiiHls lnni'=clf hmiiid in a chain of circumstances adverse 
to his nclfarc and prosperity In tlic first place, innumerable 
villncrcs all o\('r India are foci of prcvcntible disease which causes 
ininiciisc ccniioinic vast ige No survev of the conditions under 
winch the Indian ngncultunst lives and works can ignore this 
iilallv important factor Tlie following quotation from a resolu- 
tion pas'-cd at the AIl-Tndin Conforcnccc of ATedical Research 
TTorkers hold in 1020 mil enable tbo reader to nnderstand what 
the rniagcs of discace incm to India in terms of economic loss — 

" This Conference bchci.c'' that the nicragc number of deaths 
resulting cicn year from prcicntiblc di«ca‘^e is about five to six 
million*:, that the ayenge number of davs lost to labour by each 
person in India, from picvonliblc di'cncc is not less than a fort- 
night to tlircc vcclvB in cadi vear, tliat the percentage loss of 
efficiency of the aycrage per«on in India from prcvcntible malnutri- 
tion and disease is not less tlian fyrenty per cent , and that the 
peioentagc of inf mts born in India who reach a yrnge-earning age 
IS about oO yyliercis it is quite possible to raise tins percentage to 
80 or 00 Tlie Conforenee lielieyes lliat these estimates are under- 
statements rather than exaggerations, but, allowing for the greatest 
possible margin of oiror, it is ab-olutcly certain tliat the wastage 
of life and efficient y yiliuli ic'-ult fiojn pic\entib]e disease costs 
India several hundreds of tioics of rupees each year Added to 
this IS the great snfiering uhith nfiorts many millions of people 
eiery yen 

The Conft rente behryes that tlie greatest canse of poverty and 
financial strijigciu y in India is loss of efiitienc} resulting from 
pinvontible disoast, and, therefore, toiisiders that lack of funds, 
far fioni beings a rci^on for postponing the enquiry, is a strong 
Toason for immediate inycstigation of the questions ” 
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Another e'vil of great potency is the fragmentation of c-i- 
'«'hieh lb aliiiost general in ibis rountry In fhe 
of India the ayeiage holding is about o acres, and e— — 
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more tlian lialf tlio holdings exceed even this small limit. Innu- 
merahle are the cultivators whose holdings are one acie or less 
in extent, and even this tiny area is all too often split up into a 
number of disconnected fragments scattered over the village 
Sometimes some of the component parts are so small that the owner' 
•cannot cultivate them without trespassing on his neighbour’s land 
Por example, in the Rntnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency 
individual plots are some times as small as the 1 / 160th part of an 
«.cre It IS quite obvious that fragmentation of holdings inflicts 
immense economic harm on Indian agriculture and attempts are 
■now being made to grapple with the evil In the Punjab, the Co- 
operative Societies have foi some years been carrying out consoli- 
■dation of holdings by voluntary methods and have already achieved 
some most gratifying results During the first five years of this 
work in the Punjab, 39,767 acres were consolidated In 1925 alone, 
over 20,000 acres were consolidated, whilst in 1926 no less than 
38,000 acres were rescued from fragmentation In the Central 
Provinces an ofl3.cer has been placed on special duty to carry out 
the work of consolidation, and the Provincial Legislative Council 
has this yeai passed a Consolidation of Holdings Act to be applied 
to one division of the province only, which gives power to not less 
than half of the permanent right-holders holding not less than two- 
thirds of the occupied area in a village to combme m a scheme 
of consolidation which, when confirmed, becomes binding on all 
the permanent right-holders in the village and on their successors 
The Bombay Government also have got a bill in preparation to deal 
with the consolidation of holdings, but it has not yet passed into 
Taw 

To social and religious customs and observances can be directly 
traced not only the poverty of innumerable individuals, but also 
the perpetuation of many of the conditions which give rise to 
poverty in general Reckless and wasteful expenditure on funerals, 
weddings and other similar ceremonies account for much of the 
existing povei-ty The immense number of religious mendicants of 
all sorts and the preservation of very large numbers of useless 
cows are a very heavy dram on the resources of the country The 
custom of child marriage again mvolves a contmuous dram on the 
■ntality and consequently on the economic power of the Hmdu 
community m particular Among many classes of the people social 
tradition prevents the employment of female labour on anythmg 
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deliberate intention of obtaining appointments in the depnrtmentB. 
Of tlie SIX colleges now working at Poom, Coimbatore, T^ynllpiir, 
Nagpur, Cawnpore and Mnndnlaj , the first four are affiliated to 
universities One hundred and Mxiy-ono trained students passed 
out from these institutions during the year under report after 
getting either a degree, a diploma oi a certificate 

The Agricultural Rc'^earch Institute at Pusa and the Imperial 
Institute of Animal Husbandly and Dany'ing at Bangalore pro- 
vide facilities for post-graduate courses qualifying for the highest 
appointments in the agiicultural service During the year under 
repoi-t, five students completed their post-graduate training, four 
at Pusa and one at Bangalore At the close of the year six post- 
graduate students were in residence at Pusa and five at Bangalore 
Of the fourteen students who appeared for the dairy diploma exami- 
nation of the Bangalore Institute nine passed 

The department has also opened a small number of agricultural 
middle schools which aim at giving a vocational framing but these 
have not yet appealed to the small cultivator and well-to-do tenant 
farmer for whom they are intended Even in Bombay, where the 
first venture in this direction was so successful that it encouraged 
the Board of Agriculture to recommend the example to other 
provmces, two of the schools opened had to be closed In Madras, 
the Central Provmcns, and Bengal, which were the first to foUow 
m the wake of Bombay, the results have been even more disappoint- 
ing 

While other provinces were busy experimentmg with vocational 
schools, the Punjab took its own line and devised a scheme for 
givmg a practical bent to education in rural areas by mcludmg 
agriculture in the curriculum of the ordmary vernacular middle 
schools The special features of this scheme are that a small farm 
or plot IS attached to the school and that an elementary training 
in the practice and principles of agriculture is given m the four 
higher classes by a teacher specially selected for the work and 
framed for a year at the Agricultural College at Lyallpur The 
aim of all this is to give the boys a “ bias ” towards agriculture 
as a vocation , to stimulate their interest m the land, and to equip 
them to be better farmers This form of rural eduaction, which 
IS now findmg favour in other provmces also, aims in short at 
adaptmg rural education to rural needs This can be done on a 
large scale and at a small cost by utilizmg existmg schools In 
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tlie Punjab, tbe number of “ bias ” scbools is already 102, and 
some of tbe farms attached for practical work are not only self- 
supporting but show an annual balance at tbeir credit 

^ ^ ^ 

Perhaps the most interesting side of the Indian Agricultural 
Department’s activities is its economic work on crops 

Eice IS the premier crop of India both as legards area and the 
value of its outturn On an average 35 per cent of the total culti- 
vated area is under nee With nearly 20 million acres, or 25 per 
cent of the total acreage under the crop, Bengal is the most import- 
ant rice-growing province In Indrasail and Dudshar the local 
depaitment has two transplanted amans (winter rices) which are 
suited for the heavy and light soils found in hToi’them and Eastern 
Bengal lespectively The selected variety in the aus (autumn rice) 
group 18 Kataktara which yields heavy crops on fertile land 
During 1926-27 these are estimated to have been sown on an area 
of 139,000 acres In Bihar and Oiissa, Dahia paddy maintained 
its supeiionty inspite of an abnormal season The three selections 
made from Kakharua at Cuttack have become popular in parts of 
Orissa The four types of rice distributed from Coimbatore and 
seven from Aduturai were grown in Madras last year over an area 
of 145, 7B7 acres The pure strains isolated by the Burma depart- 
ment were grown on 287,939 acres as against only 100,000 acres 
four years ago They are appreciated by the growers mainly on 
account of their high yield, the increase given over imselected 
varieties being 200 to 500 lbs per acre They are popular, too, 
with the millers who piefer white, bold, uniform gram which will 
not break in milling They willmgly pay premiums varying from 
Rs 5 to Rs 10 per unit of 100 baskets (4,600 lbs ) for such paddy 
Eor the Eastern and Southern Circles of the Central Provmces, 
selected strains of Luchai, Bhondu and Bhatta Gurmatia, which 
aie late, medium and early rices, respectively, mamtam their popu- 
larity they yield on an average about 450 lb more per acre than 
the local mixtures The eaily types Nos 6 and 13 selected on the 
Adhartal farm are doing well m parts of the Northern Circle, 
where, m the absence of irrigation facilities, very early varieties 
are m demand Rice breeding work at Karjat in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency has yielded two types of Kolamba rice suitable foi the 
North and South Ronkan respectively These give an increase" 
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'Duttum of 20 — 35 per rent, over tho local mixtures, and are now 
grown over nearly two Inklis of acrc'^ Outside Burma, the mam 
object which the Agricultural Departments have in view in their 
work on rice is an increase in tho yield improvement in quality 
to meet tho export demand is of very secondary importance 

^ ^ ¥ 

What rice is to Eastern and Southern India, wheat is to 
Northern India The area under wheat is second only to that of 
rice, amounting to about 10 pei cent of tho total area under culti- 
vation Tho isolation of heavy yielding wheats of high gram 
quality and their introduction into geneial cultivation will always 
be leclconed as one of the ^leatest achievements of tho Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India Pusa 12 has proved to be 
the most successful of all the early Pusa selections on account of 
its great adaptibility and high yielding power Yields as high 
as 27 cwt to the acio have been obtained This wheat is now 
grown on a considerable scale in parts of the Dnited Provinces 
the Simla Hill States, the Eastern Punjab, Sind and some of the 
Bajputana States Pusa 4, besides possessmg a large, translucent 
gram of very fine appearance, matures very rapidly and has proved 
particularly suitable for parts of Bihar, Bundelkhand, the North- 
West Fiontier Province, and Gujaiat In more recent years, three 
new types have been fixed by hybridization, which are as heavy 
yielders as the older selections but have certain special characters 
well suited to particular localities Pusa 80 — 6 obtained by cross- 
mg Pusa 6 with Pusa 4 has done very well in ceitam parts of 
BAiar The two other types called Pusa 52 and Pusa 54 (Pusa 
6 X Punjab 9), being awned wheats, are welcomed in tracts where 
the beardless Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 suffer from the depredations of 
birds Crosses between some of the unproved Pusa wheats and the 
famous Australian wheat Federation have lately been made and 
favourable results are anticipated 

Of the 10,626,000 acres sown with wheat in the Punj'ab, 1,440,289 
acres or over 13 per cent are reported to be under improved varie- 
ties The departmental seed distribution is of Pimjab 8A which 
IS steadily replacing Punjab 11 since the former gives a higher 
yield of both gram and stiaw and fetches a premium in the market 
The older selection is, however, still grown on about five lakhs 
of acres The other improved varieties under cultivation are Pusa 
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4, Pus.a 12, nnd Punjab 17 About 14 per cent of tbe area sown 
with wheat in the United ProMnces is reckoned to be under un- 
proved ^a^letles — mainly Pusa 4 and Pusa 12 Pusa 52, Pusa 54, 
and Can npore 13 ai e distributed in localities where a bearded wheat 
IS in demand Of the large number of the world’s more noted 
vaiieties of wheat tested since 1910 at Tarnab in the North-West 
Frontier Province, none has yet surpassed Pusa 4 in all round 
merit The area under this variety is reckoned to be about 300,000 
acres In the Central Provinces, Pusa 100 continues to make head- 
way in the irrigated tracts of the eastern and southern districts 
The new hvbrids A 113 nnd A 115 are doing well in the Northern 
Circle of that Piovince 

^ ^ ^ 

The estimated area under sugarcane in India was 2,920,000 
acres, as against 2,679,000 acres last year, an increase of 9 per 
cent The estimated production of raw sugar (gur) was 3,208,000 
tons as compared with 2,977,000 tons last year, which is an mcrease 
of 8 per cent After deducting exports, re-exports, and stocks on 
1st April 1927, at the principal ports in India, it is estimated that 
nearly 900,000 tons of imported and locally manufactured white 
sugar went into the channels of distribution in India in the official 
year 1926-27 This is in addition to the raw sugar (gurj manu- 
factured locally which, with the exception of some 73,800 tons 
melted in refineries and 7,600 tons exported, were consumed within 
the country 

The Imperial Cane Breeding Station at Coimbatore continued 
the breeding of new varieties New canes evolved at this Station 
are now being grown successfully in Northern India In North 
Bihar, these new varieties are steadily replacing the indigenous 
kinds Many of the growers feel that, but for these new canes 
with their greatly increased yields, they would have been badly 
hit by the low prices for sugar prevalent during tbe year. The 
mtroduction of Co 210, Co 213 and Co 214 in Bihar has to a 
great extent improved the position of the sugar industry m that 
tract For Co 214, an eaily variety rich in sucrose, the factories 
are paying a premium to growers as they find that their working 
season can be increased by about a month by starting off with it 
before other varieties are ripe Co 205 has proved a very smtable 
cane for lowlymg lands The area under these new canes in t’ 
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United Provinces is reported to be about 44,000 acres In this 
piovince Co 290 appears to be tbo best of the Coimbatore varieties 
under trial In tbe Punjab, tbo superiority of Co 205 remains 
unchallenged as a cane foi uniriigatcd lands, for irrigated tracts 
Co 223 18 coming to tbe fiont Wlien frost of unusual seventy 
in tlie Punjab damaged some of tbe local varieties severely, tbe 
Coimbatore canes under tiial proved mucb more resistant than 
others to tbe cold In some districts of Bengal, Tanna has almost 
ousted tbe local cane Co 213, though a more recent introduc- 
tion, appeals to bo even more promising than Tanna In Assam, 
Co 213 and Co 210 are among tbe best of tbe varieties undei trial 
In tbe Central Provinces some of tbe Coimbatore canes have been 
found to give mucb largei yields than Khan — a heavy yielding 
variety introduced many years ago Tlic experimental station at 
Anakapalli in Madras is being extended in area and 17111 be used 
in future as a testing station for tbo tliiclc canes produced at Coim- 
batore Tbe McGlasban or Sindewabi furnace as it is some times 
called, IS becoming veiy popular in tbe cnne-groinng tracts of tbe 
Madras Presidency This improved furnace does not require any 
fuel other than tbe bagasse of the cane and it is reckoned that tbe 
saving in fuel consequent on its use amounts to Us 60 to Rs 100 
per acre of cane dealt with 

^ ^ ^ 

Tbe area undei cotton fell to 24,976,000 acres, as compnied nitb 
28,491,000 acies in 1926-26, tbe estimated yield being 4,973,000 
bales — a decrease of 1,277,000 bales Tbe ueekly returns of cotton 
pressed indicate that tbe cotton crop in British India was under- 
estimated by not less than 1-J lakhs of bales Owing to tbe partial 
failure of the Punjab cotton crop and low yields in certain other 
staple cotton areas there was an actual shortage in India of staple 
cotton, and this was mainly responsible for tbe very considerable 
imports of American cotton into India wbieb took place during 
tbe year though a contributory cause was certainly tbe low price 
of American cotton — especially of low grade American cottons 
which are not tenderable in Liverpool 

The Agricultural Departments’ work on cotton aims at improv- 
ing tbe quality of tbe lint and at increasing tbe yield per acre 
Tbe improved strains introduced were sown during 1926-27 on over 
tbiee and a half million acres Tbe success achieved in improving 
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the lint may be easily measured when -vve consider that in the 
peund 1915 to 1918 India produced on an aveiage 1,161,000 bales 
of medium staple cotton, -wbereas in 1925-26 she produced 2,145,000 
bales, the gi eater pait of yhicli has been used in Indian cotton 
mills for the pioduction of finer warp yarns to the advantage of 
her textile industry The increase in the area under medium staple 
cottons has been at the expen-jc of the area under short staple 
%arieties The area in the Punjab under Punjab-Amencan cottons 
which are of medium staple was nearly a million acres last year 
In Madras the strain hnoivn as Co 1 (previously Cambodia 295) 
has pioved over scieral ■gears’ tests to be of exceptionally high 
spinning value, in 1920-2T it nas leported to be good enough for 
3Ss waip counts Another selection, Cambodia 440, though not 
equal to Co 1 is nevertheless a good spinning cotton Moreover, 
it is a high yielder and much more resistant to “ black-arm ” and 
stem-veevil than any other Cambodia selection tried up-to-date 
The Bombay Agricultural Department’s Cotton Breeder has 
achieved very great success m the production of types of Kumpta 
cotton with a higher resistance to the cotton-wilt disease The 
tests carried out at the Cotton Committee’s Technological Laboratory 
shov that the hybiid Bioacli lA 9 intended for the Broach area 
north of the Naibada, is suitable for spinning counts up to 20s 
waip The improved strains of Wagad cotton selected for Upper 
Uujarat are already in demand Dhulia No 1 is good as regards 
yield and gmiiing percentage , it is suitable for 203 counts 

The application of the Cotton Tiansport Act to parts of the 
Bombay Presidency has led to a marked improvement in the purity 
and quality of Surat, Numpta and Dharwar cottons With the 
co-opeiation of the Baroda, Rajpipla, and Chota Udaipur States, 
which have enforced similar legislation, good progress has been 
made in establishing the variety known as Surat 1027 in the region 
noith of the rivei Tapti The thiee zones of the Madras Presidency 
wheie the Act has been applied aie the Northerns and Westerns, 
Cambodia, and Tmnevelly The Cotton Committee has devoted 
much attention duiing the year to the working of the Cotton 
Ginning and Pressmg Pactories Act and similar legislation has 
been introduced by Indian States to a most gratifying extent 
The marking of bales and weekly returns of cotton pressed will 
shortly be general throughout almost the whole of fndia The 
Jndian Central Cotton Committee is examining the question of 
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further legislation with a view to dealing with such abuses as the 
watering of cotton in pressing factories and the mixing of cotton 
of difEeient growths The Committee has also started enquiries 
into the difficulties experienced by cotton growers in marketing 
their produce 

The facilities oftered by the Technological Laboratory of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee for ascertainmg the value of new 
cottons by spinning tests with 12 lb samples are much appreciated 
by cotton breeders working in the provmces Durmg the year 
endmg 31st August, 1927, no less than 79 samples were tested for 
the Agricultural Departments, in addition to 21 standard cottons 
which are dealt with in considerable detail every year An out- 
standmg feature of the year’s work is the progress which has been 
made on the study of the fibre characters of Indian cottons 
Methods have now been worked out for determining on each of 
the cottons undergoing spinnmg trial, the fibre-length distribution, 
ribbon width, convolutions, rigidity, hair strength, and fibre weight 
per centimetre Woik at the Indore Institute of Plant Industry 
has been steadily developed, and progress has been made with the' 
general mvestigations into the botany, physiology, and cytology of 
Indian cottons, and of the special problems connected with cotton 
growing on the black-soils of Central India The Indian Central 
Cotton Committee now finances 13 provincial research schemes of 
which five deal with cotton breeding, three with cotton physiology, 
two with cotton diseases and three with cotton entomology The 
pink boUworm research scheme at Cawnpore has yielded very 
definite results It has been practically established that if all 
the cotton-seed of a sufficiently large tract can he treated by heat, 
the pest can be controlled MHien both yield and quality are taken 
into account, the benefit to the grower from the control measures 
should be at least Rs 30 per acre, whereas the cost of treating the 
cotton-seed produced from an acre is not likely to exceed 3 annas 

^ ^ ^ 

In the supply of jute fibre North-East India enjoys a world- 
wide monopoly With the revival of trade after the depression of 
the var and postwar period, the demand for this essential requisite 
of international commerce has increased, and the area put down 
this year exceeded the average for the pr-eceding qumquennium by 
69 per cent Ovei 84 per cent of the total jute area lies in Bengal 
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■«'liere tvro innin species me cultivated, namely, Corcliorus 
co 2 )sulari'i and C ohiorni'; A Ingli yielding variety of eacli of 
these has been isolated and brought into general cultivation by the 
local Agricultuial Department These improved varieties now 
occup^ an area of over half a million acres, their yields in fibre 
exceeding those of the local laces which they at’e leplacing by 
about 25 per cent There is a growing demand for them in Assam 
also, whole they Iioac proved the most productive of the vaiieties 
hitheito tiled in the villages The cultivation of jute is making 
steadv progiess in the Ganjar tract of the United Provinces where 
conditions ore similar to those of large areas in Bengal 

^ ^ ^ 

On an a^erage a little over a million acres are cropped with 
tobacco in India, about half this area being situated in Bengal 
and Madras The othei tobacco tracts of importance are in Bihar, 
Bmina and Bombav The tobacco most commonly grown is 
I\hcotiana tahacmn In the diier and colder districts of Noi^th- 
West India, Nicotiaua rxtsiica, a hardier species with a shorter 
growing peiiod, predominates The indigenous varieties give a 
somewhat coarse leaf of low quality which is good enough for Iwolas 
and a demand has now aiisen for tobacco of a better quality for the 
manufacture of cigarettes The programme of the Agricultural 
Department therefore aims at producing a tobacco of the colour, 
flavour and texture of that commonly called Virgmian which will 
be suitable both for home consumption and for export. Further 
trials at Pusa with the American tobacco Adcock and White Burley 
have shown that a good outturn of leaf can be assured in Bihar by 
Bowmg and transplanting these earlier than the indigenous varieties 
Burley and Adcock yielded, during the year under report, 1,300 lb 
and 900 lb respectively of dry leaf per acre The former when air- 
cured on racks takes a rich mahogany colour characteristic of the 
best grades of pipe tobacco Flue-curing, on a small scale, in a 
specially constructed bam, gave very encouraging results with 
Adcock A sample of Pusa Type 28 rack-cured in the sun and 
protected from the dew was valued by an expert as the most suitable 
for cigarette manufacture The acclimatization of exotic cigar 
and cigarette varieties, and the improvement of the local races by 
selection are in progress at Bunrhat in Bengal Attempts are bemg 
made on the tobacco farm at Nadiad m Bombay to ’Tnnrnvn fbe 
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flavour of indigenous tobaccos by bybndizaiion uitb American 
types 

^ 

Over 8 pei cent of tbo total cultivated area in India is on an 
average cropped witb oilseeds, viz , linseed, rape, mustard, 
sesainum, castoi seed and ground nut Crossing between linseeds 
of peninsulai India and Bibar bas given at Pusa types wbicb 
promise to combine the bold-seeded character with a habit suited 
for growth in the Gangetic alluvium The introduction of early 
maturing varieties of groundnut bas given a great impetus to the 
cultivation of this ciop and the area of 4,292,000 acres sown in 
1926-27 was moie than three times that of 1918-19 In Madras 
and Buima the aiea has more than doubled in the same period while 
the increase m Bombay is of over 400 pei cent In Berar, oilseeds 
give, at current prices, a gross profit which is approximately tliree 
times as much that obtained fiom cotton In Khandesh and Upper 
Gujarat where the cultivation of short-stapled cotton was, during 
the year imder leview, less than usually remunerative owing to 
the fall in prices, an improved variety of groundnut has saved the 
situation and doubled the income of cultivators The substitution 
of this valuable oilseed for inferior millets has, in other parts of 
India, raised the value of the return per acre from about Rs 15 to 
Rs 60 The Madras Department is now showing on 205 plots 
along a distance of 300 miles that cocoanuts can be raised under a 
dry system of cultivation As a result, 10,000 acres have been 
added to this valuable crop on the West Coast on lands which 
hitherto had lam waste 


^ ^ ^ 

In the past when large grazmg areas were available, the culti- 
vator relied very largely on nature to produce food for his cattle 
m the form of pasture As the pressure on the land mcreased, 
much of the best of the natural grazing land was converted into 
tillage land, foi the ever increasmg human population had to be 
fed The atea still available for grazmg m British India is 
reckoned to be in the neighbourhood of 210 million acres, but the 
grass on much of this area becomes unpalatable for stock soon 
after the end of the monsoon, and no real effort is yet bemg made 
to cut and store the grass as hay or silage at a siutable stage, t e , 
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before it depreciates in qnnliiv Cattle over tlic greater part of 
India Imve in consequence to subsist foi about balf tbe year on 
fodder consisting of di>uit]iered glass in tbe gracing areas, and 
tbe stalks, stubble, and leaves of OAer-ripe grain crops The piovi- 
sion of good quality foddci has, therefore, assumed paramount 
importance in the agricultural economy of the country, and the 
Agricultural Departments ho^c, of late years, given much attention 
to tlie question of liotli gi owing and storing fodders Luscious 
foddeis unknown in India 20 rears ago such as berseem (Egyptian 
clo^cr) ha-\c been introduced and methods of storing them in the 
dry state oi as ensilage are being demonstrated 

Berseem is giovn on a large scale at Piisa, where it is followed 
111 tlie same year b's a crop of carlv 1110170 By thus cropping a 
comparativch small iriigated area, a large herd is provided during 
the u inter and summei months with all the bulkj’- green fodder 
it lequires Berseem has replaced shaftal (Persian clover) on 
20 per cent of tbe area under clover in the North-West Frontier 
Piovmce In Bihar and Oussa, Elephant grass and Bata grass 
are being successfully grown The cultivation of the Japanese 
inillot has proved useful as a fodder catch crop on departmental 
farms in Bengal and is now being taken up in the countryside 
Elephant grass and Guinea grass are becoming popular in Assam, 
and the demand from caitlo-owners for clumps for planting is 
being met from the Jorhat farm Among the exotic grasses, 
Merker grass appears to be very well suited for the upland laterite 
soils of Lowei Buima Eotational grazing has given good results 
in Bombay, where methods of renovating poor pastures are under 
investigation On the Hosur farm in the Madras Presidency, 
spear grass when cut before flowering has been found to make good 
silage 

^ ^ ^ 

In addition to the economic work on crops, a considerable 
amount of reseaich work bearing on fundamental problems of agri- 
cultural chemistry, agricultural bacteriology, plant pathology, 
mycology and entoihology is being done by the various departments 
of agriculture in India Among the investigations in progress 
during the year may be mentioned those dealing with the move- 
ments of nitrates in the soil, the possibility of producing artificial 
farmyard manure, the utilization of the sources of natural indi- 
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cattle maniire Work on the utiliVntion of the natural Etilpliur- 
oxulirmg poworfl of rortnin soil bneterm for solnbihntion of the 
pliosplionc acid of bononicnl b% composting i\ns continued at Pusa 
111 a compost of bonenicnl, sulphur, sand nnd charcoal the percent- 
age of soluble phosphate increased from 21 5 to G4 2 in IG ivecks 
The superiority of the compost to untreated honemoal as a manure 
for mustard, oats and potatoes was ivoll marked in the field trials 
carried out Ripening tests of sugarcane manured ■nitli ammonium 
sulphate or superphosphate are being caiTiod out nt Snbour in Rihar 
and Oiissn, nnd a more extended test has been completed at Pusa 
Of the various mnnuics experimented with nt Pusa, superphosphate 
produced canes the juice of vrhich had the highest siicioso and the 
lowest ghicose content Tins result was also Tcflccted in the quallt^ 
of qvr (raw sugar) prepnied In Bengal timclj' irrigations seem 
to have a gieal influence in reducing the glucose content 

A further survey made at Pusa of the sugarcane-growing stations 
in different parts of India has revealed the presence of mosaic 
disease in 28 localities among 47 co canes nnd 2 thin and 38 tropi- 
cal varieties Investigational work carried out dm mg the year 
indicates that the disease behaves m India ns m other coimtnes, 
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"tliat it IS ti ausmissible bi sets and injection into tbe leaf and leaf- 
sbeatb, tbat it passes fioni one variety to another and from cane 
to maize and sorghum, and that natural infection occurs Observa- 
tions made on a plot plated with mosaic and non-mosaic seta of the 
Coimbatoie seedling 213 suggest that roguing should be done in 
Bihai as early as the 1st of May, when 75 per cent of the mosaic 
plants should be visible Red Mauritius canes grown from seed 
from a very highly infected block in Sabour were only about 3 to 
4 feet m length, while several other varieties in the same plot 
were from 6 to 8 feet long Data collected durmg the year indicate 
that there is also a possible loss through lower germination in mosaic 
cane 

The use of mercury in stored wheat has proved effective at Pusa 
in eliminating the danger of damage by weevils which amounts at 
times to 20 per cent 

^ ^ ^ 

It 18 reckoned that there are in British India 161 miUions of 
cattle and buffaloes This works out to 61 per 100 of human popula- 
tion and 67 for every 100 acres of cultivated area Bor each 
100 acres of net area sown there are approximately 92 acres of un- 
cultivated land available for grazing, so that this total area of 
192 acres of cultivated and grazing lands has to support 67 head 
of cattle m addition to sheep, goats, ponies and other stock. Even 
with such over-stocking, the draught power available for tillage 
operations is inadequate, and there is a general shortage of -miTk 
and milk products There are too many scrub half-starved cattle 
in the country and what is wanted is an improvement in the 
efdciency of both males and females To this end, cattle breeding 
farms have been established, pure-bred herds are being evolved 
by selection, and continuous efforts are made to increase the milking 
capacity of cows of promismg sound dual-purpose breeds In 
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HusTDandry and Dairying at Bangalore, and the services of the 
Imperial Dairy Expert are being fully utilised by Provincial 
Governments, Indian States, Municipalities and private individuals 
in connection with their various dairy schemes 

With a view to stimulating and to some extent co-ordinating 
the efforts being made in the various provinces and Indian States 
towards cattle improvement, the Government of India have estab- 
lished at Bangalore a Central Bureau for Animal Husbandry and 
Dauying with the Imperial Dairy Expert as Secretary Pending 
the appointment of an expert committee to guide the work of the 
Bureau, preliminary work for opening herd books of important 
breeds has been undertaken So far 5,000 cattle have been offered 
for registration as foundation stocks for breed-herd-hooks 

Cattle-breeding operations at Pusa have been directed along two 
lines (1) a herd of Sahiwals is being graded up by selective breed- 
ing, and (2) the poorer milkers of the same breed are being crossed 
with Ayrshire bulls of high milking pedigree with the primary 
ob 3 ect of obtaming reliable information regarding the inheritance 
of observable characters m the crosses In the pure Sahiwal herd 
SIX cows gave during the year under report over 6,000 lb each 
in a lactation period of 304 days, while among the half-bred progeny 
of rejected Sahiwal cows by Ayrshne bulls the yields of the first 
SIX cows ranged from 8,000 to 11,000 lb In the Montgomery herd 
the average yield per cow per day was 11 7 lb , while m the latter 
it was 20 5 lb To those familiar with the small yields obtained 
from Indian cattle, the fact that 4,000 lb in a lactation period of 
10 months is now the minimum standard for the retention of any 
cow in the herd tells its own tale Compared with yields ranging 
from 6,000 to 8,000 lb m a similar period from cross-bred Ayrshire- 
Montgomery cows the average yield of this fine Montgomery herd 
looks small It must be remembered, however, that such cross- 
bred animals are less hardy and disease-resistant than those of 
pure indigenous breeds The average percentage of cows m milk 
was 48 and 68 for Montogomeries and cross-breds respectively 
Thus a cross-bred cow not only gives more milk than the best 
representative of her dam’s family but also calves more frequently 
an important advantage in commercial dairying Having produced 
a cross of good milking capacity by adding Ayrshire blood and 
having proved that the sire is prepotent as regards milk production. 
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nttcinpis ^ic boin" inndo io adapt tlic cioss to tlie needs of tlie 
co»iuliv In- mating Imlf-lired dams vriili Saluwal bulls of good milcli 
pcdigioe Rome of Ibc ] Avrslnios tbus produced have come into 
milk, and all that can be said at piesent is tliat tbej promise to 
ju'^iifv the policy pin sued 

In accoi dance nitli ibc bleeding policy adopted at Pusa, most 
of the cio'ss-bied con*; on tlie Bnngaloie and Wellington farms are 
non- sired bv Indian bulls of good milcb pedigiee There are also 
beids of vSciiidi cons on these tno farms His Excellency the 
Yiceroy personallv visited the Knrnal cattle-bieeding farm in 
Kovember 192G and the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying at Bangalore in July 1927 At Hamal, pure herds 
of Thai-Parkar and Haiiana cattle and Hurra buffaloes are being 
established The Creameiy at Annnd, n-hich has been permanently 
taken oi ei by tlie Imperial Department of Agriculture, has been 
equipped inth an experimental milk condensing plant ivith a view 
to manufactui ing sneetened and unsweetened condensed milk fiom 
village buffalo mill^ 

Ovei 700 pedigieo bulls of different breeds were distributed fiom 
departmental farms in the provinces during the year 

With a view to stimulating and fostering the recently awakened 
interest in cattle-breeding and dairying matters a quarterly journal 
called “ The Journal of the Central Bureau for Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying in India ” has been staited from April 1927 It will 
aim at disseminating infoimation regarding the progress made in 
establishing pedigreed heids, the merits of the diffeient breeds, new 
methods of growing and storing fodders in the dry state and as 
ensilage, animal nutiition, cattle diseases, courses of training in 
animal husbandry and dairying, etc For the first number of this 
Journal, His Excellency the Viceroy graciously contributed a fore- 
word which attracted much attention 


^ ^ ^ 

In last year’s Report we mentioned that during the year ending 
31st klarch 1926, which is the last year for which accurate veteri- 
nary statistics are available, rmderpest raged with an almost un- 
precedented virulence in all the major provinces except Bihar and 
Orissa During the 12 months endmg March the 31st, 1927, the 
ravages of the disease appreciably abated in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and BihgT--and Orissa, 
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and tlie total reported moitality from contagions diseases dropped 
from 399,845 to 322,331 in 1926-27 Of tlie latter figure, as many 
as 203,717 deaths were from rinderpest The provinces which 
suffered most were Burma, Bengal and Assam, each of which lost 
through rinderpest over 30,000 animals, while the Pun-jah, Madras 
and the United Piovinces each recorded more than 20,000 deaths 
from the disease The number of preventive inoculations per- 
formed, amoimted to 1,627,213, as against 1,650,199 in the previous 
year As inoculation is purely voluntary, except in notified areas 
m the Madras Piesidency, these figuies indicate that the confidence 
of the Indian peasant in the Veterinary Department is growing 

The number of hospitals and dispensaries maintained for the 
treatment of disease rose fiom 720 to 786, and the cases treated 
therein from 1,742,048 to 1,904,478 Also, 1,226,256 cases were 
treated by itmerant veterinary officers The total number of 
3,130,734 cases treated, as against 2,839,688 in the previous year, 
18 another indication of the fact that old prejudices are dying out 
and that the beneficient wort of the Veterinary Department is 
appreciated by cattle-owners 

In addition to the saving of cattle life from the ravages of 
disease, the Veterinaiy Department performs on a faiily large scale 
in some provinces the important function of emasculating infeiior 
and undesirable bulls and of thereby rendering them incapable of 
propagating their kind The department is thus preparing the 
way for the distribution of selected stud bulls During the year 
under review, 343,443 scrub bulls were castrated, as against 195,427 
in 1924-25 This increase of 76 per cent in two years would be 
quite satisfactory were it not for the fact that it has been contributed 
mainly by one province In other provinces some aversion to the 
operation still persists and it is not without significance that the 
number of bulls offered for emasculation is particularly small in 
provinces where the worst types of cattle are to be found 

In view of the continued heavy toll levied by Rinderpest it is 
not surprismg that last year’s record demand for the products of 
the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar was 
exceeded and 63,18,768 doses of different sera and vaccmes were 
issued After meeting this heavy demand, over 4 8 million doses 
remained m stock at the close of the year The capacity of the 
Institute to supply products for combating animal diseases has 
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been mncli inci eased by developing the resources of the sub- 
station at Izatnagar, where all the required anti-rinderpest serum 
IS now manufactured It is anticipated that there will always be 
three-yearly peiiods of depression alternated with similar periods 
of recrudescence of rinderpest in India until permanent immunity 
18 conferred on all bovinesj but the last two years’ experience gives 
reason for hoping that when the next period of recrudescence 
arrives, Muktesar will be in a position to meet in full the conse- 
quent demand for serum 

For the training of students in veterinary science, there are 
colleges at Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Lahore and schools at 
Insem and Taunggyi in Burma, and the school at Insein will from 
next year be raised to the status of a college The veterinary 
college which is to be constructed at Patna m Bihar and Orissa 
will begm to admit students in 1929 This college will have a 
cattle-breeding and dairy farm attached to it where students will 
get practical mstruction in animal husbandry and dairying The 
number of students who passed the diploma exammations of the 
colleges was 69, as against 60 in the previous year, but the supply 
of trained veteiinary assistants turned out by the colleges at 
present falls short of the requirements in some provinces However, 
proposals are under considei ation m Madras to raise the number of 
stipends, and in the Punjab to start a two-year vernacular course 
which will equip a man for field work m rural areas 

^ ^ ^ 

Another department whose operations have intimate and im- 
portant relations with the progress of agriculture and the welfare of 
the agricultural population is the Forest Department The Forest 
Departments in this country are organised on a provincial basis 
just as the Agricultural Departments now are, but just as the 
Central Government maintains establishments for education and 
research in agriculture, in the same way it shoulders the burden of 
expenditure on research into forestrv problems and certain forms 
of technical education 

The great forests of India are located for the most part in the 
hills, but there are forests and woods m the plams mterspersed with 
cultivation More than 20 pei cent of the surface of British India 
18 land classified as forest and administered by the Forest Depart- 
ment In spite of this, however, such a laree proportion of the 
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forests 18 situated in liigli and inaccessible bill localities tbat it is 
generally true to say tbat tbe most of them are inaccessible to 
cnltivators tbe maiority of wbom derive no direct benefits from 
tbe forests proper jN'evertbeless, there is cultivation on tbe fringes 
of many of tbe forests, and many cultivated or grazing areas are 
to be found -witbin tbeir limits amounting in tbe aggregate to a 
considerable area More than 30 years ago tbe forests of India 
were of&cially divided into tbe following four classes , forests, wbich 
are important for climatic or physical reasons, forests, from which 
tbe mam supplies of valuable or useful timbers are derived , forests, 
vbicb yield tbe minor timber or other products or small supplies 
of tbe more valuable timbers , and lastly, forests, which are really 
grazmg groimds This classification shows bow largely tbe forests 
of a country can influence its general welfare, for they are more 
than a mere factor in its economy They are part of its very make- 
up, influencing its climate and other natural conditions, not, per- 
haps, so powerfully as its bills and mountains, but still appreciably, 
and capable of proving an immensely valuable asset m its com- 
merce, its agriculture, and its animal husbandry Here, bov^ever, 
we are concerned only to show bow tbe work of tbe Indian Forest 
Department concerns the general welfare of tbe people of India 
and more particularly of tbe agricultural population of this 
country 

We said above tbat tbe great mass of tbe agricultural population 
derive no direct benefit from tbe forests proper, but tbe mdirect 
benefits are immense and m considermg them we can start with 
tbe very foundations of agriculture — ^witb climate, ramfall and tbe 
preservation of cultivable soil Forests bold together tbe fertile 
surface soil , they store water and dole it out gradually, thus pre- 
venting disastrous floods and tbe formation of ravines , by cbeckmg 
erosion they prevent good soil from bemg washed into tbe nvers, and 
earned away to waste They also directly mcrease tbe fertility of 
tbe land, being capable of forming rich vegetable mould even from 
mmeral soils Finally, m India, forests are a valuable asset in 
times of scarcity or famine, for they yield vast quantities of fodder 
and provide edible fruits and roots of which tbe poor readily avail 
themselves Advantage of tbe visit of tbe Royal Agricultural 
Commission has been taken by forest officers to lay stress on tbe 
immense benefits tbat forestry can bestow on tbe cultivator by 
providing him with wood fuel so tbat cow-dimg may be used as 
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maniue Like neaily every otter division of tte eartli’s surface, 
India was once far more densely wooded ttan ste is at present 
It seems probatle that foi centuries tefore tte British, Government 
in India took cognisance of India’s forest problem, the process of 
deforestation went on steadily The historic forests of the Gangetic 
plain have been sadly depleted, and although in some places the 
disappearance of the foiests made for the spread of cultivation, in 
other places the once wooded slopes and plams are now barren 
and desolate As the traveller goes about India, he will eneoimter 
many examples of the resentment of nature at the thoughtless or 
Ignorant dispoilmg of her beneficial provision of forest tiees and 
lesser growths of undergrowth and grass He will see ravines and 
barren lands pouring down sand steadily to encroach on good tilt 
Him traces in now sterile hills, of dimunitive irrigation channels 
and tunnels mark the spots where springs and streams, long since 
dried up, enabled a vanished population to reap a harvest from 
ground which brmgs forth in these days nothing better than cactus 
or dwarf palm Where there is good soil, it cannot yield its full 
return to the cultivator since the manure which ought to go into it 
has to be burnt in place of the wood fuel now unobtainable For- 
tunately the forests of the high hills in which India’s mighty 
rivers rise, were always too vast and remote for them to suffer from 
human inroads Had they been deforested m days gone by, it is 
certain that many of the great irrigation schemes of India, which 
depend for their existence on the perennial water supply of the 
great rivers, would not have come mto bemg and the almost in- 
calculable benefits which they have conferred upon the country 
would have been lost For the past two generations it has been the 
duty of the Indian Forest Department to act as nature’s stewaid, 
to reclaim for her as much as possible of her lost possessions, and to 
protect her fiom the ravages which folly or ignorance would still 
inflict upon her Hatuially enough their work sometimes brings 
the officers of the Department into conflict with those who nio 
affected by their operations Restrictions upon the grazing of cattle, 
the fellmg of trees and the lighting of fires, all of which are so 
necessary for the conservation of India’s forest wealth, nio fre- 
quently resented by those classes of the population whoso neiiMtu's 
aie thereby restrained, and from time to time agitations, nuue or 
less serious, are set on foot against the Department . But ou <l>e 
other hand, the more sagacious of those who aie afYotded b\ tbe 
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working of tlie Forest Department lealise that they must forego 
immediate and temporary advantages if they are to receive the 
permanent benefits which work of the Forest Depaitment can 
bestow, and public opinion is in some places being enlisted in 
suppoit of the Depai-tment In Madras, for example, considerable 
tracts of forests covering, in the aggiegate, about 3,200 square 
miles have been handed over to the management of village 
panchayats or committees of leading men, who, it is believed, have 
understood their responsibilities A special officer attached to the 
provincial Board of Revenue scrutinizes the work of the panchayats 
The Boaid decides how many cattle should be allowed to graze in 
any paiticulai panchayat area and also settles the lent for that 
area, but eveiything else is left to the panchayats themselves At 
present it is not possible to say whetbei this system is likely to be 
extended to other provinces, but an officer belonging to the Forest 
Department of the Dmted Provinces has recently been put on 
special duty to study the working of the Madras scheme 

It will hardly be denied by any one who studies the conditions 
that the provincial forest departments have done their best to hold 
the balance even between the rights and conveniences of the agri- 
culturists and the latters’ and the coxmtry’s permanent mterests 
Even if we exclude Burma, no fewer than 13 million a nim als graze 
in Government forests at nominal fees varying from 2 annas to 
Rs 2 per annum, and of these animals, 4 ^ millions get free grazing 
Moreover, it is estimated that the total value of rights and conces- 
sions enjoyed by villagers every year from the admmistered forests 
amounts to more than half a million sterling Rights so extensive, 
unless carefully controlled and scientifically regulated, are capable 
of inflicting severe damage ujfon the forest resources of the country, 
and Mr A Rodger, the Inspector General of Forests and President 
of the Forest Resea ich Institute at Dehra Dun, has spoken of the 
“ terrible damage caused m India by excessive grazing ” A few 
figures will show how extensive are the rights of grazing enjoyed 
by villagers in Government forests All unclassed forests, or those 
areas which have not been reserved or protected and are for the 
most part situated in inaccessible and undeveloped tracts, are 
open to grazing, whilst of 85,074 square miles of reserved and 
protected forest, 43,602 square miles aie open to giazing More 
than a quaiter of all the cattle of the Central Provinces and Berar 
graze in Government forests, and the percentage of the cattle of the 
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Punjab and Bombay, wbicb graze in tbe Government forests of 
those two provinces is also appreciable It is commonly assumed 
by opponents of tbe Forest Departments that an almost limitless 
extension of grazing in government forests is possible Tbe figures 
already quoted sbow tbat tbis is not true In fact, it bas been 
autbontatively estimated tbat tbe useful grazing land enclosed in 
forests, where neither giazing nor grass-cutting is at present 
allowed, is probably less than 6 per cent of tbe total area available 
as glazing land m British India Tbe Forest Department now 
manages to return an appreciable net profit to tbe Government of 
India every year In 1926-26 this profit was more than Ps 2| 
crores, a very gratifying result when it is remembered tbat in 
neither tbe United States nor Canada are tbe State forests paying 
concerns There is no reason to doubt tbat tbe Indian forests will 
become increasingly profitable to tbe Indian Government as im- 
provements in methods of transportation, m silviculturaL research, 
and other technical matters are effected, and as tbe work now being 
carried on in tbe Forest Research Institute at Debra Dun is 
enlarged Tbe area of tbe forests m connection with which tbe 
Research Institute works is 160,000,000 acres, indeed more, because 
Indian States have also large forests in addition to tbe above area 
This area is about one quarter of tbe area of British India, and 
tbe gross revenue leabsed from tbe forests in tbe, year 1925-26 
was Rs 6 98 crores In tbe year 1912-13 tbe gross revenue was 
Rs 3 22 crores This all but doubling of tbe gross revenue in 
13 years may fairly be ascribed in part to tbe work done m forest 
research in India since 1906 This research is principally economic, 
but a great deal of work bas also been done by tbe silvicultural 
and chemical branches of tbe Research Institute, and tbe results 
of this have already been apparent In tbe botanical and entomo- 
logical branches it is naturally much more difficult to make visible 
and measureable progiess within a short period of years 

Silvicultural research bas helped largely bv developing tbe 
scientific side of tree growing and by mtroducmg more correct 
methods of estimatmg tbe correct yield from a forest In many 
instances tbe volume of timber annually removed from an area 
18 too small and it bas been foimd tbat tbe forests can yield more 
timber and can be worked profitably under a shorter rotation But 
it must be remembered tbat by far tbe greater part of tbe silvicul- 
tural expel mental work is not nearly complete and will not be 
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leally iiseful for some yeais to come When we know how all out 
'best forests should be worked, the increase in revenue from them is 
bound to be very large 

¥ • 

Turning to economic research we see that this branch at Dehra 
Dun has developed more than any other duiing the last ten years 
To give only one example, the important subject of lac propagation, 
into which lesearch is undei taken both at Dehra Dun and at Ranchi 
in Bihar and Orissa, has recened much attention and many new 
facts about it have been observed and recorded The methods of 
sowing and harvesting lac have been much improved, and the area 
under this product has been laigely extended Lac provides a 
very large annual levenue to the department, and the value of this 
exported last yeai was Rs 7 65 crores India provides practically 
all the shellac in the world In the matter of timber research a 
great deal of infortnation hes been collected about the qualities of 
the more important timbers available all over the Indian Empire 
and this has been recorded and published During the last few 
years several sections of the economic branch have been established 
which submit all the important timbers to every conceivable kind 
of test, and in addition mvestigate other products on a large scale 

The important subject of Wood Technology has been the subject 
of study for some years at the Research Institute and valuable 
results have been obtained Timber Testing has also been carried 
out on a laige scale at Dehra Dun with the object of establishing 
the relative strengths both of well-known and of unknown Indian 
woods, and also their relative strengths as compared with well- 
known foreign timbers In this way a mass of reliable data, 
constantly growing in value, is being collected with the object of 
determining the suitability of Indian woods for specific uses, such 
as for beams, sleepers, bridge parts and other common uses 
Neaily a dozen complete electrically fitted testing machmes have 
been installed at Dehra Dun, and it is doubtful whether a more 
complete testing shop exists anywhere in the world The Expert- 
in-charge of the Timber Seasoning Section has done a great deal of 
valuable work on the seasoning of timbers by air and by the 
Tiemann and Sturtevant processes His task is to show how 
timber may increase its value by careful and scientific seasonmg, 
to turn perishable soft woods into useful timber, and to defeat the 
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many parasites, insect and vegetable, wbicb niin growing wood in 
India Tbe institute is also gomg tborougbly into the question of 
the minor forest products of India In addition to lac, which 
has already been mentioned, the many bamboos, canes, fodder 
plants, resins, oils, gums, dj’^e-stuffs, drugs and so on, need to be 
developed As the President of the Institute says, few forest 
species can be found which yield nothing of use to man, and as 
Burma alone has about 3,000 woody plants and bamboos the extent 
of the field open to investigation is easily imagined The Institute 
can now teach paper pulp manufacturers how to treat the different 
kmds of bamboos in the best and most economical manner, and 
when the price of pulp becomes favourable, there should be great 
wealth in the enormous bamboo forests of India and Burma In 
silviculture some exceptionally valuable work has been done 
Transplanting experiments with seedlings imder yarious conditions 
have been carried out, and much lesearch on regeneration, parti- 
cularly the difficult subject of sal regeneration, has been done 

The Entomological Branch of the Dehra Dun Institute was the 
first to show that the large scale control of a forest msect in India 
could be a profitable operation A serious mvestigation into de- 
foliators of teak has been carried out in Madras, and 24,000 insects 
have been hj'ed out The immense damage done by a beetle to the 
valuable sal trees of Central and Northern India has been iinosti- 
gated and stopped by the Entomological Branch — an achioi omonl 
of prime economic importance The Chemical Branch too, com- 
paratively small though it is, has done a great amount of vci^\ 
useful work in collaboration with the Economic Bianch, cspocioUN 
in the investigation of Minor Eorest Products and ^\ov^v^ 
tives 

The building of the new Forest -Rosomch InstUwtv' 

Dun, which, it 18 hoped, will he the finest h\nc-t b'mcavch b\ 
in the world, is nearing completion and the mm lo^ccyvix m e 
study of Indian forest insects has alieady hocn occupunl 


^ ^ ^ 


We may now glance verj' biietb 
Research during 192T-2S undoi a 
ds 

Szlvimdtare-Tho Sihnmltm 

Dun and m the PioMuees lu co 


at the piogiess of Foiest 
few of its moie important 
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forests continxied to expand In Forest eronomy mticli progress Tvas 
made in investigations into timber testing, artificial seasoning of 
timber, wood-working, tbe manufacture of pulp from bamboos and 
grasses, and tbe utilisation of mmor forest products, sucb as oils, 
seeds, and resins "Work was done at Debra Dun, in Madras, 
Burma and elsewhere 

Mucb progress was made in systematic work m Forest Botany 
and a Forest Mycologist was appointed at the Forest Research 
Institute 

The most important problem of Forest Entomology dealt with 
during the year was a severe attack by a borer on sal trees m the 
Central Provinces The measures mitiated to control it were most 
successful 

Increasing attention has been given during recent years to the 
problem of markets for Indian timbers and Mr C S Martm, Chief 
Forest Engineer in Madras, has recently visited Egypt, the Sudan, 
Iraq and East and South Africa and has made many valuable 
suggestions for introducing to those coimtnes the woods of the 
Andamans, Bombay, Madras and Burma Further, m order to 
examine thoroughly the whole question of marketing in Europe 
and to assist the High Commissioner m clearing up the stocks of 
Indian timber remamuig unsold m London, Sir Peter Clutterbuck 
was appointed Timber Adviser to the High Commissioner for a 
period of one year from Ist January 1927 The results obtamed 
by him have been highly satisfactory in so far as orders to the 
extent of £22,535 have been booked with his assistance during the 
ten months ending October 1927 The Secretary of State has, 
therefore, decided to retam his services experimentally for a 
further period of 3 years as a whole time Timber Adviser 

The invitation extended by the Commonwealth Government of 
Australia to the Empire Forestry Conference to be held in Australia 
and Hew Zealand m the Autumn of 1928 has been accepted by the 
Government of India and both they and Provincial Governments 
will be suitably represented 

^ ^ ^ 

From Forests we turn to the consideration of irrigation, another 
master factor in Indian agriculture Except m the sub-montane 
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tracts of tlie Himalayas, Eastern Bengal, Assam, Lower Burma, 
and the narrow stiip between the Western Gbats and the Arabian 
Sea, the absolute security of the harvest throughout India depends 
upon some form or other of irrigation Erom very ancient times, 
the different systems of iiiigation now in employment were used 
m this country Wells, storage reservoirs, damming the beds of 
streams and irrigation canals have all been familiar for long enough 
to Indian engmeers and agriculturists The natural factors to be 
redressed by irrigation, and the systems of irrigation adopted, are, 
of course, different m different parts of India on account of the 
varied physical conditions In Sind and many parts of the Punjab 
there would be no crops at all weie it not for irrigation, in parts 
of Central India, although a satisfactory crop may often be 
harvested by the help of the rainfall, some form of irrigation is 
needed as an insurance m years of scanty ramfall, and, lastly, there 
are localities where canal irrigation, at any rate, is only necessary 
as a precaution agamst famine The Imes on which irrigation in 
British India have been earned on for the past quarter of a century 
were laid down by the famous Irrigation Commission appointed by 
Lord Curzon m 1901 Since 1908, accurate irrigation statistics have 
been recorded in the “ Agncultural Statistics of India ”, and it is 


interesting to note the progress in irrigation since that date A 
glance at the graph facing this page will enable the reader to take 
this in without the necessity of recourse to columns of figures. 
The largest area hitherto irrigated was recorded during the year 
1920-21 and since that time a succession of good monsoons has re- 
duced the demand for irrigation, particularly in the United Pro- 
vinces and the Central Provmces It is specially instructive^^ 
examine the part played by iriigation in the agriculture of 
different provinces, and m this connection the following 
which are averages of the five years 1921-22 to 1925-26 
admitted because of their great interest 

It would be wearisome to the reader to suov Tvort*' whicn 

emmeut irrigation systems, that is, for iniH dlv hv the 

have been constructed or are maintained vho > ending 

State hut it may he mentioned that oout of the entire 

with the year 1925-26, on an average pwornnient irriga- 

eropped area of the country was irng^^ ' ^ j-ii<;ed on the area 
tion works The collective value of 
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so irrigated amoimted to one-and-a-half times the total capital ex* 
pended on the ■works 
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Assam 

6,379 

364 

67 

Bengal 

27,777 

1,710 

62 

Bihar and Orissa 

31,021 

6,386 

17 4 

Bombay Proper 

27,764 

1,092 

89 

Bombay Sind 

4,461 

3,281 

73 7 

Burma 

17,172 

1,438 

84 

Central Provinces and Berar 

26,726 

1,110 

42 

Madras 

37,691 

11,208 

297 

North-West Frontier Province 

2,073 

919 

344 

Punjab 

30,970 

18,644 

441 

United Provinces 

43,739 

9,630 

22 0 

Minor Admiiustrations 

807 

156 

19 3 

Totai. 

267,170 

49,936 

19 4 






Of the different systems of irrigation in use in this coun try , 
that 18 , canal, tank, well and other irrigation such as lift irriga- 
tion from rivers and the construction of temporary dams for hold- 
ing up flood water or rainfall, canals are by far the most important, 
mdeed, are of more importance than all the other classes com- 
bined Government irrigation works comprise both tanks and 
canals, the former being generally small affairs which derive their 
importance from their vast numbers In Madras alone there are 
over 35,000 petty irrigation works serving from 2^ to 3 million 
acres Therefore tanks are entirely over-shadowed by the canals 
which are the glory of the Indian Irrigation System Of two 
kinds, canals draw their supplies either from perennial rivers or 
from water stored in artificial reservoirs The first kind are those 
based on rivers rising in the Himalayas where the snow acts as an 
inexhaustible source of supply during the dry months of the year, 
whilst 'the latter are principally associated with the rivers rising 
in the Peninsula proper, where no such natural storage is avail- 
able The most important storage works are those in the Madras 
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Presidency, tlie Deccan, the Central Provinces, and m Bundelkhand 
ranging in size from small earthen embanJonents to enormous 
dams such as that now under construction at Mettur on the 
Cauveiy, in the iladras Presidency will be capable of impounding 
over 90,000 million cubic feet of water Canals which draw their 
supplies from perennial rivers may again be divided into perennial 
and inundation canals The former are provided with headworks 
enabling water to be drawn from the rivei irrespective of its 
natuial level by means of some obstruction placed in its bed where- 
by the water may reach the height required to secuie admission 
to the canal Within this class fall the great perennial systems 
of the Punjab and the Dnited Provinces Inundation canals have 
no such means of control, and water only finds its way into them 
when the natural level of tlie river reaches the necessary height 
The most important inundation canals in India arc those of Sind 
and, indeed, upon them depends the whole irrigation of the Pro- 
vince at present But they also exist in the Punjab and dran 
their supplies from the Indus and its tributaries 

During the j^ear 192G-27, the total area, excluding Indian States, 
under iingation by Government works amounted to 28 2 million 
acres This represented 13 per cent of the entire cropped area 
of the country, and was slightly below the record area of 28^ 
million acres irrigated in 1922-23 The total length of main and 
branch canals and distributaries in operation amounted to about 
67,000 miles, whilst the estimated value of the crops supplied 
with water from Government works was Rs 140 ciorcs The area 
irrigated was largest in the Punjab where 10 5 million acres were 
irrigated during the year In addition 0,42,000 ncies nero irri- 
gated from channels, which, although drawing their supplies /row 
British canals, lie wholly m the Indian States fie 

Indian Provinces came the 3fadras Presidency, „„ t,ret e/ 

7 miUion acres, ioUowed by Sind with 3 5 milhoii acres, ar/ 

United Provinces with 3 million acres The total capitis 
on irrigation and navigation worls, including norks 
struction, amounted at the end of the year J02G-'^T 
crores The gross revenue was Its U 5 crores and tK*'' 
expenses Ps 4 5 crores Tie net return on cnpit'"' 

6 5 per cent ^ 
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supply of tlie country Tlio sclicmo provides for a largo dam at 
Mettur on tlie Cauvory to store over 90,000 million cubic feet of 
•water, and for a canal nearly 88 miles long -with a connected dis- 
tiibutnry systom Good progress was made during tbe year 192G-2T 
on preliminary and preparatoi-y works for ibis important project, 
and work on the excavation of foundations for tbe main dam has 
also boon started 

Among other irrigation projects •ahicb deserve notice, ■we may 
mention those which are non being cained out in the Deccan 
The Bhandaidara dam, nhich is the Inghest in India, has been 
completed, and the Lloyd dam, nhich is the largest mass of masonry 
in the world, is nearing completion Irrigation from the great 
lakes formed by those dams is rapidly being developed in the valleys 
below them, the Bhandardara dam supplying the Bravara Canals 
and the Lloyd dam supplying the large Nira Canals system 
Iiiigation in the PiaAaia area has groirn very rapidly, and lands 
on these canals are now covered with valuable sugarcane crops 
whore before hardly any crops could be grown The Nira valley 
pioject, consisting of the new Nira Right Bank Canal and exten- 
sion of the Nira Left Bank Canal, will, when completed, command 
a total culturable area of about 675,000 acres, and this scheme will 
then be the largest in the Deccan The completion of the great 
storage works at Bhandardara and at Bhatgar will allow a consi- 
derable extension of the total irrigable area, and, when fully 
developed, the present major irrigation schemes m the Deccan 
will be capable of irrigating over 450,000 acres annnally Almost 
every other province has irrigation projects in preparation, and 
those which are likely to be completed within a reasonable time 
will, it 18 estimated, add over 6 million acres to the irrigated area, 
whilst by the time the projects now under construction are m full 
working order, a total of 40 million acres under irrigation is ex- 
pected When allowance is made for the natural expansion of 
existing schemes, an ultimate area of 50 million acres under 
irrigation by Government works is not improbable 

^ ^ ^ 

As we have seen above, irrigation in India does not end with 
her canals Wells are and always will be a vital factor in Indian 
irrigation , in these also, Government takes an active interest, which 
is continually increasing The improvement of their efficiency by 
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The percentage of the Indian population, which is occupied in 
industrial occupations of all kinds, may seem small when compared 
with that major portion which gains its living from agriculture 
and allied pursuits nevertheless, in the aggregate it is large, 
and a recent writer has pointed to the very striking fact that 
Indian workeis in industries, mines, and transport outnumber the 
whole population of Spain India holds undisputed rank among 
the great mdustrial countries of the world and the memorandum 
sent from the India Office to the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations in 1921 stating India’s claim to be regarded as one of 
the eight states of chief industrial importance in the world shows 
the grounds on which the claim is based In the Jute industry 
she leads the world The size of her Cotton industry is surpassed 
by only four other countries m the world She possesses important 
and flourishing iron and steel works, mills and foundries of all 
sorts, dockyards, paper mills, match factories and so on As far 
hack as 1921 the census report showed that not far short of 16 
million persons were engaged in industrial pursuits in India, nearly 
2 millions in transport, and over quarter of a miUion in mining 
Altogether about 18 million persons aie occupied in these three 
great branches of labour alone, in India In the year ending 
March 31st, 1927, the value of manufactured articles exported 
from India reached the great sum of over 853 millions of rupees, 
that is loughly £64 million sterling — a high figure when one re- 
members India’s enormous home market and that she has a virtual 
monopoly in that market for some of her productions 

The condition of Indian industrial labour is, therefore, an 
element of vast importance in the welfare and well-being of the 
Indian population generally In this report it would not be 
possible, even were space available, to do more than state the condi- 
tion of Indian labour in the very broadest outlines Here and 
there, notably in Bombay, enquiries have been made into the condi- 
tions of life, the housing, wages, and standard of living generally, 
of the industrial population, but hitherto hardly more than the 
outer fringe of the subject has been touched There is a great 
dearth of accurate statistical and other data concerning the condi- 
tions under which the working classes live in towns The Labour 
Office of the Bombav Secretariat, the Central Government’s Heport 
on the working of the Mines and Factories Act, the Reports of the 
Labour Commissioner in Madras and tlie activities of various other 




General view of the Chawls occupied by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Workshop’s Ejnployees at Worli 
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Government officials, of Government or jua^z-Govemment institu- 
tions, and of a few private bodies, are beginning to lighten the 
darkness wbicb. bangs over this part of the Indian scene, but a 
comprehensive survey into Indian Industry and industrial laboui 
conditions, on the lines of that recently undertaken by the Royal 
Agricultural Commission, is becoming steadily more desirable 

¥ ¥ ? 

In spite, however, of the large number of persons engaged in 
mdustrial and kindred pursuits in this country, and in spite of 
tbe somewhat impressive development of Indian industry during 
the past half century, it is still true to say that the Indian indus- 
trial army is not entirely composed of regulars The greater part 
of Indian industrial labour army is supplied by the lowest ctratum 
of agricultural labour, namely, the landless labourers The lot 
of these people in their villages is not a happy one and as the 
isolation of the Indian village is mcreasmgly breakmg down — ^ 
process which we glanced at earlier in this chapter — ^the agncul- 
tural labourer is given a chance to try to improve his position by 
niigrating to the towns He is joined by the small land-holdei 
who, for some reason or other, has lost his land, and by many who 
still farm their ancestral holdings, but find it necessary to supple- 
ment their holding hv spells of work m the towns llan~ of the 

In 1 _ 1- 
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developing ivelfare work among tlieir workmen, and iiere and there, 
social seivice and other philanthropic bodies are assisting in the 
development of co-opeiation as an alternative to the money-lendei 
The drink tiaffic is being ever more strictly regulated, and the 
housing problem has, in many places, been receiving considerable 
attention for some time past fiom employers as well as from 
municipal and other public authorities 

^ ^ ^ 

It IS, unfortunately, impossible to say much that is of general 
application about the wages of industrial labourer in India We 
have already referred briefly to two enquiries carried out in Bombay 
and the Punjab which showed that the real wages of both agri- 
cultural and industrial labourer had increased appreciably during 
the ten years ending with 1922 Bombay is unique in her posses- 
sion of fairly extensive though now not very up-to-date statistics 
of wages paid m the principal industries in Bombay City and in 
one or two other cities withm the Presidency, and the following 
representative figures taken from statistics published by the Bombay 
Government may be regarded as givmg some idea of the probable 
figures in the big industrial areas elsewhere, and as indicative of 
a standard of living which possibly does not vary very considerably 
from one industrial aiea to another 

The statement which is given as Appendix No III to this 
book shows the budgets of married and smgle men belonging to 
five classes of labourers m the Bombay Presidency The figures 
are out of date as they relate to a period as far back as May, 1921 
to April, 1922, but they are the latest we have got And in any 
case, if a similar survey of the working man’s budgets were taken 
at the present day it is likely that the percentages arrived at in 
1922 would repeat themselves to-day Woikmg then with caution 
and reserve we may take it that the highest incomes of each of 
the five classes of working men shown in the statement represent in 
each case a fair average of the incomes of each of those classes 
at the present day This is of course only a guess 

^ ^ ^ 

On an analysis of that part of the statement relatmg to the 
budgets of married men, we find that the income of Weavers ex- 
ceeds their expenditure by 19 per cent and that they, as a class, 
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save most K’ext after weavers, in living well witliin their income, 
come spinners, whose income exceeds their expenditure by almost 
14 per cent Indeed, from the statement it appears that the 
workeis in the Spinning and Weaving Mills in Bombay are more 
thrift}', as a class, than tliose of any of the other three classes 
The statement also shows that Dock Labourers are, at first sight, 
the least thrifty of the five classes whose budgets are before us 
The reason for their apparent thriftlessness, however, will be ex- 
plained further on 

Looking now at the various items of expenditure, we learn 
that food accounts for more than 50 per cent of the working man’s 
expenses As a matter of fact, the Dock Labourer spends 60 per 
cent of his income on food, no doubt because his work makes it 
necessary for him to take more nourishment than those need who 
are engaged in less strenuous manual work It also accounts for 
his very small savings at the end of the month The item ” Com- 
mon Conventional luxuries ” is made up of liquor and betelnut and 
works out, roughly, to 5 and 6 per cent , respectively, in the case 
of all workers, except the scavenger who spends I per cent more 
on liquor than do the other classes The expenditure on the two 
items Clothing and House rent is fairly equal throughout all the 
five classes, rangmg between 6 to 9 per cent of their total expendi- 
ture except again in the case of the scavenger The interest the 
workmg man pays on debts amounts to rather less than 2 per cent 
of his expenditure (15 to 2 3, roughlv. of hi*: income) which, 
considering all things, cannot be said to be exrc'j'sivo 'pjjg cqjj. 
trast between the budget of the scavenger and those of the other 
classes included in the statement is curioiK He spends as znnrl 
as 12 per cent and more on common luxuries 10 per cent ca 
clothes and only 2 per cent on house-rent, hut he pavs more 
6 per cent in interest on debt, that is. riiorc than three 
what the other workers spend 
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Turning now to the Single nnu’s budget we iniri'’ 
explaining that the term " 'ingle nnn ” is meant rot 
man without any dependants, but a married rnor 
and dependants are living away from him , 'rri 

The budget shows that the smirlo man lite 
spends most of bis income on food this lieri m 
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mucTi ike same raVio as ike manied man’s to kis total ei.pendittue 
iBut wkereas tke married man’s expenditure on common conven- 
;tional luxuries amounts to 11 or 12 per cent of kis total expendi- 
ture, tke ‘single man’s expenditure under tkis kead reackes a 
'percentage of from 21 6 to 27 Tke interest ke pays on dekts is 
also kigker tkan tke interest paid by kis married brother 

Tke general conclusion to be drawn from tke statement is tkat 
the standard of living or of comfort among tke working classes 
in India is low, and, in tke cases of families earning under Bs 30, 
very low indeed 

'One fact which is not brought out in the statement is tkat tke 
•expenditure on Education is stdi disappointingly low, being ml in 
’the lowest class, and negligible in tke other classes, except m tke 
Tiigkest Tke average expenditure per month on this head among 
’the working classes works out to two annas eleven pies per family ' 

However, in spite of tke generally depressing appearance of tke 
Tvages statement which we have been examming, it can be said 
■with confidence that for some years past tke real wages of labour, 
Tiotk agricultural and industiial, have tended to rise But tke 
Tncrease in industrial wages is attended by a strange paradox Tke 
'wants of tke labourer are few and do not expand very readily, and 
an increase in wages enables him to satisfy kis wants at the cost 
•of less woik With kigker wages, therefore, ke tends to work 
for fewer days in tke year, and prominent employers in India have 
on more tkan one occasion spoken bitterly of tke effect of increased 
wages as a direct incentive to increased idleness 

However this may be, there is no doubt tkat all but tke 
most highly skilled workmen in India receive wages wkiek are 
barely sufficient to feed and clothe them or to enable them to live 
with more tkan tke minimum of comfort or even decency Tke 
proof of this can be seen in tke course of a visit to those quarters 
of any big town where the lowei classes of labourers live A small 
and utterly msanitaiy house jnll accommodate a number of 
families Everywhere will be seen overcrowding, dirt and squalid 
misery And yet, even the worst of the Bombay Ckawls or 
labourers’ tenements, with their badly ventilated rooms, blocked 
up windows, refuse strewn court-yards, and all tke other con- 
comitants of slum life at its worst, represent a standard of housmg 
higher tkan that engaged by many of the poorest labourers in Indian 
towns A few scraps of dirty sacking eked out by tke disjecta 
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membia of ancient Icrosiuc (ins hare all too often got to suffice 
to shelter the poorest paid labourer and his family It is true 
that the climate of Bombay or Madra-? is not the climate of 
England, but eien in India wc have rams and storms However, 
in the past, and partlc^]arl^ withm recent years, much has been 
done to ameliorate the housing condition'; in the poorer quarters 
of Indian toms In the big presidency cities the improvement 
tiusts have done vork of untold value in ''U coping away many 
of the worst and foulest slums and replacing them by dwellings 
fit for human beings to live in Municipal authorities al^o have 
begun to tackle the housing problems here and there, and much has 
been done by public bodies and private cmplo*. er« for their work- 
men There is a distinct tendency on tlie part of big employer^; in 
India to develop tbe welfare side, in winch housing is one of 
the most important factors, of their relations with their oinploiec';, 
and a particularly good example is the great inductnal town of 
Jamshedpur where the Tata’s Iron and Steel IVorfc arc sitn-fed 
The attention paid there to the housing and gencml comfort of 
the work people will stand comparison with tint devoted by mo»t 
employers elsewhere 
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between certain ages compulsory, and the Bombay Municipality 
bas already begun to exeiciso its powers in tbis respect on a large 
scale It 13 to tbe education of children of the working classes 
that wo must look for the most hopeful line of attack on the 
present unsatisfactory conditions in which the great majority of 
industrial labourers in India live Bor, with greater Icnowledge 
will come greater discontent with prevailing disabilities, and, what 
IB more, greater capacity to remove them One of the most satis- 
factory developments of recent years has been the fall m the em- 
ployment of children in industrj' Ahead}* wo sec in India the first 
beginnings of a clash between labour and capital and the better- 
ment of the labourers’ lot in this country as elsewhere will prove 
to be a policy not only of humanity, but of good busmess Already 
Indian labour has been “ mtcrnationalised ” and India is one of 
the original members of the inteimational labour organisation 
estabhshed by the Peace Treaty Her delegates regularly attend 
the International Confciences which are held, and conditions of 
labour in this country must tend more and more to come into line 
with those in the more advanced countries of the West Following 
the adoption of the Draft Conventions and the Eecommendation 
concemmg workers’ sickness insurance by the International Labour 
Conference at its tenth session m May and June, 1927, the Govern- 
ment of India propose to ask the Provincial Governments their 
opmion on the subject of the possibility of introducing into this 
coimtry a system of sickness msurance eithei on the lines of the 
above mentioned Con\entions oi on different lines The draft 
convention concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases which was adopted at the Seventh Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva in 1925 has been ratified 
by the Government of India 

^ ^ ^ 

Rapidly as the above sketch has been drawn, it has yet been 
done in sufficient detad to show that attempts are being made to- 
wards, and that some progress is being achieved in, the improve- 
ment of the conditions of life and work of the large mdustnal 
population of India Visitors to India from other countries, who- 
are interested in labour conditions, are apt to express strong 
condemnation of Indian employers and the Indian Government as 
a result of their first impressions of the conditions imder which the- 
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workmen in the big cities of India have to hve Unfortunately 
many of these visitois hove tune for nothing more than an inspec- 
tion of the three or four biggest cities in India, and it is only 
natural that the vision of the worst of Bombay chawls or the 
foulest of the hasUs in the jute aiea should be the one which makes 
the strongest impression on then mind and stays longest with 
them But a visit to Jamshedpur or to those parts of Bombay 
and Calcutta where Impiovement Trusts, Municipal authorities, 
and enlightened employers are providing model accommodation for 
work people would undoubtedly tone down many of the dark 
patches in the pictures which are piesented as true representations 
of the town labourers’ life in every industrial occupation all over 
India And State action during recent years has powerfully 
supplemented the action of provincial and subordinate public 
authorities and employers in this matter of laboiu uplifts and has 
applied to Indian conditions many of the results of the experience 
gained, often with much pain and expense, by the pioneer indus- 
trial countries, particularly England Inevitably, the action of 
the Central Government is practically confined to legislation, that 
IS, to marking a level below which conditions of labour in factory, 
mine, dockyard or railway repaiimg shed, shall not faU, to pro- 
tecting the labourer and his wife and children against exploitation 
by unscrupulous employers, to recompensing him for mjuries 
received through accidents arising out of and in the course of his 
employment and to making available for him the incalculably bene- 
ficial effects of organisation We have already m previous reports 
seen something of the scope and possibilities of the Indian Tiude 
Unions Act which was brought into force on 1st June, 1927 
During the year under review, the necessary regulations for bring- 
ing its provisions into effect have been framed and promulgated 
by Provincial Governments Under it Indian labour now has the 
opportunity to do much to shape its own conditions At present, 
Indian Trade Unionism is m its infancy It has met wuth some 
success on the railways, but has not spread with any rapidity 
among the big textile and mming industries The coming of the 
Indian Factories and Mines Acts has meant immense and measur- 
able improvement in the circumstances of the majoiitv of Indw" 
xndustrial labourers 


^ ^ ^ 
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Tlie history of the modern Pactoiies Act can be traced back 
definitely to 1911, but in its present shape it may be said to date 
from 1922 It has mtroduced a 60 hours week, has provided for 
the exclusion from, factories of children below the age of 12, for 
the abolition of night work for women, and foi vaiious other re- 
forms Practically all the responsibility for its enforcement now 
lests on a well-qualified, whole-time staff The latest report on 
the working of the Pactories Act relates to the year 1926, when 
an Amending Act was passed to remove certain admmistrative 
difi&culties which had arisen in the course of its working One of 
the provisions of the Amending Act is designed to assist those who 
are engaged in stamping out the abuse arising fiom the double 
employment of children under two certificates The Act as now 
amended renders liable to prosecution the parents or guardians 
who have legal custody over such childien or derive any direct 
benefit from their wages The number of factories rose during 
1926 fiom 6,926 to 7,251, but a large part of this increase i& 
accounted for by the addition of 112 rice mills and 97 cotton 
ginning factories to the list It should be explained that under 
one of the sections of the Factories Act Provmcial Governments 
aie empowered to notify as factoiies establishments wluch employ 
simultaneously not less than ten persons on any one day in the 
year Increasmg use of this power conferred by this section is 
bemg made in the provinces and during the year the number of 
notified factories was 122 as compared with 100 during 1925 The 
factory population has now risen from 1,494,958 to 1,618,391 
The only provinces and admmistrations which have not shared in 
this mcrease are Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Delhi and the T7oi-th- 
West Frontier Province In Bengal there was a decrease during 
1926 m the number of factory employees and this is attributed to 
the changing over of a number of jute mills from a multiple shift 
system to a single shift system whereby a reduction in the strength 
of the labour force was caused On the other hand, in spite of 
the depression in the cotton textile mdustry, there was a substan- 
tial increase in the average daily number of persons employed 
in cotton factories, the number so employed in the Bombay 
Presidency being 4,500 greater than in the preceding year, 1926 
Tlie steady increase m the employment of women which has 
been noticed in previous reports went on unchecked m Bombay 
where the total number of women employed in factories rose from 
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77,624 to 81,104 Tlie total number of women employed m factories 
througbout India increased by about 2,000 to 249,669 wlncli re- 
presents a little over 16 per cent of tbe total factory population 
Tbe number of children employed in factories fell from 68,725 
m 1925 to 60,094 A very substantial reduction was effected 
duriug tbe ^eai in the number of children employed in jute mills 
The following statement will show the decrease of child labour 
in factories during the last four years — 



No of 

1 car 

children 


employ ed 

1923 

74,620 

1924 

72,631 

1925 

68,726 

1926 

60,094 


This is largely due to the increasing efficiency of the arrangements 
made in the provinces for the certification of children and in 
Bombay, the recent amendment of the Act making parents and 
guardians responsible for the double employment of children under 
two certificates has proved to be very useful in checking this abuse 
The percentage of factories maintaining a week of 48 hours 
foi men is 27 In 13 per cent more, the men employed worked 
54 hours or less The number workmg more than 54 hours is 60 
per cent For women the corresponding percentages are 32, 11 
and 57, figuies which show no improvement over those of the pre- 
cedmg yeai The percentage of factories limiting their child em- 
ployees to 30 hours or less in the week has fallen from 34 in 1925 
to 30 ]17o reduction has been effected in the number of factories 

in which the majority of the operatives are exempted from the 
various sections of the Act The number of such exemptions is 
comparatively small in Burma, the Central Provinces, Bombay and 
Madras, but it is only in the last named province that the figures 
show any substantial reduction over those of the preceding year 
The largest number of exemptions was granted m Assam, but the 
factories in this province are mostly seasonal. 

The number of reported accidents, which has been increasing 
steadily for some years, showed a further large increase from 12,6^~ 
in 1925 to 14,866 in 1926 The increase was particularly large 
Bombay and Bihar and Orissa, and substantial in Bengal — - 
United Provinces, and Madras In Bihar and ii- 
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was a parfciculaily bad one Tbe number of fatal accidents rose 
from 25 to 54 and tbe total numbei of accidents rose by about 
600 or 29 per cent over tbe previous total Tbe worst accident of 
tbe year occurred in tbis province, 16 people being- killed and 15 
injured owing to tbe fall of a ladle of molten iron in an lion and 
Steel Works Tbe Cbief Inspector bas made a careful analysis 
of tbe causes of accidents and in tbe course of an important discas- 
sion of tbeir causation be remarks that tbe most lamentable fea- 
ture of tbe year was “ a series of catastropbies due to tecbnical 
incompetence ” 

Outside Bibar and Oiissa, tbe number of fatal accidents fell 
from 238 to 216, and altbougb tbe numbers of reports, both of 
serious and minor accidents, increased substantially, there is good 
reason for believmg that tbe increase is, to a large extent, an 
increase in reports ratbei than an increase in accidents In 
Bombay, where tbe total increase is largest, tbe Chief Inspector 
writes — 

“ Tbe writer is in tbe somewhat invidious position of claim- 
ing a distmct advance in tbe safe-guarding of machinery fan passtt 
•with an increasing accident rate Tbe latter is due to improved 
reporting, tbe tendency of operatives to stay away longer than is 
necessary, and also to tbe extreme liberality of tbe two large rail- 
way companies in Bombay These give full pay for absenteeism 
due to accidents Possibly tbeir liberal attitude pays in tbe long 
run, smce, altbougb a number of accidents occur, yet a tetanus 
case 18 extremely rare ” 

Tbe Chief Inspector in Bengal also comments on tbe mannei 
in which tbe railway workshop figures affect tbe total, and, speak- 
ing of tbe Railway Administration mamly responsible, says that 
tbe high rate “ is not due to want of fencmg or efficient supervi- 
sion as tbeir workshops are as well fenced and supervised as any 
other railway workshop in tbe province, but by a too liberal pay- 
ment of full wages to mjured workers during absence Slight 
injuries are treated as accidents reportable under tbe Act ” In 
tbe United Provinces where about 80 per cent of all tbe accidents 
reported occurred in railway workshops, the Chief Inspector 
writes — 

“ Tbe increase in serious accidents in railway workshops is 
regretted, and is due in many mstances to persons, who are not 
seriously injured, but nevertheless absent themselves from work 
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lor mole thou 21 du}s, and Ihc accident is llius recorded ns serious 
The increase in (lie numbei of uiinoi accidents is accounted for 
by bettor icpoiting and nii incieuso in the numbei of persons 
employed " 

In iladras, Mhcrc rnilunj ivorkshops account for tbe majoiity 
ot tbe accident';, the l*roMncinl Go^ eminent have directed tbe 
Coinnns^ionoi of I,nboui to adiiso legarding tbe measures to be 
iaKcn to inininiirc accidcnt‘> In\cstigations made b} the llailuay 
Board sbowed that rniluay worbsliops have been reporting in con- 
siderable numbei s \ory tminl accidents wbicb do not lequirc to 
be reported under the Act and wliicb ■were not formerly included 
m tlic statistics Tlie statistics, tbciefore, b}' comparison with 
prcMous %cars, do not picscnt a true picture of tbe extent to wbicb 
the incidence-rates of accidents baic altered There is, moreover, 
good reason to belieie that in past years tbe number of non-fatal 
accidents ubicb were not reported uas laige To a considerable 
extent, therefore, tlie steady increase in non-fatal accidents repoited 
in recent jears can ho traced to fewer nccidcnis being unreported 
and to the inclusion of a substantial number of accidents which 
the Act does not require to be icported But tbe present position 
deserves the most careful consideration of all coiicomed m tbe 
management of factories and the administration of tho Act 

It IS satisfactory, tbeiofore, to note that vigorous steps are being 
taken in nil provinces for tbe improvement in fencing and tbe 
guarding of machinery Safety' posters are also being used to an 
increasing extent to bring home to tbe workers the precautions 
vbicb they must take in the pcifoimance of then work That 
these efforts have not been in vain is shown by the fact that in 
some provinces, in spite of an increase in tbe total number of 
accidents there has been an actual decrease in the number of 
accidents, there has been an actual decrease in tbe number of 
in Bengal a Safety Committee similar to those employed in railway 
workshops was formed of five members selected from tbe various 
departments with the bead of tbe Medical Department as tbe Chair- 
man Such Committees, by concentiating attention on all indus- 
trial risks in a factory, might play an important pait in cbeckmg 
tbe increase in tbe number of accidents although it is not yet 
possible as in Europe and America to secure tbe full co-operation 
of tbe workers in this matter 
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Tho miniboi of con\ictioiia ohlftinod during the j'car for the 
contiavoniiou of Uio FacloncH Act was 1,417, the numhez of pcraons 
couvictcd l)oing 319 Tho corresponding figures for 1925 ivere 998 
and 271 'Tho largo incronsc in tho figures inaj' he t.ilen as a 
satisfactoiy indiontion of incieasing strictness in the enforcement 
of tlio piovjsions of tlio Act T/nfoitunatcly there arc still com- 
plaints in some provinces ns to tho inadequacy of the fines imposed 
by Magistintcs, pailiculnrlj in cases connected uilh the illegal 
employment of women and children. 

The peicontngo of fnclonos inspected during tho year was SS 
ns against 8G in 1925, tho total number of factories inspected 
rising from 6,933 to G,399 


¥ 
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Tho Mines Act of 1923 prohibiting tho cmplojrment of children 
under 13 years of ago and their picsoncc below ground, limited 
the hours of work of adults to 60 a week above ground and to 54 
below ground, and proscribed a w'cekly day of rest It did not, 
however, impose any limits on tho hours during which any person 
might work in a mine on any one day Accordmgly, a Bill further 
to amend the Indian Mines Act was passed by tho Legislative 
Assembly on tho 27th March, 1928, and will be referred to the 
Council oi State duiing the autumn session of 192S at Simla 
But although the priraaiy object of this Bill is to impose a 
limitation on the daily hours of work, it is not to be supposed that 
the hours of work in mines are generally excessive, for it is probable 
that a daily average of eight hours is exceeded in only a few 
places The mam advantage which the Bill is designed to secure 
18 an alteration in the system at present in force in many mines 
which encourages miners to spend longer hours imderground there- 
by making satisfactory supervision difficult This system fends to 
increase the number of accidents in various ways and it diminishes 
the potential efficiency of the Indian miner The shift system is 
working successfully in many mines and it would probably be 
introduced more generally without any compulsion but for the 
danger that labour may migrate to those mines where restrictions 
are absent That danger will disappear when regularity m work- 
ing hours IS made a geneial rule 

The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines on the 
working of the Indian Mines Act during the year 1926, shows 
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tliat tlie daily average uuinbei of persons employed in mines 
during tbat period vas 260,113 — an increase of 6,256 persons as 
compared with, tbe preceding year Of tbese persons, 118,232 
worked undergiound, 71,139 m open workings, and 70,742 on 
the surface, 181,616 weie males, 78,497 females In coal mines 
170,628 persons of both sexes were employed, and of these, 35,607 
ft omen, chiefly loaders, worked underground and in open workings, 
and 14,825 on the suiface The corresponding figures for 1925 
were 39,618 and 18,913 The actual number of women woikmg 
uudei ground in coal mines was 28,496 The average number of 
tons of coal obtained per person employed showed an increase over 
the figuies of preceding yeais, the higher output being due to the 
inci eased use of coal cutting machmes. the value of which in the 
mining of coal is now being fully recognised 

During the yeai 1926 there were 198 fatal accidents, 227 
employees being killed, of these 190 were males and 37 females 
The death late fiom accidents was 87 per 100,000 persons em- 
ployed, ab agamst 92 in the preceding year, which, as we pointed 
out pi last yeai’s repoit, was the lowest figure recorded for many 
jeais Of the fatal accidents, 152 occurred in coal mines, or 6 less 
than in the previous year 

We noticed a little while ago that the number of accidents to 
working people is fairly high, and the constant growth in the 
industiial population and the increasing complexity of machinery 
used, combined with a certain oblivion on the part of the workmen 
to the dangers arising from the use of modem machinery, are bound 
to keep up the number of accidents The Workmen’s Compensation 
A-ct, which was passed m 1923, is therefore a very beneficial and 
necessary addition to Indian labour legislation For some time 
after it became law, the provisions of the Act were not well-known 
to the work people concerned, and even now are not as widely 
known as they ought to be The latest reports from the provinces, 
howevei, indicate not only that the Act is working smoothly, but 
that in some places labour organisations are taking an interest in 
securmg to the workers and their dependents the benefits to which 
they are entitled under the Act 

^ ^ ^ 

Fiom our discussion of industrial conditions in India v- 
aiiive naturally on the subject of unemployment It Bboulc 
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pointed out at once that any treatment of this subject must be m 
somewhat vague and general terms because none of the statistical 
and other data which are required are available It is, however, 
certain that the problem of unemployment m India is very different 
from the correspondmg problem in England In this country there 
IS unemployment from time to time in particular industries, but 
Qormally all the laboui available can be absorbed, and, very often, 
the trouble is not to find woik for the workless, hut to find workers 
for the work Unemployment in Indian industries, in fact, occurs 
on a wide scale only when scarcity or famme produces partial or 
complete stoppage of agricultural operations over wide areas, thus 
throwing into the market, agricultural labour and labour employed 
in industries subsidiary to agriculture But here it is necessary 
to draw a distinction between conditions in India at such times 
and analogous difficulties in Western countries, for a situation 
of this kind is met in India by the institution of a system of famme 
relief which has no parallel m the other countries referred to 
When we talk of unemployment in India, what we have m mmd 
usually IS unemployment among the educated classes and there 
is not the least doubt that this constitutes a problem which is 
becoming more and more serious every year Higher education 
m this country is still predominantly of the literary type, and the 
majority of the graduates look either to the law or to some form 
of clerical occupation for a livelihood Probably nme graduates in 
ten of the Indian Universities look to Government service m the 
first place for a livmg, and if they are disappomted in their hopes 
in this quarter, their outlook is not a very promising one Every 
year the Indian Universities, colleges and high schools turn out 
many thousands of educated or semi-educated youths m excess of 
the number of Government or other public service jobs available 
Among the members of what we might call the educated middle 
class there is undeniably severe distress on account of unemploy- 
ment, and in very many cases even where employment has been 
found, its remuneration is very meagre and often less even than that 
obtained by the higher classes of artisans Obviously new avenues 
of employment for these classes are needed and the growth of 
Indian industry and the rise of new forms of mdustry m this 
country ought to provide these openmgs Eortunately the scale 
and quality of education in scientific subjects are steadily rising 
and an increased supply of trained minds will, undoubtedly, piove 
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beneficial to tlie growiL. of Indian indnstiy The School of Mining 
which was opened at Dhanbad in December, 1926, the provision 
of facilities by the Dniveisity of Rangoon for the training of 
engineers who would be able to take part in exploiting the iich 
mineial resources of Burma and other developments elsewhere aie 
all encouraging signs of progress 



CHAPTER IV. 


State and People (ii). 

Public Hkalth, Education, Dbink and Djiugs 

All three of the subjects discussed m this chapter will be found 
on reference to the Devolution Pules, to be Provincial Trans- 
ferred Subjects, and the two first-mentioned are treated in some 
detail in Chapter X, the second of the two chapters devoted to the 
year in the Provinces Some explanation of their appearance m 
this place is, therefore, called for The functions of the Govern- 
ment of India in medicine are broadly speaking restricted to the 
assistance and guidance of research whilst in education their func- 
tions are restricted to the general control of the denominational uni- 
versities at Benares and Aligarh and of the Dniversity of Delhi , 
general control of education in the areas under their direct control 
such as the North-West Frontier Province, control over Chiefs 
Colleges, and the safeguarding of the administration of central 
subjects The Government of India also exercises certam powers 
in respect of infectious and contagious diseases, takes part in 
medical activities of an international kind and maintains certain 
departmental cadres to deal with these matters In short, the 
Central Government’s work in these subjects starts where the Prov- 
incial IS brought to a halt by financial, admmistrative and territori- 
al restrictions The national government with its wider vision, 
ampler resources and more extensive and intensive responsibility 
for the welfare of the people of this country must inevitably be 
the authority to inspire and support general policy, and finance 
those higher activities which may not be immediately beneficial or 
remimerative, but on which all progress mainly depends 

^ ^ ^ 

It will be generally agreed that hardly any activity of the State, 
particularly in a tropical country, is as important as that which is 
exercised in the field of public health Even if we are speaking 
only from the humanitarian pomt of view, this would be true, 
but, as 18 easily apparent from what we have said m the previous 
chapter, in addition to the alleviation of suffering — ^which results 

( W8 ) 
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from sucli activity, economic results of vast importance follow from 
every improvement in public bealtb Some of tbe most stirking 
evidence given before tbe Enyal Commission on Agricultuie was 
concerned witb tbis subject and we can draw a very good illustra- 
tion of this argument from tbe most common disease of India, 
namely malaria No part of India is free from tbis scourge and 
tbe number of days of work wbicb are lost every year on its ac- 
count must run mto many millions Tbe members of every class 
and occupation in India are affected, and not only tbe actual days 
lost are to be counted^ but tbe weakening effects of malaria on tbe 
human system must also be taken mto consideration, for it saps 
tbe energy and reduces tbe efficiency of its victims In other parts 
of India, commonly prevalent diseases like bookworm, beriben, 
etc , supplement tbe havoc wrought by malaria, whilst destructive 
epidemics like cholera, plague and small pox, wJiicb so frequently 
sweep different areas of India, take heavy toll It must be remem- 
bered that a death m India may be a very ruinous tbmg for a 
family since it may result m extiavagant expenditure on funeral 
ceremony^ may lead to tbe un-economic partition of land, and 
produce a number of other disastrous eft’ects Tbe chart which is 
reproduced on tbe opposite page, will show tbe leader, without a 
wearisome repetition of statistics, tbe toll of human life taken m 
this country by diseases and msanitary conditions, many of which 
can be prevented or improved Tbe part played by tbe Central 
Government m tbe improvement of Public Health has been al- 
ready briefly outlmed and smce tbe financial condition of India 
has improved appreciably in recent years tbe Indian Government 
IS now able to give mcreasing help to Medical Research During 
tbe year 1927-28 tbe Indian Research Pund Association received a 
total grant of Rs 7,05,071 from tbe Central Government for tbe 
furtherance of Medical Research Tbe Association financed sixty- 
Bix inquiries in 1927-28 in tbe field of medical research, includmg 
investigations into various aspects of malaria, plague, cholera, 
tuberculosis, indigenous dings, maternal mortality and morbidity 
in child-birth in India, anti-rabic vaccine experiments, drug ad- 
diction in this country, inquiry into the changes that occur m tbe 
blood in certain tropical diseases and numerous other matters and 
diseases Tbe Association also continued its contributions towards 
tbe cost of two professorships at the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, and tbe pay of Dr Muir employed on the 
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leprosy inquiry at llic same school, and also toivards the up-keep 
of the Impel ml Jiuicau of 35ntotnolog} in London, and the Bio- 
chemical Section at tlie Hafikino Institulo in Bombay A grant 
towards the cost of ilio Contial Malaria Organisation non called 
the Malaiia Suivey of India, was also sanctioned and during the 
jeai, Malaria bui’voj’^b wore earned out in Coorg and at Visagapa- 
tam As the Seventh Congress of the Tar Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine was held at Calcutta in December 1927, the 
usual annual Confeience of Sredical Boscarch "WorKers nos not 
convened, but an extraoidinaiy meeting of the Scientific Advisory 
Board of the Indian Bcsearch Eund Association, with seven co- 
opted members was called A programme of work for 1928-29, 
which will absoib almost the whole of the Indian Bcsearch Eund 
Association’s income, was recommended by the Board and finally 
approved by the Qoveining Body It is very satisfactory to be 
able to report that the number of officers of the Medical Research 
Department provided for in the budget of the Director General of 
the Indian Medical Service was raised fiom four in 1926-27 to five in 
1927-28, but it IS obvious that this figure might advantageously 
be multiplied as funds became available The Scheme foi estab- 
lishing a Central Medical Research Institute in India was con- 
sidered by a very strong committee consisting of Sir Walter Elet- 
cher, KBE, MD, ScD, LLD, ERCP, ERS, Secretary 
of the Medical Research Coimcil (Privy Council), as Chairman, 
and Lieut -Colonel S P James, MD,DPH, IMS, (Retired), 
Medical Officer and Adviser on Tropical Diseases, Ministry of 
Health, London, Dr R Row, 0 B E , M D , D Sc , Professor of 
Pathology, Grant Medical College, Bombay, and Bt -Colonel S R 
Christophers, CIE, OBE, KHP, ERS, I M,S„ Director 
of the Central Research Institute at Rasauli, as members The 
Committee has submitted its report to the Government of India 

Two International meetmgs of Medical and Public Health 
experts were held in India durmg the year under review Between 
the 5th and 24th December, 1927, the Seventh Congress of the 
Far Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine was held in Calcutta 
under the patronage of His Excellency Lord Irwin Fourteen 
delegates from Australia, the Dutch East Indies, the Philippmes, 
Siam, the Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Japan, 
Ceylon, Indo-China, China and Hongkong and a representative 
of the League of Nations attended the meeting A number of 
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delegates from the Government of India and from the Indian 
provinces and States were also present The subjects discussed at 
the Conference ranged over the whole field of tropical medicme 

The second meeting referred to was the Second Par East Health 
Interchange which was held m India by the League of Nations in 
consultation with the Government of India in January, 1928 The 
League invited the Governments of Egypt, Ceylon, Siam, Eeder- 
ated Malay States, Straits Settlements, Plulippines, the Dutch East 
Indies, Indo-China, Erench Indo-China^ China, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand to select delegates to attend this Health Inter- 
change and sixteen representatives of the above mentioned coun- 
tries came to India The object of these Health Interchanges is 
to enable medical men of a number of countries to visit some 
foreign country and study conditions on the spot Most of the 
expenses of the Indian Health Interchange were borne by the 
League of Nations 

The third session of the Advisory Council of the League of 
Nations, Health Organisation, Eastern Bureau, was held m New 
Delhi at the end of December, 1927 under the Chainnanship of 
Colonel J D Graham, C I E , IMS, Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India Delegates from the countries 
which were represented at the two International meetmgs men- 
tioned above were also present at this session, as also was the 
President of the Health Committee of the League of Nations A 
number of resolutions relating to public health m eastern countries 
were passed 

During the year under review, the Government of India was 
well represented at a number of international medical conferences 
m England and on the Continent, these including the International 
Rabies Conference at Pans and the Conference, held at Geneva 
in July 1927, for the creation of an International Relief Union 

^ ^ ^ 

The Central Ofldcial Medical Service in this cotmtry is the world- 
famed Indian Medical Service, which has produced a number of 
devoted and brilliant investigators into tropical diseases The 
membeis of this Service furnish the medical officers of the Indian 
Army, direct the medical admmistration of the Provinces, provide 
teachers m the medical colleges and serve as Civil Surgeons m 
chaige of the more important districts in each Province In J^st 
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year’s report we said tliat a scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Medical Services m India had been submitted to the Secretary of 
State The main features of the scheme? are that the suggested uni- 
fication of the Military Medical Services in India should be aban- 
doned, that an Indian Medical Service constituted on the same 
broad lines as at present, should be retained primarily for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of the Indian Army and that in 
order to maintain the necessary war reserve of military medical 
officers and to provide European medical attendance for European 
Officers of the Superior Civil Services and their families, provin- 
cial Governments should be required to employ a stated number 
of Indian Medical Service Officeis The reply to this despatch was 
received in March 1927 The Secretary of State accepted the 
mam features of the scheme, involvmg the employment on the 
civil side of 302 officers of the Indian Medical Service and a com- 
munique announcing the scheme m the final form was issued m 
May 1928 In brief, the result of the reorganisation is that fewer 
posts wdl now be reserved for officers of the Indian Medical Service 
than before, and Provmcial Governments will now be able to add 
a larger number of highei posts to their own provincial services 

An event of much importance m medical education m India 
was the inspection of the courses of medical study and examina- 
tions of Indian Universities carried out durmg the latter half of 
1926-27 by Sir Noiman Walker and Colonel R A Needham, IMS, 
on behalf of the General Medical Council of Great Britam On 
their recommendation the Council decided to renew for a further 
period of one year the recognition accorded to the medical degrees 
of the Universities of Madras, Bombay, Lahore and Lucknow. 
The question of the recognition of the degrees of the Universities 
of Calcutta and Patna is to be consideied further on the fulfilment 
by those Universities of certain conditions laid down by the 
Council The application of the Andhra University for the lecog- 
nition of its degrees of M B , B S , was rejected The reports of 
Sir Norman Walker and Colonel Needham were received by the 
Government of India at the end of September 1927 and copies were 
communicated to the Provincial Governments concerned for such 
action as they might consider desirable with leference to the com- 
ments made in the reports In one of these leports Sir Noiman 
Walker expressed the opinion that the periodic visitation and in- 
spection of medical colleges and examinations m India through 
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tile direct agency of tlie Q-eneial Medical Council was no longer 
practicable, and suggested that steps should be taken to create some 
co-ordinating authority in India to enable the General Medical 
Council to obtain the information which it required for the dis- 
charge of its statutory duties He looked forward ultimately to 
the establishment in India of some central authority comparable 
to the General Medical Council and suggested that pending its 
establishment, a Commissioner of Medical Qualifications and Stan- 
dards with headquarters m Delhi should he appointed to continue 
and expand the work done by Colonel Needham as Inspector of 
the General Medical Council Even before the receipt of the 
reports of Sir Norman Walker and Colonel Needham, the question 
of the establishment of an all-India Medical Council had been 
brought to the forefront in connection with a Bill introduced in 
the Council of State by the Hon’ble Dr Rama Eau in Eebruary 
1926j and as a result of further consideration of the matter the 
Government of India contemplated bringing forward a Government 
Bill providing for the establishment of an aU-India Medical Coun- 
cil They now propose to consult Provincial Governments regard- 
ing the proposed legislation and the suggestion of Sir Norman 
Walker that, pending the establishment of an all-India Medical 
Council, a Commissioner of Medical Qualifications and Standards 
should be appointed in this country 

^ ^ ^ 

The publication of Miss Mayo’s book ” Mother India”, to which 
reference was made in the opening chapter of this report, has fixed 
the attention of people all over the world on the circumstances m 
which many of the women of India live their lives, and has aroused 
widespread interest m the institutions of child marriage and in 
the provision of medical attendance for the millions of women 
whom ancient custom keeps behind the purdah These thmgs 
have occupied the attention of private and official persons and m- 
stitutions in this country for many years past, and of late the 
mterest taken has gathered momentum An examination of the 
reports of the debates in the Legislative Assembly since 1921 wiU 
show how Indian opinion is concerned more and more seriously 
with the grave problems arising out of these circumstances and how 
the views of advanced reformers^’ mgh ai 

gaining increasing sup'’'"^ ^^ea - as 
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of the eighties of last century the provision of medical assistance 
for Indian women was definitely undertaken hy the Countess of 
Dufierin, wife of the Viceroy of India in those days She it was 
who first lifted the purdah to admit skilled assistance to women 
and girls who lived behind it, and the wives of other Viceroys 
since that time have carried on and expanded and developed her 
work until now there are three institutions at work which provide 
medical relief for Indian women — ^institutions which possess the 
wonderful attributes of being neither entirely official nor entirely 
non-official and incapable of classification oither as central or 
provincial subjects The first of these institutions, founded by the 
Countess of Dufferin and commonly known by her name, has for 
its object the training of women as doctors, hospital assistants, 
nurses, and midwives, as well as the provision of dispensaries, wards 
and hospitals This institution did excellent work, but, after 
some years, it became clear that its income had become insufficient 
for the fulfilment of its objects and that the remuneration uhich 
it offered to women doctors was inadequate This resulted in 1914 
in the establishment of a Women’s Medical Service, and the 
Government of India now pays the Countess of Dufiteiin’s Fund a 
subsidy of three hundred and seventy thousand rupees per aniinm 
At the end of 1927 the Service had a cadre of forty-foui Owing, 
however, to the financial position of the Service, the question of 
reducing the cadre to forty-two was considered, and this in spite 
of the fact that two applications for two new posts to be filled by 
Women’s Medical Service Officers had to be refused The DufPerm 
Fund Council at a meeting held at Viceregal Lodge in Delhi on 
19th Maich, 1927, passed a resolution asking the Government of 
India for an increased grant to provide eight more doctors for the 
service This, however, the Government of India refused to do 
because the majority of the Women’s Medical Service doctors are 
serving in Governor’s provinces, where, since the reforms, medical 
lelief has been a transferred subject For this reason, they ar- 
gued, the cost of the Women’s Medical Service doctors should he 
paid by the Provinces The Council then approached each of the 
Provincial Governments requestmg partial support for the Women’s 
Medical Service doctors serving in the Governor’s provinces using 
as an argument m suppoit of their plea the recent remissions of 
provincial contributions to the central revenues Bengal and Bom- 
bay, where three and five Women’s Medical Service officers aie 
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serving respectively, refused to give any financial aHHintance, Tlio 
otlier provinces promised lielp provided tlioir LogiKlative (Jonncilfi 
vreie willing to vote the money Anoihei ajiplication wan imidi io 
the Government of India for a non-recuiring grant to cnalde llic 
Women’s Medical Service to cany on till lielp from the provjnien 
materialised, but no reply has yet been vouchnafed to iliin lei-ond 
appeal The reports from neaily all the hospilaln ntaiied liy 
Women’s Medical Service officers record incieaf-ed opportninl jen for 
work and a difficult financial position Melnherp of the Womioi’n 
Medical Service teach in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, JJe]})/, 
and in the Medical Schools at jiadras and Agia In thee tiain- 
ing institutions eleven Women’s Medical Service offieejs veje en- 
gaged in tuition during the year, eight at the Lady ITardlnge 
Medical College two at the Agra Mednal Srhool, and one -it Mad- 
ras In the Central Provinces two new ho«pitalr haie been opened 
for women At Chhindwara and Khandwa, rfsearfh ’./oik into th^ 
canses of maternal mortality in child-hirth has been going on in 
connection with the Hafi^kine Institute of Bombay, iind'^r inedn il 
women assisted hv the Women’s Medical Service Tlie latUr, it 
should he said is recruited in the proportion of oO 00 from among 
Europeans and persons domiciled in Indn, hut its pre ent rficngth 
IS proving unequal to the demand for trained medical women 
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montlis’ intensive training in Dera Ismail Elian, and tie exertions 
of tie Municipal W^elfare Scleme in Simla Tlrouglout tie year 
under review tie work of training dais las gone steadily forward 
and at tie 1927 All-India Conference for Maternity and Olild Wel- 
fare work, tie following views were expressed — 

“ In Soutl India tie indigenous dais are being extensively re- 
placed ly letter educated women wlo are trained mid- 
wives In Eortl India tie untramed indigenous dais 
are bemg gradually replaced by tramed indigenous dais 
Tie problem of providing tie village woman witl a 
trained attendant at ler confinement is still a difficult 
one, but in small areas it is bemg tackled ” 

Tie vitally important work performed by tie admmistrators of 
tie Fimd is tlus being pushed forward steadily if slowly and m 
many places in India now municipal and other local authorities 
retam tramed midwives for maternity cases 

^ ^ 

Tie third mstitution workmg for tie welfare of Indian women 
IS tie Lady Chelmsford League, founded to “ promote Matemityj 
and Child Welfare geneially m India ” The high rate of infant 
mortality in India was felt to be a blot on ler health admmistra- 
tion, but “ lack of fimds ” was tie official excuse for not tackling 
tie problem Lady Chelmsford determmed to fill tie gap and 
collected a sum which yields an mcqme of over half a lakh of 
rupees 

The League las done admirable work in mamtaining health 
schools and health centres and in cairying on educational propag- 
anda Schools for the important work of educatmg Health Yisitors 
lave been opened m Delhi, Lahore, Madras, Calcutta, and Nagpur, 
while some training is given also at Poona under the Seva Sadan 
The first four were assisted by the Lady Chelmsford League until 
1927 when the Punjab Government '’decided to take over the 
Lahore school tlus settmg funds free to be used in expanding the 
work of the Delhi and other schools Offers of help have been made 
to the Poona Seva Sadan Health School and also to Madras and 
Calcutta and the United Provinces for trammg Health Tisitors, 
provided their mstitutions give instruction up to the standard 
maintained at the Lady Beading Health School at Delhi The 
latter opeUed its first session during 1926-27 in its new buildings. 
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and, altliongli tlie nunibei of students was small, repoiis of tlieii 
work liave been satisfactory Tbe second session opened in Octobei 
1927 witb a full numbei of students of good average ability Ow- 
ing to tbe low ability of tbe students, a vernacular class pioved no 
more satisfactoiy than on tbe previous occasions when it was held 
Tbe dilbculty expeiienced by tbe League officeis in instilling prin- 
ciples of preventive medicine is very great Local bodies and 
others employing Healtb Visitors are apt to look upon these woikers 
as embryo doctors and to lequiie them to treat, latber than try 
to prevent diseases Tbe good lesults which can be achieved b'^ 
Healtb Visitors is shewn by Laboie’s lepoit of a reduction of infant 
mortality to 96 per thousand as against 201 2 per thousand a few 
years back It is discouraging to note, however, that notwith- 
standing the good work being done by Health Schools, candidates 
do not come forward in sufficient numbei s 


The League’s propaganda consists m publishing leaflets, pnmjih- 
lets, hooks, and posters in vaiious languages and in providing 
tiaveUmg Exhibitions of Maternity and Child Welfare The 
League also acts as a bureau of infoimation for the whole of India 
and IS in touch with Child Welfare all over the world “ Baby 
Week ” IS a development of one side of the League’s activities, and 
was organised in its piesent foim by Lady Reading It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the piactical importance of the stimulus 
afforded to the Infant Welfare movement by Baby Week The 
exhibitions, lectures, and baby shows which annually take place 
in all the most important centres of India have aroused public in- 
terest in an unprecedented degree The local operations are direct- 
ed by Proiincial Committees of the National Saby "Week^ whose 
members display the keenest enthusiasm Tear by year the num- 
w ol new towns applymg ^ “ oxganwmg a Baby 

Weal ,nereases There is an evergrowing demand for eaflete, 
P»»pHleto, model leetnres. omematograpli fflms, and magie tantern 
yLoos benevolent in.titnti»ns 

Soeieiy 


-“-wo various Denevomiif onthncnasm into 

Sedan Society, have thrown Seva Sadan Soc 


task of furthermg the campaign antenatal clinics woik 

a number of Infant Welfa’’® hospitals it conducts 

in conjunction with the two ® 2 ^,^^ 2,een created for the 

^ short, a great national j,gqvtirements of babies both 

diffusion of knowledge concerning movement is sup- 

and after hiHh The new 


JT^ 
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plementmg the effoits of older institutions such as the National 
Association foi Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of 
India Further, Lady Reading has initiated a scheme for train- 
ing Indian nurses and doctois in larger numbers, which, as time 
goes on^ should do much to improve the situation Her Ei.cellency 
Lady Irwin has continued the ivork of her predecessor and this 
gear’s Baby Week, like its predecessors, aroused immense enthusi- 
asm As a means of focussing attention on the piobleras of mother- 
hood and infancy it is uniivalled and more than maintains both its 
popularity and its efficacy The Silver Challenge Shield donated 
by the “ News of the World, London ” for annual competition for 
the best “ Babj’- Week Campaign ” held throughout the Empire 
(excluding the British Isles) nas awarded in 1920-27 by the Nation- 
al Baby Week Coxmcil to the Baby Week Committee at Bellary, 
Madras Presidency Amongst those nho were highly commended 
in the competition veie the Simla, Delhi, and Secunderabad Dec- 
can Baby Week Committees This year a Challenge Cup, called 
the Irwin Cup, has been presented by Raja Raghanandan Prasad 
Singh, a member of the Legislative Assembly, for tbe most effective 
Lo^al Health and Baby Week Campaign held anywhere in India 
during the twelve months preceding August Slst, 1928 Each cam- 
paign will be judged on its merits, particularly in relation to value 
of its device in copmg with the peculiar circumstance', of the tirea 
with which it IS concerned 

^ ^ ^ 

The foregoing discussion, brief as it is, backed by a glance at 
the map on the opposite page, will enable the reader to appreciate 
the magnificent woik which is being done by members of the 
Women’s Medical Service, and it will be agreed that any ex- 
pansion of its activities will result in benefits to the women and 
children of India vastly out of proportion to the expense incurred 
As we have seen, however, it is at present hanging between eailh 
and sky The Central Government is unwilling to meur additional 
expenditure because the women doctors work mostly in the 
Governors’ provinces, whilst certain Provincial Governments are un- 
willing to make any contribution to the cost of women doctors 
because they apparently thmk that the Central Government should 
beai all the expense Meanwhile, the members of the service work 
under many great disabilities There is, of course, far more work 
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tlian they cau cope with, and their seivice is not pensionable It 
IS very desirable that the position of the service should he made 
quite clear and that satisfactoiy airangements he made for its 
maintenance and steady development 

^ ^ ^ 

It was said at the beginning of this chaptei that the Govern- 
ment of India exercises only certam restricted fimctions in legard 
to education, and theie is very little to say about these in this 
year’s leport Two events, however, have some general interest 

Prioi to 1920 when the Reforms were introduced it was custom- 
ary for the Government of India to convene peiiodical conferences 
of Directors of Public Instruction and other provincial educationa- 
lists for the discussion of matters of common interest With the 
pi ovincialisation of education under the Reforms this practice was 
discontinued The place of these conferences was to some extent 
taken by the Central Advisoiy Board of Education which was 
constituted in 1920 but the Board was abolished as a result of the 
recommendations of the Retienchment Committee in 1923 After 
its abolition no opportunity was provided for educational of&ceis 
from different provmces to meet for the purpose of exchangmg ideas 
and discussing their problems until 1927, when the Government of 
India decided, with the concurience of Piovincial Governments to 
convene a conference of provmcial educational admmistrators The 
conference met at New Delhi, from the 10th to the 14th January 
1927, undei the chairmanship of the Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India It was attended by the Ministers 
for Education in the Punjab and Assam, all the Directors of 
Public Instinction m India and the Supermtendent of Education 
in Baluchistan The confeience discussed a wide range of sub- 
jects and though no formal lesolutions were recorded, it proved an 
unqualified success 

^ ^ ^ 

A combination of circumstances made it desirable to hold an 
euquiiy into the affairs of Delhi University during the year under 
review The University has hitherto been in the habit of budget- 
ing for a Government grant to the amoxmt required to cover the 
excess of its expenditure, whatever that migl^he, over its income 
The Government of India could notacquie'^ m ’rnnf»ejr 
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of tills kind wliicli botli left them unceitain as to their financial 
commitments and piovided no incentive to Ihe Univeisity tb exei- 
cise economy or to laise funds from private sources Fui-ther, the 
question of selecting a suitable site foi the permanent buildings of 
the University which is housed at present in rented piemises, has 
by now become pressing The Goveniment of India therefore 
appointed a committee in June 1927 to enquire into, and repoit on 
the question of the allocation of a permanent site for the University 
buildings, then chaiacter, construction and equipment and the 
extent and kind of assistance, both capital and recurring, which 
the Government of India might give to the University for a certain 
number of years The Committee submitted its repoit on the 28th 
December 1927 

^ ^ ^ 

We will close this chaptei with an account of the steps which 
the Government of India and certam Piovincial Governments are 
taking to deal with the dimk and drug evils 

The interest which the League of Nations has displayed m the 
suppiession of the traffic in dangerous diugs has caused much at- 
tention to be devoted to the Indian opium trade, and a few yeais 
ago the attitude of the Indian Government towards the preparation 
and sale of opium m India and abroad was much misunderstood 
The efforts and the sacrifices made by the Government of this 
country in the suppression of the opium traffic are now better known 
and the position may be biiefly described It may as well be ex- 
plained at the outset that as far as opium is concerned the sphere 
of the Government of India is practically confined to its inter- 
national obligations in connection with the export of Indian opium 
to foreign countries, and to the control of the cultivation of opium 
in British India, and its distribution to the Provincial Goveim- 
ments Apart from this the control of the opium traffic in British 
India 18 entirely left to the Provincial Governments 

The policy of the Indian Government in the matter of opium 
expoits 18 governed by international agreements The export of 
opium to any non-Asiatic country other than the United Kingdom 
18 prohibited, and export to the latter is for medicinal purposes 
only and is strictly controlled by the Import Certificate system 
The same system was applied to othei drugs covered by the Hague 
Convention in 1923 by an order which was revised in 1926 so as to 
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faU mto hue uith the definitions contamed in the Geneva Con- 
vention In June, 1926, it nns nimouiiccd that the evUnclion ol 
exports of opium for othei than medical and snentiiio purpose‘s 
would be accomplished in ten years, that is, no opium uill bo ex- 
ported for purposes other than medicinal and scientific after JJoc- 
emhev 31, 1935 The exports m 1927 ivill be 90 per cent of the 
exports m 1926, then in 1928, 80 per cent of the exports in 1926 
and so on With eftect from the 19th of March 1926 tlie tiauslup- 
ment at any port in British India of any of the diui*- coieicd 1 a 
the Hague Convention ivas prohibited unless coseved 1 a an export 
authormation or diversion certificate issued bi the exporting coun- 
try, and this order was revised in the hght of the OeneMi Con- 
vention on the 12th of Behruar^ 1927 

Hatux ally, the piesent opium pohev of the Gorcinment of India 
has not been adopted uithout considerable financial sirrifues. the 
extent of which is a measure of the Gorernment’s snncntN 3)ur- 
mg the last eleven yeais, that is hetaeen 1916-17 .md 1927-2t^, (lie 
area under poppy cultivation in India has been i educed In iiioic 
than 76 per cent In the former -scai the area undei ))oppr stood 
at 204,186 acies, a figure which had fallen b\ the end of March 
1928 to 48,083 acres And not onlv hare the Goicinntenf of 
India devoted their attention to reducing popp^ euUnatinn in 
British India, bnt they have enteicd into prolonged and earnest 
negotiations with those Indian States in vhich opium is produced. 
As a result of these negotiations the}' have already been able to 
reduce the total quantity of crude opium to be pmchnsed from 
Indian States from about 11,400 maunds (a maund is appioximaielv 
80 Ihs ) in 1924-25 to 6,500 matuids with effect liom the season 
of 1925-26 Since January 1926 the Goreninient of India hare 
prohibited the cultivation of popp} in A3raei-Merwaia, and viih- 
m British India it is now confined to a limited area in tlie United 
Provinces On the 20th March 1926, a Conferonoe was held in 
A 3 mer to consider what arrangements should he made by the Indian 
Government to check opium smuggling fiom Ba 3 pntnna and Cential 
India into British India As a result of the recommendations of 
tte Conference a special preventive staff under tlie control of the 
Government Hallway Police at A 3 mer has been appointed fo control 

Bastly, in May 1927, a Conference was held in 
Sinda between the representatives of the Government of India and 
of the various Indian States interested in the cultivation and con- 
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tiuuiption of opiiiTQ, and tho relations of these States to the Govein- 
niont of India’s opium policy, both external and internal was dis- 
cussed It was resolved at the Confcienco that tho whole question 
of the relations between tho Govcrnincut of India and the Indian 
States in the niatlor of opium, including the Government of India’s 
tliat tho cultivation of tlic opium poppy should be dis- 
continued in the States, be investigated by a committee composed of 
one offieei uith special Inon lodge of the opium question, one agri- 
ciiltuial expert, and one officer representing the States In pui- 
Buanco of tins recommendation, the Goioinmcnt of India appointed 
a committee winch staitod its voib in Novembei 1927 and con- 
sisted of tlic following members — 

(r) Mr J A Pope, ICS, Excise Commis- 
sionei for Central India and Adviser on 
Opium iMVans for Central India and 
Rajputaiia President 

(u) Ml G S Henderson, Imperial Agricul- 
turist at Piisa Memhei 

(ti't) Khan Bahadur Qa/si A/izuddm Ahmed, 

Dewan, Datia State Membei 

This Committoc has now finished its enquiiies and has submitted 
its loport winch is under the consideration of the Government 

Statistics and leports issued by the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat afford ample proof of the earnestness and success with which 
the Government of India have fulfilled the duties imposed upon 
them by international obligations We have seen also how they 
have tackled the problem of their giiasi-intemational relations 
with tho Indian States in this matter of opium Within their 
teiritones both the Central Goveinmeut and the Governments of 
the Provinces are grappling seriously with the piohlem of “ black 
spots ” in British India It might he explained at this point that 
except in Burma and Assam opium sinolaug, which was recognised 
by the Eirst Opium Oonfeience, Geneva, 1926, as being the real 
opium evil, 13 not a geneial practice The Governments of the 
Provinces have acted in this matter both singly and in consort with 
each otlier In September 1926, a conference of provincial minis- 
teis charged with the administration of excise was held to discuss 
the co-ordination of excise policy in certain matters throughout 
India As a result of this conference the Government of India 
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suggested to tlie Provincial Governments certain measures wlucli 
might contribute towards the solution of the problem of cleansing 
the “black spots ” referred to The measures suggested were — 

(1) The appouitment of Committees to conduct separate local 

enquiries in areas where the average consumption of 
opium exceeds 60 lbs. per 10,000 inhabitants 

(2) The investigation of the special problem presented by the 

large industrial areas 

(3) The application of a system of rationing and registration 

of consumers in areas of excessive consumption 

(4) The possibility of organising a system of liaison between 

the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments for the purpose of assisting the latter in their 
local investigations 

The Governments of Bengal, the Central Provinces, Bihar and 
Oiissa, Bombay and Madras, all appointed committees to enquire 
into conditions in certain specified areas and the Government of the 
United Provinces asked its existmg licensing boards to state their 
views in regal d to the position withm certain municipal limits 
, after such enquiry as they consider necessary The proposal to 
organise some system of liaison between the vaiious governmental 
authoiities has been dropped and the Government of India are now 
considering the desii ability of holding a conference after the various 
local investigations have been completed for the purpose of collat- 
ing and comparing the results obtained before the different Pro- 
vmcial Governments decide indiviHually on the action to be taken 
in regard to these reports 

The figures showing the decline m the consumption of opium 
throughout India during the past decade or two are very striking. 
Between 1910-11 and 1926-27 the consumption has fallen in Mad- 
ras from 1,039 maunds to 872 maunds, in Bombay from 1,435 
maunds to 737 maunds , in Bengal from 1,626 maunds to 995 
maunds, m Burma from 1,444 maunds to 627 maunds, in Bihar 
and Oinssa from 882 maunds to 621 maunds, in the United Prov- 
inces from 1,545 maunds to 557 maunds, in the Punjab from 1,584 
maunds to 978 maunds, in the Central Provinces from 1,307 
maunds to 718 maunds, in Assam from 1,509 maunds to 750 
maunds and m the ISToi’th-'V’Test Frontier Province from 69 maunds 
to 40 maunds, and in Baluchistan fiom 15 maunds to 6 maunds 
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In 1910-11 the consumption for the -svhole of British India was 
12,527 maunds, in 1926-27 it was 7,021 maunds At the same time 
"the revenue derived from opium m the various provinces of India, 
owing to the enhanced price at which the diug is sold, has risen 
from Rb 1 63 crores in 1910-11 to Rs 3 36 crores in 1926-27 
Of late years, much has been heard of the mcreased use of 
'Cocaine and allied drugs in the bigger cities in India and from 
"time to time newspapers print somewhat alarming articles on this 
subject It would be idle to deny that this feature of life in the 
Tug cities is a matter of much concern to excise and police officers, 
but the authorities are fully alive to the danger and have developed 
■and are continually improvmg detective and preventive measures, 
and captures of this drug and arrests of those who traffic in them 
are common occurrences In Assam, Bihar and Orissa and the 
'Central Provinces the Provincial Legislative Councils have passed 
Acts prohibiting the cultivation of cocaine-yieldmg plants as a 
precautionary measure (although no abuse actually existed) and 
these Acts have received the assent of the Governor General 
As regards opium smoking the following is now the general 
position in India Only the Governments of the Punjab, the 
Lnited Piovinces, Assam, and Bihar and Oiissa have hitherto ' 
undertaken legislation to control th^ practice In other piovinces, 
fiowever, the import, export, and sale of prepared opium are penal 
offences and the maximum limits of possession, varying between 
^ and 1 tola (a tola is less than half an ounce) allowed to individu- 
als, and between | and 2 tolas allowed to two or more persons, have 
been prescribed In the Punjab an assembly of three or more, and 
in the United Provinces an assembly of two or more persons is 
designated an opium smoking assembly if the common object of 
persons assembling is to smoke opium or to prepare opium for smok- 
ing purposes Penalties are prescribed for a breach of the law 
Th^e Bihar and Orissa Opium Smolang Act prohibits opium smok- 
ing except by licensed smokers In Assam, under an Act passed in 
1927, it IS unlawful for any person to smoke opium oi any prepara- 
tion of opium, even if he should do so by himself Smoking in 
company is treated os a more serious offence than private smoking, 
and joining a smoking assembly is a more serious offence still 
In Bengal, legislation is being initiated to make opium smoking 
bv persons other than registered smokers a penal offence, and a 
smokeis’ legister mil be prepared with a view ultimately to stamp- 
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ing out opium smokmg altogetliei In Madras, in a diaft Bill t6 
amend tlie Opium Act of 1878 now under tlie consideration of tL.e 
Madras Government, a provision lias been made foi probibitmg 
opium smoking altogether in the Piesidency The Government of 
Bombay believe that the only way to stop opium smoking is tO' 
piobibit tbe possession of prepared opium and they are now con- 
sidering measures to bring about tbe suppiession of opium smokmg 
m tbe Bombay Presidency Tbe Government of tbe Central Prov- 
mces are pioposmg to mtroduce a Bill mto tbeir legislative council 
vitb a view to piobibitmg opium smokmg m assembly They also 
propose to introduce a system of registration and lationmg of 
habitual addicts Tbe Government of Burma have adopted the- 
most strmgent measuies foi tbe gradual suppiession of opium 
‘jmokmg Tears ago they devised and put into force a system of 
registration and rationing of all consumeis whether eaters or 
smokers and m 1924 they introduced a special system of registra-^ 
tion of smokeis and no person not so registered has since that date- 
been allowed to possess prepared opium On tbe 31st March 1927, 
tbe number of Burmans and non-Burmans legistered as smokers- 
was 306 and 14,714 respectively I7o new names can be added tO' 
tbe register and with tbe gradual disappearance of tbe persons now 
on tbe register, opium smokmg will cease to exist in Buima Tbe 
case of Ajmer-Merwara, which is a British enclave surrounded by 
Indian state territory, is somewhat peculiar Tbe policy of this 
administration has for its aim the ultimate extmction of opium 
smokmg Keepmg this aim m view rules have been framed accord- 
mg to which a person cannot lawfully possess more than half a 
tola Tbe prescribed limit of possession allowed to two or more 
persons is one tola It is not possible to make any further ad- 
vance until tbe problem of smuggling fiom Indian States has been 
effectively dealt with Tbe problem is engaging tbe close attention 
of tbe Government of India 

^ ^ ^ 

Tbe consumption of alcoholic liquors does not provide a serious 
problem m India except m those bigger centres of population m 
which mdustrial labour is concentrated About a quarter of the- 
total population of India — ^tbe Muhammadans — are practically out- 
side tbe range of tbe drink evil since their rebgion forbids them 
to take alcoholic liquoi and this prohibition is for the most part. 
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faitlifull} oboyotl Among llm oongosti'd laboiiijjig population of 
Bombay and Calciilta and n feu Ioimm pi, ires the cm! cmkIs lo bomc 
o\ton( but on flu* ubolo il ih iiuc to va^ Unit the drink problem is 
not nuK’b in cMdcmc' in India Tbeic has, )joue\or, liern a good 
deal of talk of iceont 3 earn m mosi of tlu> Indian Pio\inces about 
c’ompulsuiN' piolubition Foi 1110113 peojde in India tlie ideal of 
total jirolubilion is not unconnected uitb jiolitirs for, during the 
non-co-opci ation agitation, considorablo jiressuie uas brought to 
beai in pome places on dunk shop piopiiclors nnduould-be drinkers 
in ordei to ])ro\enl the one class fiom phing their trade and the 
othci fiom satisfying their ajipetite Tlie object of this pressure 
uas to desiro3 an impoilant item in the ^o^onues of the Qo\ernment, 
chien3'' the lescnues of the l^roMnrial ^to^ernnlcnts hTcvei Ihcless 
the nioAoment toiraids total piohibition is ^ery lnigel3 nispiied b\ 
genuine lefoiniing /(m 1 and the geneial trend of c\cry go%cining 
aulhonly in India is to minimise the eonsumjilion of alcoholic 
hqnoiB Ahsolnte piohihition, in the sense of ensuring that there 
eh. Ill he no consumption of Injuoi except such as is alloued b3 lau, 

’R quite impossihlo foi India in her ciicumstancos An immense 
ar]n3'' of pievcntive agents uould haae to he cmplo3'ed in escry 
province in ouloi to onsuic complete obedience to 003 lau* enforc- 
mg total prohibition, and tbo bctiei plan appears to be to con- 
tinue in tbo piosont poliey adopted b% the Government of India 
nnd some PioMiieinl Goseinmenfs in tins matter a plan uhich 
aims at inculr.iting temperance ulnlst pio\iding facilities for per- 
sons requiring wbolcsomo 1 ef 1 csliment, but at a price likely to dis- 
courago the abuse of intoxicating liquors The GoTernment of 
India IS not now primal ily concerned uith the consumption of al- 
coholic liquors except those imported fiom abroad, the dut3'^ on 
which foi ms a useful item in the ceniinl levennes of the country 
■Flora time to tune, however, the subject of alcoholic dunks comes 
up for discussion in some connection or other in the Legislative 
Assembly or Council of State, when the Government of India make 
it clear that their policy in the area subject to then diiect ad- 
ministration 18 to promote and ensure moderation in the use of 
such liquors At diffeient times the Governments of Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces have accepted prohibition or ab- . 
stinence in general terms as the goal of their policy and on October 
22 nd, 1927 , the Madras Legislative Council passed a resolution 
recommending that the total prohibition of alcoholic drinlc in the 
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Presidency witliui ilie next 20 yeais slioiild be the declaied object 
of tbe Provincial Government’s policj’- In 1926, a local option 
Bill vas passed in Assam, and the Government of tbe Central 
Provinces aim at tbe ultimate extinction of tbe consumption of 
countr 3 ’'-made spirit Tbeie is, bowevei, reason to believe tliattbeie 
aie limits to tbe policy of checking consumption of liquor by rais- 
ing tbe puce to a veiy bigb figure, foi tbis encouiages tbe manu- 
facture of illicit liquoi Tbe Punjab Government bave bad to re- 
duce tbe dutj on countiy spiiit, and tbe Bombay Government, in 
tbeir review of tbe Administiation Repoit of tbeir Excise Depaid- 
ment for 1926-27, explained certain financial and admimstrative 
difficulties vbicb bad aiisen out of tbeir policy of partial piobibi- 
tion, and in tbeii resolution of tbe lltb Apiil, 1928, in wbicb they 
passed orders on tbe leport of a prohibition (financial) committee 
appointed by them in 1926, they stated that on account of financial 
considerations fuitber progress in tbe diiection of prohibition must 
necessarily be slow On tbe whole, therefore, tbe various govern- 
ing authorities in this counti^ are adopting all leasonable measuies 
witliin then powei to gnaid against tbe spiead of tbe drink habit 
and to make it difficult and expensive to gratify it 


\ 



CHAPTER V. 


Communications. 

In tlie preceding cliaptei sometliing a\ as said about the connec- 
tion between tbe development of communications in India and the 
growth, of her material prosperity The o peni ng of ea ch additional 
mile of rail way, or of good road suitable for wheeled traffic, is~a 
contribution toivaids the closer unity and the greater strength and 
lesistlng, power of India's economic li fe New markets, new indus- 
tries, and new opportunities and prospects of all sorts come with 
the extension of communication s, and modern India, ec onomic, 
polrtical, and, to a gradua lly increasing extent, social also is the 
c reation of the commu nications, particularly the railways, whic h, 
durin g the las t seventy years or so, have brought her different 
peoples and parts ever more closely into contact with each ot her 
In the highly develope d countries of the A^ est, addition s to railwa ys 
OT roads ' are merely matters to be entered in tables of statistic s, 
but in a country like India, whose many p eoples are now being 
swelded i nto one nation, such things as these take on a certa in 
esot eric significance, for they are in the true sense of the words 
nation building instruments 

Naturally the Indian railways are at present far and away the 
most important part of her system of communications, and, as far 
as can now be seen, it will be long enough before tlie motor car or 
the aeroplane or airship seriously threatens their predominance 
In a few places, as for example where a good road and railway 
run parallel between two big towns or where a small mountain 
railway winds up to hill station, the motor car may beat the train 
as far as cheapness and the convenience of passengers are concerned, 
but, of course, these conditions are still very exceptional, and the 
railway is and must long contmue to be the master factor in the 
Indian system of transport and commxmications Nevertheless, 
reports from many parts of the country show that where roads run 

( 168 ) 
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paiallel to or short ciicmt railway lines encroaclunent on slioi’t 
distance railway passenger traffic is steadily increasing 

Before we discuss the more important developments of the year 
in the different departments of railway worhmg, readers may find 
it helpful to know something of the organisation of the railway 
system in this country Ovei seventy per cent of the total route 
mileage of Indian railways is owned and over forty per cent is 
directly managed by the State The control, financing and deve- 
lopment of the railways of India falls veiy largely, therefore, on 
the Indian GovemmenT:, which acts in railway matters through 
the Eailway Board As now constituted, the Board consists of a 
Chief Commissioner, a Financial Commissioner, and two memheis, 
one of whom deals with technical subjects, and the other with 
general administration, personnel and traffic The Financial Com- 
missioner deals with all financial questions Five Directors assist 
the Board in the five blanches of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Finance, and Establishments, and, by dispos- 
ing of all matters except those of policy or of major importance, 
relieve the Railway Board of routine work and enable them to 
concentiate their attention on the larger questions of railway 
policy Dnder the Railway Board each railway has an Agent in 
supieme chaige Dntil a few yeais ago the railways were all 
administered on the departmental system, the increasmg mileage 
of some of the railways, the growmg complexity of traffic problems 
and modern advances in the science of transportation then neces- 
sitated some adjustment in the controlling agency The old system 
became unsuited to the working of an incieasmg traffic over large 
areas, and tlie burden falling upon the headquarters staff of the 
laiger lailways was so heavy as to render efficient control difficult 
A careful analysis of the problem indicated that the ^remedy lay 
in adopting a divisional organisation, the mam object of which is 
to fix the lesponsibihty for the whole of the railway work in a 
ceitain section of the railway (called a “ division ”) on one officer 
called the Divisional Supermtendent A “ division ” may be of 
any length according to circumstances, but is generally a good deal 
laigei than the old railway districts m which, under the depait- 
niental system, theie were three or more officers each responsible 
to the head of his department at the hadquarters of the railway 
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iiitich Divisional Supiinteiidcnl is directly icsponsiblo to tlio Agent, 
tlio ndmiuifiti alive head of the mIioIc Rmlna}, who has on his 
stafi: ' expcits in the ‘•oioial blanches of railnay voik Naturall), 
tho dujsioual sjslein is not tlic same in all its details on o\ery 
railnay DiYisiona l oignni sation - was introduce d on the Gicat 

] ‘lasl liulian Dailna} m fTaniini y 192 3 These 
iinpiovemcnts m organisation iCoToTlic ndniinistiatno connterparls 
of the \ci} fiuitfnl change in tlio B\ptcin oi raih\a\ finance vliich, 
as wo shall sec in tho next chaptci, resulted from tho (onvontion 
concluded in Scpteniboi 1924, between the Govcininent of India 
and tlio Legislative Asscmbl} 

^In 187 2 the total railw a \ iiiileago in India was a little over 
0 300 At^ho eiul o f Mnrch lQ23~llin~tot7il~ronte'~'iT^ e3ge~'was~ap- 
pioxjma ^^ 39 ,7j2^_tliat— is^o-gieatcTL niilca gc than is possessed 
by any co untry in Europe, and almost doub lc~th c_niilcn^ of t he 
tTi iitod~Ixingdom J 'licso figures, and the comparison with Euro- 
pean countries, are given inoiely for the purpose of showing the 
iininensity of the effort made in this matter of railway building 
in India and not in order to suggest that there ought to be any 
slackening of effort Eoi it must be remembeied that India is as 
big as the whole of Euiope with the exception of Eussia, and it 
IS deal that man-\ gaps in tlie Indian railway system have got to 
be filled up before the Indian Government can regard their rail- 
way system as complete Tho figuies quoted in the Explanatory 
Memorandum of the Eailway Budget (zrde Appendix II there- 
to) relating to the expenditure to be deioted to the construction 
of new lines in the future, show cleaily that railway development 
is, to say the least, not likely to flag During the year under 
review^ sanction was accorded to the construction of no fewer than 
31 new lines totalling 1,616 38 miles at a probable cost of 16| 
ciores of rupees, that is nearly £11 million sterling As is ap- 
paient fiom the figures, most of these new' lines aie small branches 
of feeder lines and only 12 of them leach a length of 60 miles 
The longest of them is the Minbu and Pakokku District Eailway 
in Biuma, but the proposed Lucknow-Sultanpur-Jaunpur and 
Lyallpui-Chananwala Eailways will be 142 and 110 miles in 
length respectively During the yeai under leview 684 53 miles 
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of new lines weie opened foi public tiajBdc and at tbe end of tbe 
yeai a total of 3,696 miles were tindei construction 

One featuie of tbe Railway Boaid’s piogramme stands out 
prominently, and tbis is tbe absence of ambitious projects of 
tiunk line constiuction Tbe explanation is tbat India is alieady 
well seived by tiunk lines wbicb follow tbe outlmes of a railway 
system laid down for ber by Lord Dalbousie in tbe fifties of last 
century He foresaw a sj'stem of tiunk lines connecting tbe inte- 
rior of eacb Presidency witb its outlying paits and tbe drfierent 
Presidencies witb eacb other Tbis scheme was to mclude a trunk 
line from Calcutta to Lahore, anotbei fiom Bombay to tbe North - 
"West of India, another from Madras to Bombay, and a foui-tb from 
Madias to tbe Malabai Coast Building on tbat mam skeleton a 
laige number of subsidiary trunk lines have been added from time 
to time and there are now only a few gaps left m tbe mam net- 
work Tbe important gaps still to be filled aie not m fact more 
than 4 or 5, and of these, tbiee are m process of being filled, one 
by tbe Cential India Coalfields Railway which will cross tbe gap 
lymg between tbe East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways lu 
Cbota Nagpur and tbe Central Provinces, another by tbe Raipur- 
Paiwatipuram line which will complete tbe link between tbe Cential 
Pioviiices and tbe East Coast, and tbe third by tbe Kazipet 
Bellarsbab Railway now bemg built by His Exalted Highness tbe 
Nizam’s Government which will eftect a savmg of some 200 miles 
m tbe journey between Madras and Northern India There are 
two otbei mam trunk loutes to be constructed before it can be said 
tbat tbe mam net-work of tnmk Imes is completed One is tbe 
Bombay-Smd connection, and tbe other is the bioad gauge connec- 
tion between Raracbi and tbe United Pi ovmces Tbe foimer 


because it is to some extent short-circuited by an easy sea-route 

has never been considered a veiy promising undeitakmg fiom 

financial pomt of view, but it is believed tbat its construction 

become a matter of some importance as tbe efiect of tbe contempLi^’d 

extensive inigation operations m Sind is felt m inci eased pmdnf 

tion Tbe Government are, therefore, bavmo- its finoneidF^', 

^ 1 ’dire 

pects re-exammed, and m ordei to complete their 

tbe topography of some of the uninhabited countrr ^jie 

he crossed, had a survey earned out by aeroplane 
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blond gauge conuecliou between Knuicbi nnd live 1)111106 Provinces, 
it IS felt tbni ibe time is not iipe for nndoi taking tlie expenditure 
involved There arc two icasons for Ibis, fust that a metro gauge 
connection exists, wlneb is not seiioiislj oveistrcs'^cd with tiaffic, 
nnd secondly, that tboic is giontei need foi using sueb funds as 
nie tvvnilablo foi reinunciative binneb and feeder lines elsewhere 
To this (.vtogorj of mam lines mav pcibaps be added the proposed 
connection between India nnd Purina, icgnrding which a recent 
investigation of the possibilit's of discovoiing a more favourable 
louto tbiough the Aiakan mountains has pioved unfiuitfiil, nnd 
the Gov eminent nio theieforo left with the two routes formerlv 
suiveved, neither of wbnb ein at present bo regarded a remu- 
neiativo proposal 

The kevnoto of the pioginmine, to which the Government of 
India me now working, is the filling in of the interstices of the 
nct-vvoik of trunk linos with useful branches nnd feeders so that 
the benefits of railwav service maj be bi ought right to the doors 
of the agiicultunsts and the mini population It will be seen 
that omitting the two mam connections already refcricd to, namely, 
the Paipui-Parv'atipuram lino nnd the Central India Coalfields 
Railway, the Government have in then proginmme nearly 100 pio- 
jects w'hich average not moie than 49 miles apiece and the longest 
of which is about 100 miles These are in fact lines designed 
piimaiily to serve the inteiests of the agricultuiist nnd to enable 
produce to be moved and marketed The programme may, there- 
fore, be described ns an agiiculturnl inilway programme But to 
fulfil this character it has been necessary to devise cheaply construct- 
ed lines, because construction to the ordinniy standards would have 
meant either that the lines will not earn a fair return on then 
capital, or that they impose an insuppoi table burden on the 
carriage of produce nnd passengers in the very places where it is 
wished to encourage traffic Whether these new lines with their 
low speeds and low standard of amenities will escape severe criticism 
remains to be seen, but if they aie successful they will pay foi 
gradual improvement up to the standard of the older lines 

In addition to their expenditure on new construction the 
Railway Board and the Agents of the different railways are under- 
taking more outlay on improvements in open line facilities, which 
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includes laige sums £or the impiovenient of lails and sleepeis, for 
tlie remodelling of station yards and maislialling yards, and foi 
electrification During 1927-28 no less than 2 ^ ciores of rupees 
were to be expended in iiupioiing tbe standard of comfort for 
lower class passengers, attention being paid particularly to water 
supply, waiting rooms and lialls, lefresliment rooms, bookmg 
arrangements, sanitary aiiangemcnts and improvements to coacbmg 
stock 

In addition to tbe construction of new lines a number of 
important open line works were under construction during tbe year, 
and good progress is reported to baie been made on them Of these 
important open line works, special niontion may be made of tbe 
provision of additional tracks and improved facilities on tbe Madras 
Suburban section of tbe Soutbern India Enilw^ay tbe Dbond re- 
modelbng on tbe Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and tbe 
construction of bridges over tbe Irrawaddy at Sagaing and over 
tbe Indus at Ralabagb 

TVe bave alieadv referred in Chapter II to tbe welcome proof of 
tbe financial strength and tbe efficiency of working of tbe Indian 
railways which is afforded by tbe appreciable reduction in rates and 
fares announced m tbe Railway Budget for 1928-29 This is a 
development which will undoubtedly be appieciated by tbe Indian 
public, with whom tbe railway authorities aie now keeping closely 
in touch through their local Advisory Committees During tbe 
ear 1923-24 local advisory committees on some of the railways in 
India were formed in response to suggestions made in tbe Legis- 
lature and in tbe press, and since then committees bave been 
formed on all State-owned railways Tbe subjects discussed at 
tbe meetings of these committees cover a very wide range and 
indicate tbe increasing value attached by tbe public to this scheme 
for third class passengers, passenger and goods traffic rates, openmg 
whom they seiwe Of tbe many subjects discussed by tbe advisory 
committees, tbe following may be mentioned as typical — Over- 
crowding in trains , alterations in time tables , arrangements of all 
sorts for tbe convenience and comfoii; of passengers, particularly 
for third class passengers , passenger and goods traffic rates , opening 
of new lines and stations, electrification schemes, designs of railway 
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carnages, settlement of claims, and passengers tiavelling ivitbout 
tickets 

In last year’s report mention ivas made of tlie formation of a 
Rates Advisory Committee to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions to tlie Government Im sucli subjects as complaints of undue 
preference, dissatisfation witb rates or witb conditions in lespect of 
packing of articles, allegations tbat railways do not fulfil tbeu 
obligations to provide reasonable facilities undei Section 42 (3) 
of tbe Indian Railways Act, and so on At tbe end of tbe yeai 
1926-27, of tbe cases submitted to tbe Committee, fii'e remained 
outstanding and nine new cases were referred to tbe Committee 
during 1927-28 Out of four cases in wbicb tbe Committee sub- 
mitted tbeir report, tbe recommendations of tbe Committee were 
entiiely accepted in two cases In one case tbe leeommendntions 
of tbe Com m ittee were rejected and in tbe fouidb case tbei veie 
accepted witb modifications 

Owing to tbe seiious illness of Sir Narasimba Saima, K C 8 I , 
President of tbe Committee, sittings were tempoiniily suspended 
from 21st January 1928 Tbis, however, did not pieclude tbe sub- 
mission of applications to tbe Railway Department and Agents 
of Railways in accordance with the procedure m force Pieli- 
minaiy enquiries in connection with such applications continued 
to be made and those of them which weie to be submitted to tbe 
Committee were forwarded when tbe Committee resumed sittings 
in April 1928 

A few years ago, tbe practice of travelling without tickets on 
Indian railways was so persistent and widespread as to amount to 
an appreciable menace to piofitable worlnng, and it uas felt tbat 
extraordinary efforts would have to be made to check tbis menace 
At first it uas believed tbat it might bo necossniv to amend tbe 
Railway Act, but after full cnquirv into tbe raattei bv experts, it 
vas decided to try various administrative piecautions befoie taking 
this extreme step Of these tbe * crew ’ si stem of ticket checking 
has proved tbe most successful and has non been intioduccd on a 
number of railways in India Tlie extent of tbe looses ubicb 
tbe lailways suffered before these cxtraordinniv precaution^ veie 
taken mav be estimated from tbe fact tbat dining tbe leni 1023-20 
no fewer than 2,085,863 persons uore caught tiavelling uitbmit 
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tickets and tlie total amount collected from these people was 
Es 27,71,423 

In the last two lepoits the ehoits made to leheve the congestion 
of passengei traffic in vaiious thicldy populated areas were men- 
tioned The fiist electiihcation scheme to be taken in hand was 
the Bombay scheme which was quickl}- followed by the investigation 
into schemes for electnfving suburban lines m the vicinity of 
Calcutta and Madras As regards the Calcutta suburban scheme, 
it has been found nece^saiw, in viev of the heavy expenditure 
involved, to cairy out furthei investigations both into the estimated 
cost of the project and into the piobable development of traffic in 
the suburban aiea, m oidei to asceitain to what extent the introduc- 
tion of electric traction on this section is financially justified A 
scheme for the electiification of certain suburban lines of the 
Southern India Railway fiom Madras Beach was sanctioned during 
the ciurent year The introduction of electric traction on this 
section will not only enable the Railway Administration to cope 
with the normal increase in the traffic, but wiU also encourage the 
expansion of suburban passenger traffic in the area ^ In January 
1928, a further stretch of 23 miles m the neighbourhood of Bombay 
was electrified in addition to those portions already mentioned in 
previous reports 

Burmg the year, fuither investigations have been made mto 
the Madras hydro-electric projects, and into the schemes for the 
electiification of the Madura-Tnchinopoly and certain other 
sections of the South ein India Railway, for which it is intended 
to obtain power from hydro-electric sources The results of these 
further investigations are awaited 

Readers of last year’s report will remember that the general 
question of the capacity of the workshops of the State Railways and 
the possibility of their le-oiganisation and improvement on co- 
ol dinated Imes was investigated during the cold weather of 1925-26 
by an expert committee presided over bv Sir Vincent Raven, 
formeilv Chief Mechnical Engineer of the' hTorth Eastern Railway 
in England EoUowing their recommendations a number of 
Railway "Workshops were remodelled or extended, and durmg the 
yeai under review a number of alterations to important workshops 
have been earned out on the lines recommended bj 
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Committee Wlien the alterations to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Workshops at Jhansi have been completed, facilities will exist for 
locomotive and cainage and wagon repairs and for that expansion 
of the mannfactuiing department of the workshop^hich is necessary 
for the adequate supply of spare parte The Jamalpur Workshops 
on the East Indian Railway, which are among the oldest and 
largest in all India, will have to he largely remodelled, and ex- 
tensive additions and alterations to them will have to he carried 
out A scheme for these works is now heing prepaied The 
Peninsulai Locomotive Woiks at Tatanagar, which nere purchased 
hy the Indian Government some time ago, are heing adapted for 
the construction of all the hogie coaching under-frames required 
hy the State-managed Railways in India In future these works 
will he known as the East Indian Railway’s Tatanagar Workshops 

After the all-ahsorhing subject of India’s progress towards self- 
goveiument the thing that most interests the educated section of the 
Indian public is probably the Indianisation of the diherent Govern- 
ment services When the importance of the railways to the life 
of the country, and the wide scope of employment which they offer 
are considerea, it will he seen that the Indianisation of the railway 
services is of veiy high importance indeed The word ‘ Indianisa- 
tion,’ when used in this connection is, of course, applied to the 
superioi or ‘ gazetted ’ ranks of the services since the personnel of 
the lower and subordinate ranks is naturally predominantly Indian 
The pace of Indianisation of the gazetted services has been leason- 
ably rapid of late years Of the permanent gazetted appomtments 
created during 1925-26, and of the vacancies which occurred during 
that year in such appomtments on State-managed Railways, 32 per 
cent were filled by Indians Durmg the followmg year this per- 
centage practically doubled and amounted to ovei 62 per cent , 
whilst durmg the year undei review, 68 per cent of appomtments 
have been filled by Indians These appomtments were to all 
blanches of railway worlang, whether engmeeiing or traf&c and 
commerce The recruitment m India of ofS.cers of the supeiior 
1 ail way services, and the increasmg complexity of railway operatmg 
problems demands improved methods of training the staff m their 
duties A temporary school at Ohandausi was established some 
time ago to give practical training to junior railway oBcers and 
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also to tram some of the subordinate lanbs The necessity for a 
propel Eailway Staff College bas, however, grown year by year, and 
to meet the urgent demand for such an institution the Eailwaj- 
Board have recently sanctioned the establishment of a Eailway Stab 
College at Debra Dun at an estimated cost of Es 23,37,840, that 
IS £175,338 sterling This College is intended for probationary and 
jimior ofiS-ceis and wiU meet the needs of State-managed Eailways 
for the piesent Alieady good progress bas been made on the work 
of erecting and equippmg the CoEege Consideiable attention is 
now-a-days bemg devoted to the training of subordmate staff also 
and tbeie are schools for this purpose at Lyallpur in the Punjab 
and at Bma m the Central Provmces These schools will tram 
probationeiB m the suhoidinate ranks before they take up their 
legular duties and will provide instruction for members of the subor- 
dmate stab to enable them to qualify for promotion 

EmaUy, m this connection we might glance briefly at th e labour ^ 
posit ion on the Indian Eailwayn^ Smce the War, there haTEeen" 
"'asleady introduction of modern machmeiy of types evolved during 
the intensive production period of the TTar which, if properly 
used, enables a higher production to be obtamed with a given 
labour force, or, alternatively, allows production to be maintamed 
at a given level with a smaller labour force The recommendations 
made by the Committee presided ovei by Sir Ymcent Eaven as a 
result of their examination of the methods of work m the State 
Eailways Workshops brought prominently to the notice of all 
railway administrations the economies and mcreased ebiciencr to 
he obtained from the revised methods of work which the introduc- 
tion of modern machmery permitted An exammation bv the 
Beniral Eanour Eailwav Admimstration showed that 
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when the Agent was constrained to close the workshops until he 
got an assurance fiom the men’s leaders that they were willing to 
work The workshops were re-opened on the 8th of December, 
1927 As vague charges of victmusation and unfair treatment had 
been made, the Agent decided to depute an officer of the Bengal 
Nagpur Hallway, who was not connected with the management of 
the woikshops, to examine the list of discharges and to report to 
him At the request of the Agent, the Government of India agreed 
to depute an officei to be associated with the officer nominated by 
the Agent in this enquiry, the object of which was not only to 
review the list of selections for discharge in order that any cases of 
unfair treatment might be bi ought to notice, but also to examine 
the application, in individual cases, 6f the rules and orders under 
which the sums due to the men discharged had been determined, and 
to see that due consideration had been or would be paid to any 
cases of special hardship As a result of this equiry 23 workmen 
who had been discharged were reinstated and in a few cases the 
compensation given to men who had been discharged was enhanced 

As it was recognised that it would be necessary to effect reduc- 
tion of labour m the workshops of other railways, as well as pro- 
bably a further reduction at Kharagpur, in the course of the next 
few years, the Government of India consideied it desirable that the 
question of how such reduction could best be effected should be fully 
investigated, and therefore they deputed two officers, one a railway 
officer with workshop experience, and the other an officer of adminis- 
trative experience other than railway experience with a knowledge 
of labour conditions, to visit the Railways on which the necessity 
for reduction m workshop labour was understood to be imminent 
The duties of these officei s were to report to the Government regard- 
ing the arrangements which should be made in order to secure as 
far as possible efficient and economical working in the workshops 
concerned, and to safeguard the interests of the workmen when a 
large reduction of establishment was found necessary In parti- 
cular, the second of the two officers mentioned above was specially 
charged to report in each case what terms would suffice to secure 
a substantial number of voluntary resignations and the terms which 
ought in fairness to be given to the men selected for compulsory 
discharge when that became unavoidable By the end of the year 
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these o&cei- had examined tlie position in the workshops of the 
South Indian Balh^a^ and Jiad made then recommendations to 
Government 

Early in 1928 demands ^^ele leceived fiom workmen in the 
Carnage and Wagon Woikshops of the East Indian Railway at 
LiUooah for increased wages On the 5th of Maich, befoie the 
examination of tliese demands bad been completed, the men resorted 
to passive resistance — enteiing the shops but lefusing to vork On 
the 6th of March the Agent announced that his examination showed 
no justification for ani gencial inciease in vages, but that investi- 
gation into the question vhethei the wages earned by any class or 
classes of workmen at Lillooali weie lower than those earned under 
similar conditions in othei woik=;]iops m Calcutta and its vicinity, 
was still proceeding On the 7th of Maich, the men came into 
the workshops but again refused to work and it became necessary 
to close tlie shops until an assurance should be lecened that the 
men were prepared to woik The woikshops had not been le-opened 
bv the end of the vear undei review 

It will be seen, therefore, that the labour position on the railways 
in this coimtrv gives giounds foi anxiety for the future However, 
the present policy of the Indian Railwav Boaid of quick response 
to and thorough investigation of all reasonable complaints, will, il 
IS to be hoped be as successful in the future as in the past in 
avertin g very widespread or general strikes on t he Indian Rail ways 

^BilOTe we leave the railways, we might notice the very int^est- 
ing publicity work which thev have earned out during the year 
In last vear’s report a descnption was given of the efforts now 
being made bv the railway authorities to reach the large bulk ol 
the people of India, from whom the most paying part of railway 
business is obtained, bv means of adveitismg material calculated 
to stimulate their desire to see something of their own country 
Cinema films, pamphlets, railway magazines press propaganda in 
India and abioad, and reciprocal publicity with the leading railways 
of the world are all pressed into service The Railway Board now 
have a Central Publicitv Bureau which was first established in 
Bombay but was moved to Delhi m March 1928 The most import- 
ant of the Publicity Department’s activities is undoubtedly the 
production and display of cinema films, of which thf'’'~^ority are 
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directed towards encouraging 3rd class traffic, the improvement of 
indigenous primary industiies, and the welfare of agriculturists and 
villagers Because of the illiteracy of a very large pioportion of 
the Indian population, the cinema is the most effective method of 
conveying information to the masses Each State Railway is 
piovided with a tiavelling cinema projection outfit which moves 
continuously from place to place over the difterent systems, and by 
this means the propaganda films issued from the Central Publicity 
Bureau arc widely circulated That these displays, which are free, 
are fully appieciated is proved by the patronage accorded to them 
For the six months ending Becemhei. 1927, with a total of 396 
displays, an attendance of 750,000 spectators was registered, and 
a progressive census shows that this figure is steadily mounting 
The work in this branch of the Publicity Work increased so much 
that a special Assistant had to he appointed 

Another important and inteiesting development has been the use 
of demonstration trains for the puipose of educating the Indian 
cultivator by giving practical demonstrations of scientific methods 
in farming, cattle breeding, and dairying These trains, organised 
m close co-operation with the Provincial Governments, provide an 
incomparable method of spreading information and propaganda in 
connection with Public Health, Veterinary Science, and the work 
of Government Industries and Co-operative Departments Each 
Department is allotted one coach in the train During the year 
1927-28 Demonstration trams were run over the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and the North Western Railwav systems with verv great 
success and were visited by enormous numbers of people m the 
different places to which they went It has been decided to lepeat 
the experiment next year, and it is possible that the East Indian 
Railway and the Gieat Indian Peninsula Railway will also use 
similar tiams 

An intensive advertising campaign has been carried out m 
Great Britain, and from the number of enquiries received regarding 
tours in India there can he no doubt that it has proved successful 
This publicity V as earned out jointly with the P and 0 Company , 
who report that there has been an increase of 300 pei cent in then 
cold weather short period passenger traffic to India 
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Slioitly aftei tlie maxxguiation of the Central Publicitj’^ Burean, 
tlie need 'nas ielt for a repicsentative in England foi tlie pnipose 
of giving infoiniation and advice to potential tiavellers at Home and 
to handle enquiiies aiising out of pi ess propaganda A Publicity 
Ofiicer was appointed and temporaiy officers secured in London in 
Avhich a State Raihvajs Biueau was opened There is no doubt 
that this departuie has entirely justified itself and it has been 
decided to cieate a similar appointment in New Toik in 1929 

^ ^ ^ 

Outside the few gieat cities of India theie is compaiatnely 
little motoi tianspoil, but there is an immense volume of other 
wheeled tiaffic and a vast amount of pack-transport The road 
system of India is in consequence a veiy vital link in hei system 
of communications, for, as we have seen already, although there 
has been an impressive giowth of lailway mileage in this countiy 
during the past half century, theie aie still great aieas unseived 
by the railway India can boast of a number of magnificent main 
roads including the Giand Tiunk Road which runs from Calcutta 
to Peshawar and is one of the most famous roads in the whole 
world But in the average Indian district, the unit, that is, of 
Indian administiation, there may possibly be a metalled road 
runnmg through the district, linking it up with its neighbouis on 
eithei side, but it is a somewhat fortunate district which has any 
arterial metalled roads Usually the interior of the district is 
served by what are called in India kachclm or unmetalled roads 
of varying degrees of merit, and, however satisfactory such roads 
may be in fine weather, they aie apt to degenerate mto the sort of 
thing described in the Report of the English Select Committee of 
1819 on “ The Bettei Construction of Turnpike Roads and High- 
ways ” And wheie the kacliclia roads leave off, the foot-paths and 
bridle tracks between villages, over the hills, and across the deserts 
begm, suitable at the best for pack-traffic only The cost of bring- 
ing the Indian road system up to the standaid with which we aie 
familiar in Western Europe would be staggeiing, and utterly beyond 
the resources of the various governmental or local authoiities 
Nevertheless the necessity and desirability of domg all that is 
possible to improve the Indian road system have pressed themselves 
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mcieasingly ou tlie attention dining tlie past few years, and in 
ISTovember 1927, following a debate on the subject initiated by 
the Honourable Mr Mabniood Subiawaidi in the Council of State, 
tbe Goveinment of India appointed a committee consisting of 
members of both bouses of tbe Central Legislature witb Mr M E 
Jayakar, M L A , as Chairman to enquiie into this matter Tbe 
Committee were asked to examine tbe desirability of developmg tbe 
road system of India and tbe means by which such development 
could be financed, and also to consider whether it would be possible, 
having legard to the distribution of functions between the central 
and piovincial governments, to co-ordinate the activities of the 
difieient governing authorities in this countrj'^ by the formation of 
a Central Road Boaid oi otherwise The Committee assembled at 
Nev Delhi in November 1927 and diew up a questionnaire It 
also appointed a small sub-committee to visit provincial centres and 
collect evidence, after which the full committee sat at Hew Delhi 
during the wintei It is expected that the leport will be issued 
during the summer of 1928 
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Meanwliile, tlio table given on the opposite page will enable 
the leader to maJce a mental pittuie of the extent of the road 
system of India and of the lelative position of road development 
in the nine majoi provinces The low percentage of suifaced loads 
in Burma and Assam is due to the large uninhabited hill and forest 
aieas which lie in those provinces, and the veiy favouiable position 
of Madras as compaied with otliei provinces is noticeable But 
even in Madias there aie only a little ovei 14 miles of metalled 
loads to eveiy 100 squaie miles of countryside Sind is an outlying 
pait of the Bombay Presidency, and the dift’eience between the 
Presidency proper and Sind m the mattei of metalled roads is very 
sti iking 

^ ^ ¥ 

Exceiit in Burma and in parts of Bengal and Assam, where 
wateiways form an extensive and valuable pait of the system of 
communications, theie is compaiatively little transport by river or 
navigable canal anywheie in this country But it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that in the future the aeroplane and airship will 
be added to the existing forms of transport of men and perhaps of 
goods also in India It must be admitted that there is not much 
to report at present in the matter of cml aviation in India, but 
there is eveiy hope that before very long civil aviation will be 
counted as a factor however small at first in Indian communica- 
tions On the 5th of April, 1927, Lieut Colonel P C Shelmerdme, 

0 B E , Air Ministry Superintendent, Cairo-Karachi Civil Air 
Service, who had been selected for the appomtment of Director of 
Civil Aviation in India, assumed charge of his office In prepara- 
tion for the development of internal air services in India sites 
have now Jieen definitely selected and acquired by the Govemment 
of India for a seaplane base at Rangoon, and for airship bases at 
Calcutta and Bombay A site for an aerodrome has also been 
acquired at Gaya in Bihar and Orissa Meanwhile, the proposed 
scheme of aerial services between England and India has not 
remained entirely stagnant during the year under review, for the 
British All ship Mission consisting of Group Captam P E M 
Eellowes, Director of Airship Development, and Mr M A Giblett, 
Superintendent of Airship Meteorology, have visited India in con- 
nection with the Imperial Airship Scheme and have discussed with 
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tlie Goveiumeut of ludin matters relating to tlie provision of a 
mooiiug mast at Ivaraclii, and the necessary* meteorological and 
vireless facilities for the proposed Aiiship Service The Government 
of India ha-\e airanged io provide a mooring mast at the Airship 
Base at Kaiachi at a cost of Es 7,3G,000 It is hoped that experi- 
mental flights of Airships to India vill take place in 1929 Also, 
dining the year, one Indian Scholar started on a course of training 
in civil aviation at the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
in London and the voik of levising the Indian Aircraft Act of 
1911, in ordei to hung it abreast of present day conditions, has 
been started 

A very interesting development is that in connection with the 
formation of Light Aeioplane Clubs in India An Air League of 
India has been formed at Karachi and the League have applied 
for the giant of financial assistance in connection with the forma- 
tion of a light aeroplane club at Karachi Applications for the 
grant of financial assistance have also been received fiom the Delhi 
Light Aeioplane Club, the Bengal Flying Club and the Bombay 
Flying Club The Aeio Club of India and Buraia has also been 
foimed, the chief aims and ob]ects of the club being intei aha to 
encourage and develop the studv of aeronautics in all its branehe': 
and to provide a centie of information and advice on Diatter"; per- 
taining to aeionautics, to assist in the formation of light aeroplane 
clubs and to co-ordinate then activities, both finanriallv and 
administrativelv, and to control all competitions sporlwu event‘= 
or trials in connection with aeionautics in India A thine of 'lome 
promise for tlie fiituie of the Light Aeroplane Clubc ic the inteiest 
which is being taken in them by inanv nieniber- of the Cential 
Legislature, which, as readers of last year'<5 report will lomeinber 
unanimously agieed to giant 10 lakhs of rupees for tlie developmenr 
of civil aviation in India 

§? S' 
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not directly connected witli its basic activities It acts as the 
banker and agent of the people, enabling them to do their shopping 
from all distances It collects customs charges on dutiable articles 
coming to India by post It insures the lives of Government 
employees, and it pays the pensions of retired ofScials of the Indian 
Army It is the custodian of Postal and Telegraphic Stores held 
in reserve for purposes of Military mobilization, and, finally, among 
a host of miscellaneous activities it sells qumine The extent to 
winch these useful functions are carried on may be estimated from 
the fact that in November 1927 there were about 22,000 post offices 
in India with about 1,10,000 postal officials 

During the year 1927 the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
continued to make steady pi ogress in all branches and something 
of the size of its operations may be grasped from the following few 
figures for the year ending Slst March 1927. albeit these are of 
almost astronomical dimensions 

A total of 1,293 million postal articles were handled including 
54S million letters, 553 miUion postcards, 83 million registered 
newspapers, 93 million packets and 16 million parcels an increase 
of 20 miUion articles over the figures for 1925-26 Thirty-seven 
million money orders of the total value of Es 897 millions were 
issued, on which a sum of Es 11|- millions was realised as com- 
mission 

Out of 1,330 million articles, including nmney orders, which 
were posted during the year, 99 96 per cam; ere actually delivered 
or paid as compared with 99 94 per cent out of a total of about 
1,309 millions in the preceding year The percentage of articles 
which the Department failed to deliver is only 04 and includes a 
large number of articles with no address of any sort When it is 
remembeied that large numbers of postal employees have to be 
recruited from among primitive jungle and hiE folk, and that in 
many parts of India, mail runners and postmen constantly run the 
risk of death from wild beasts and accidents by flood and field, the 
fine standaid of achievement shown by these figures will stand out 
all the higher 

The policy of extending postal facilities m rural areas contmued 
to be vigorously pursued No less than 991 new experimental post 
offices were opened during the year 1926-27 as against 707 in the 
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pievaous year At tlie end of that yeai, of the total of 20,737 post 
offices in existence, 16,381 were in luial aicas, as also weie 39,435 
of the 55,707 letter boxes So far ns telegiaph facilities generally 
aie concerned, in addition to 148 telegraph offices proper, 3,710 
of the post offices weie combined Post and Telegiaph offices, while 
3,861 post offices were receiving offices where telegrams could be 
booked for tiansmission to the neaiest telegraph offices A new 
scheme was also put into operation foi affording telegiaph facilities 
in rural areas Under this scheme, which is in an expeiimental 
stage, a branch postmaster of a village post office or a village post- 
man, authorised by the Postmaster-General of the Circle accepts 
inland telegrams in English or in vernacular and sends them on 
by post to the nearest telegraph office for onward transmission by 
telegraph 

Further to improve postal deliveries m rural areas, a system has 
been introduced as an experimental measure in the Punjab and 
Noith West Frontier Circle for the daily delivery of paid unregis- 
teied correspondence to the residents of a village which is not served 
daily through a village postman Under this system the villagers 
themselves arrange for the conveyance of aU articles from the post 
office in a locked bag, and effect their distribution to the respective 
addresses without any remuneration being paid by the Department 
for their work The expeiiment having proved a success, it has been 
decided to mtroduce the system in rural areas m other Circles wheie 
local conditions are favourable 

As a result of the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departmental Committee, 1924-25, it was decided in 1926 to unify 
the contiol of the work of the Railway Mail Seiwice and that of 
the Post Office in the hands of the Postmaster-General In pur- 
suance of this policy the Western Circle of the Railway Mail 
Service was abolished and its work was distributed amon" the 
Postmasteis-Geneial of the Bombay, Madias and Central Ciicles 

The total distance over which mails were conveyed durmg tie 
year was 161,289 miles of which motor services contiibuted 8,319 as 
compared with 6,883 in the preceding year There was thvs aa 
mcrease of 1,436 miles in the motor mileage The Departio®^^ 
avails itself of every opportunity of substituting motor serriaf 
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cart 01 runnel services to tlie great advantage of tlie public and at 
little 01 no extra cost to tbe Department 

In tbe lealm of international postal activities tbe “ Imperial 
reply coupon ”, wbicb is meant for tbe use only witbin tbe British 
Empiie, bas been introduced, and tbe insured box service bas been 
established between Great Britain and Northern Ireland Tbe 
limit of weight of parcels exchanged with Germany, British 
Somaliland and tbe Dnited States of America bas been raised from 
11 lbs to 20 lbs Tbe telegraphic money oidei service bas been 
extended to Tanganyika territory and a regular despatch of letter 
mails bas been established by tbe Basrab-Cairo air route inaugurat- 
ed by tbe Imperial Airways Limited 

Tbe telegiapb Branch of tbe Department dealt with 1,60,61,426 
inland and 29,61,176 foreign messages of all kmds A notable 
incident of tbe year was tbe opening of tbe Beam Service to be 
referred to latei Among other interesting features was tbe maiked 
reduction in tbe rates for foreign telegrams Owing to tbe stabilisa- 
tion of tbe exchange value of tbe Rupee at Is — Qd tbe rates for 
foreign telegrams were generally reduced with effect from tbe 1st 
July 1927 Dor telegrams to Great Britain and Ireland tbe rate 
was fixed at Re 1-2 per word In consequence of tbe reduction m 
tbe Cable Company’s charges tbe rates for telegrams to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland vid Eastern and Indo was further 
reduced to Re 1 per word from tbe 1st September, 1927 Ei om tbe 
same date a week-end letter telegram service was introduced with 
these countries at three annas per word sub 3 ect to a minimum 
charge of twenty words per telegram A general reduction was also 
effected in tbe rates for telegrams to other countries to tbe west of 
India with effect from tbe Ist October 1927 

Tbe telegraph and telephone line is so common a sight to tbe 
passei-by on foot, by car or railway that it is taken foi granted. 
Eew people stop to think of tbe enormous length of Ime and wire 
spread in a net-work over tbe face of India and Burma There 
were, at tbe end of tbe year 1926-27, well over half a million miles 
of wire spread over 97,615 miles of aerial line Of these totals, 
cables accounted for 1,052 miles of line with 78,263 miles of cable 
conductors Numerous are tbe interruptions to which a telegraph 
line IS heir Birds are its greatest enemies Crows have a habit 
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of building tbeir nests on a pair of parallel boiizontal wires up 
against a post Tbis may be convenient for tbe ciow, but, as be 
seems to prefer a residence made of bits of wire, bis building pro- 
pensities cause a considerable amount of inconvenience to tbe tele- 
graphs "When a line is in tbe vicinity of a slaughter bouse, tbe 
buds of tbe vicinity seem to take a delight in dropping bits of 
offal on tbe line Tbe telegraph line is also susceptible to beat and 
cold, and in a country like India where there is a considerable use 
and fall in tbe tempeiature m twentyfour houis tbe stiain on tbe 
metal of a line is very gieat A line again is exposed to tbe full 
fury of a stoim A post may be undermined by a flood A falling 
tree may break up tbe whole strand of lines or at tbe least a branch 
or a twig will put it out of action A line, if it is too low, may 
come in for the attention of wandering camels Nevertheless, in 
spite of these many troubles of tbe telegraph line, which are 
remedied at the soonest possible moment by a staff of linemen, the 
telegraph system works on the whole satisfactorily As most people 
are perhaps aware, the system of telegraphy universally adopted for 
tbe mam lines in India is tbe Baudot Printing Telegraph This 
system has its merits and its defects, but durmg the year it worked 
well though it was subject to occasional stoppages when tbe lines 
required overhaulmg or were mterrupted It may be mentioned 
that between Rangoon and Madras, Quad (as four-chaimel Baudot 
IS called) was worked durmg the year by Wireless 

The telephone branch continued to expand On the 31st March, 
1926, there were 250 exchanges with 16,936 connections, while on 
the 3l8t March, 1927, there were 271 exchanges with 17,115 connec- 
tions The revenue showed an equal expansion On tbe 31st 
March 1926, Rs 26,60,824 were collected for tbe hire of telephone 
connections and Rs 5,72,292 for trunk call fees In 1927, these 
figures bad gone up to Rs 33,15,261 and Rs 7,68 673 respectively 
On the 31st March, 1927, there were also 18 licensed telephone ex- 
changes with 28,384 connections On the 12tH January, 1927, a 
long distance trunk service was opened to tbe public between 
Calcutta and Delhi and in order to popularise the service a con- 
cession rate was allowed for a limited period Tbe trunk now 
extends fiom Calcutta vtd Delhi to Bombay When tbe line condi- 
tions are favourable, speech is satisfactory, but it must be admitted 
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tliat perfection lias not yet been reached and the Engineers of the 
Department have still to effect consideiable improvement before 
good speech can be guaranteed As an example of the expansion 
of the trunk line system, it may be stated that 17 nev trunks ivere 
opened during the year 

A feature of the administration of the Engineering Branch 
during the year is a reduction in the value of stores pui chased in 
England This reduction has been in progress for some time, as 
the Department has been able to find the stores required in India 
itself 1927-28 showed a marked improvement in this respect, for 
the value of stores purchased in the United Eingdom fell from 
Rs 13,69,000 to Rs 8,36,500 A Ereight Section was formed in 
the Office of the Controller of Telegraph Stores, Calcutta, from the 
1st March 1927 in order that the cheapest and most suitable routes 
for the despatch of stores might be studied continually by the agency 
responsible for the issue and that a general reduction in freight 
charges might be thereby effected 

The Revised Estimate of gross receipts of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department during the year 1927-28 amounts to 
Rs 10 94 crores which is higher by about 41 lakhs than the actual 
gross leceipts of 1926-27 The Revised Estimate of vrorkuig ex- 
penses for 1927-28 is Rs 10 44 crores which is higher than the 
actual working expenses -of 1926-27 by 63 lakhs Taking into 
account the interest charges which the Department has to pay for 
its capital assets, the Revised Estimate indicates that there will be 
a net loss Rs 5 lakhs on the working of the Department for the 
year 1927-28 as compared with a net profit Rs 10 lakhs in 1926-27 

During 1927 the 'Wireless Branch of the Department showed 
considerable activity The new coast wireless station at Santa 
Cruz near Bombay was completed and opened foi traffic, whereupon 
the old station at Butcher Island was closed and dismantled 
Arrangements are being made for a direction-finding installation 
to be erected in connection with the new station The new receiving 
station near Malir (Karachi) was completed This station includes 
a direction-finding installation for ships and aircrafts which is 
located a short distance from the civil aerodrome, and works in 
conjunction with the remodelled transmitting station at Karachi 
Cantonment To the uninitiated it may be explamed that a direc- 
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tion-fiuding station gives to tlie captain of a ship or pilot of an aeio- 
plane Ins direction along a gl^ en line A second station will give linn, 
his direction on another line The inteisection of these two lines 
gives him his eiw,act position The experimental direction-finding 
station erected at Sangor Island for the Calcutta Poit Commissioners 
was transferred to Diamond Haihour and contmued to give reliable 
results The question of a permanent installation is being consi- 
dered 

The obsolete “ spark ” installations at Peshawar, Quetta, 
Lahoie and Allahabad weie dismantled and replaced bj modem 
continuous-wave sets Continuous-wave appaiatus is also to be 
installed at othei inland stations 

In connection with a decision to work the Madras-Rangooit 
duplex wiieless ciicuit uoimally on the "W^heatstone System instead 
of the Baudot System as an experimental measure, a numbei of 
selected operators were given special training in Wheatstone work- 
ing on up-to-date methods in the Wneless School at Alipoie- 
(Calcutta) Wheatstone working was introduced on this ciicuit m 
iN’ovembei and has given satisfactoiy results A further extended 
trial of this system is being made 

The Diiector of Wireless and an officer of the Telegiaph Traffic 
Branch represented India as delegates at the International Radio- 
telegraph Conference at Washmgton in October and November 
This was the first conference of its kind held since 1912 and it 
assumed considerable importance owmg to the extensive develop- 
ments in wireless telegraphy which have taken place during the 
last 16 years 

The Marconi “ Beam ” Stations near Kirhee and Dhond were 
completed by the Indian Radio-telegraph Company and direct com- 
munication with England is now established The inauguration 
of this wireless service by His Excellency the Yiceroy took place in 
Bombay on the 23rd July and, after havmg undergone the official 
tests, the service was opened for public traffic on the 6th September. 
Since then it has worked very satisfactoiily and has added an 
important line of direct communication between India and England. 
A steadily increasing amount of traffic to and from Europe, America 
and Africa -has been handled at lower charges than those levied 
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by the oldei companieSj and these have in consequence reduced their 
charges to meet the new competition 

During 1927 the Indian Broadcasting Company completed their 
broadcasting station at Bombay, which was opened by His Excel- 
lency the Yiceroy on the 23rd July The Calcutta station was com- 
pleted later and was opened by His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal on the 26th August These are the first stations established 
in India for commercial broadcasting on lines similar to those which 
have been working for some years in England The number of 
Broadcast Receiver licenses issued in India, excluding Burma, in 
the latter half of the year was 3,080, as compared with 330 in the 
first half Burma is not included m the scope of the Indian Broad- 
casting Company and the Burma Radio Syndicate has been formed 
for the purpose of establishing a provisional broadcasting service for 
Burma and has erected a station in Rangoon In consequence of 
the opening of these broadcasting stations, the experimental broad- 
casting by certain radio clubs has ceased 

Intimately connected with Wireless, Broadcasting, Aviation and 
Shipping, among the various subjects heated m this chapter, is 
the worlang of the Indian Meteorological Department which has 
accomplished a very full and varied programme of work during the 
peiiod with which we are dealing 

The piovision of adequate meteoi ological information to the pro- 
posed Imperial Airships on their flights between Basrah and 
Karachi was the first outstanding question to be considered duiing 
the yeai under review The scheme accepted by the Indian Gov- 
ernment contemplates action in three distinct and separate stages, 
firstly the immediate stage on which action has been taken on the ^ 
lines explained below, secondly the intermediate stage to be com- 
pleted befoie the experimental anships begin to carry out tlieir 
tiials between Egvpt and India, and thiidly the ultimate action 
nece^sai-v foi the frequent and regular service, which is not expected 
to start before 1930 or 1931 The first stage of the scheme, for 
which the State sanctioned Rs 68,000, was almost completed by tlie 
end of the vear additional surface observatories were established 
along the airship route, pilot balloon observations to determine the 
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uppei an ciuieuts ^\clc staited at Bahieiu, Muscat and Gwadai ; 
and niaime co-opeiation uas extended to sliips plying in tlie noitli- 
east Arabian Sea and Peisian Gulf The Kaiacbi Meteorological 
Office has tlius been placed in a position to gatbei and studj’^ an 
increased supply of weatliei infoiniation fioin tbe Peisian and 
Mekian coasts and tbe neighbouring sea areas At Karachi itself 
theie are special ineteoiological problems to be studied in connection 
with the landing and mooring of aiiships, pioblems particulaily 
of wind gustiness and of veitical an tempeiature giadient in the 
tirst 250 feet above giound Foi these purposes a mast 260 feet 
high has been elected at the Aiiship Base, Kaiacln, and special 
instruments, made in England, will soon be mounted on it _Pei- 
sonal contact and di'^cussion with British airship officials was 
fortunately made possible through the visit to India of the Director 
of Airship Development and the Superintendent of airship meteoio- 
logy, of whom the latter visited the Simla Meteoiological Office and 
both visited the observatories at Agra and Kaiachi This personal 
contact IS being further promoted by the deputation to Europe for 
about a year of Dr B K Baner]i, the meteoiologist-in-charge, 
Karachi, to study the recent developments in aeronautical meteoro- 
logy in England, Germany, Norway and France 

A large number of weather reports and foiecasts was supplied 
during the year in connection with aeroplane flights Of these,, 
special mention may be made of the flight of four seaplanes from 
England to Singapore and the various attempted non-stop flights 
from Europe to India and the Far East The Meteorological 
Officers at Quetta and Peshawar continued to supply weather repoits 
regularly to the Royal Air Force in northwest India 

In view of the rapid development of aviation the Indian Gov- 
ernment have sanctioned an important extension of pilot balloon 
stations and it is hoped that all the new stations will begm to 
operate at an early date Meanwhile the Agra Dpper Air Obser- 
vatorv 1 “; continuing its researches and with the help of its sub- 
stations IS collecting valuable information regarding the structure 
and circulation of the upper layers of the atmosphere Records 
of air pressure, temperature, and humiditv up to heights of 12 or 
15 miles have been obtained by means of sounding balloons 
Similar information up to lesser heights has been collected at 
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Peslinwar, liisalpur, liolmt, and Knraclii also hy means of acioplane 
ascents earned out with tlie co-operation of the Ilojal Air Force 

At headquarteis attempts ha^e been made to apply modem 
theories of meteorology to tlie siud^ of Indian weather charts The 
physical aspects of weather have been studied and attempts made tc 
recognise masses of air having different liistories and physical pro- 
perties Diagnosis of ueather charts by sucli means often seemed 
to show that the weather experienced was the outcome of conflicts 
between different air masses, and the new ideas liave certainly 
proved helpful in forecasting under Indian conditions Other 
scientific activities of the department were devoted as before to 
seismographic records at various centres^ magnetic work at Alibag 
and Bombay, and solar physics observations at the Kodaikanal 
observatory At Bombay an interesting experiment on earth- 
currents has been undertaken and a careful study is being made of 
tbe microseisms, wbicb, in favourable circumstances, appear to 
furmsb early indications of the existence of disturbed weather out 
at sea 

The storm and heavy rainfall warnings were issued as usual 
from Simla and Calcutta During the year 3 storms formed in the 
Arabian Sea and 5 in tbe Bay of Bengal, and ports and ships were 
duly warned in each case Warnings were also issued on 36 occa- 
sions to the Arabian Sea area from Simla, and on 38 occasions to 
the Bay of Bengal area from Calcutta in connection with depres 
sions, squally weather or winter disturbances The warnings were 
reported to have been generally satisfactory 

It may not be out of place to mention briefly a few schemes 
which are now engaging the attention of this department The most 
important of these is the plan for a study of JMor’westers These 
violent local storms cause considerable loss of life and propertv 
almost every year in northeast India A scheme for detailed 
weather observations in northeast India for a period of two years 
has therefore been drawn np and is under the consideration of the 
Oovemment of India 

Considerable progress has been made in tbe construction of the 
new headquarters’ buildings at Poona, which are expected to be 
completed in June or July 1928 
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The Director-General of Observatories, Mr J H Dield, after 
having rendered over 21 years’ service nnder the Government of 
India retired in Maich 1928 His name will always he coupled with 
the start and development of upper air research in India We 
might close our naiTative of the developments which have taken 
place in India’s system of commimications during the year by 
briefly describing a group of activities connected with ports and 
shipping in this country 

^ ^ ^ 

Mention was made in “ India in 1925-26 ” of a scheme for the 
central admmistration of shipping and navigation, lighthouses and 
so on, drawn up m Delhi in November 1924, at a conference of 
representatives of the Provmcial Governments, the Chau men of the 
Port Trusts of the major ports. Port Ofibcers, Port Health OfiB-cers, 
and representatives of the Departments of the Government of India 
As a result of these discussions the Government of India decided 
that (1) shipping and navigation and (2) lighthouses should be 
administered direct, and that legislation should be undertaken so 
as to vest the necessary statutory powers m the Governor General 
in Council They also decided that the question of the major 
ports, about which there was some difference of opinion, should be 
leconsidered later when experience of the central administration of 
other subjects had been gained Port quarantme, which is closely 
connected with the sanitation of the port generally, would also be 
dealt with separately As we shall see immediately, the Indian 
Lighthouse Act, which was passed in September 1927, provides for 
the direct administration of lighthouses by the Governor General 
m Council As a next step m the centralisation scheme, a Bill 
to amend the Indian Merchant Shippmg Act, 1923, so as to provide 
for the administration of shipping and navigation by the Governor 
General m Council direct, instead of through the agency of the 
Provincial Governments, was introduced and passed durmg the 
Delhi Session of the Indian Legislature of 1928 At the close of 
the vear under review the new Act had not yet been brought into 
force 

The Indian Lighthouse Act vests in the Governor General in 
Council the statutory powers necessary for the direct administration 
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by the Oeutial Go\eiJiment ol the central buhject of lighthouses, 
lightships, beacons, etc It has not yet been bi ought into foice, 
as the Government of India have decided first to set up the necessary 
admmisti alive machineiy which vill enable them piopeily to 
dischaigo the statutory poveis vested in them by the Act. At the 
close of year undei leviow steps weie bemg taken to engage the 
necessar}" staff 

Dining the year the Bengal Pilot Service undei vent reorganisa- 
tion on receipt of oiders fiom the Socretaiy of Slate The old 
piece-woik system of pay has been replaced by a time-scale and the 
service is now under the administiative chaige of a Senior Pilot 
entitled “ Deputy Poit Officer (Pilotage) Calcutta " A very 
Intel esting happening dm mg the year was the fittmg up of the 
S S “ Dufferm ” as a Training Ship for Indian Cadets for the 
Mercantile Marine The first couise on her began on the 1st 
Decembei 1927 and 30 cadets weie selected for trainmg The Ship 
has been placed under the command of a Royal Indian Marine 
Officer as Captain Supeimtendent, assisted by a staff of experienced 
instructors, and an influential Governing Body lepresentative of aU 
the interests concemed has been appointed 

A question which has assumed some importance and been the 
subject of enquiry withm the past few years is that of the conditions 
prevailing on Native Passenger ships The Committee on Life- 
saving appliances foimd that the rules in force in regard to the 
carnage of hfe-saving appliances by such ships were out-of-date and 
they recommended their revision in accordance with modern require- 
ments The Deck Passenger Committee repoited m favour of the 
adoption of a more liberal scale of space allowance foi deck passen- 
gers and the supply of improved sanitary arrangements The 
provisional conclusions at which the Government of India arrived 
in regard to these matters were published in 1925 but they evoked 
much criticism fiom the shipping interests in this countiy In 
view, however, of the fact that the questions involved were technical 
the Government of India felt that it would not be desirable to come 
to a final decision in regard to the rules without competent advice 
The services of a Ship Surveyor experienced in the administration 
of the Board of Trade were therefore obtained from the Board and 
an officer of the Royal Indian Marine, who has had nautical train- 
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mg’ ^^ull the Bonid of liade, was also associated with him to deal 
•nith the nautical aspects of the questions These officeis had not 
completed then investigation at the close of the year 

^ ^ ¥ 

Pinallj, let us glance at the schemes now on foot for port and 
harbour development in this country A brief desciiption of the 
scheme for the development of the Vizagapatam Harbour uas given 
in the last year’s repoit The suction dredger, “ Yizagapatam ”, 
which met vuth a serious accident in March 1927, returned from 
•Calcutta, after imdei going necessary repairs, about the end of 
Decembei Throughout the year leclamation work was vigoiously 
pushed on, and bunds ueie constructed around the railway and the 
manganese wharf area on the north side of the dock reclamation 
urea and the storage canal Good progress was made with the sink- 
ing of the monoliths of the wharf wall, though woik was at first 
somewhat hampered owing to the late deliver}’’ of the two loco 
cianes which had been oidered from England The provision of an 
additional wharf foi dealing exclusively with the manganese ore 
traffic, and of a div dock, was sanctioned during the 3 'ear, and a 
start was made ivith their construction Woik on the construction 
of staft quarters is well in hand The general lay out of the railway • 
■connections was appioved by the Railway Board and the preparation 
of the estimates w as taken in hand Certain anti-malarial measures 
were also carried out in accordance with the advice of the Diiectoi 
of the Central Malaiia Oiganisation rsath the Government of India 

The question of the development and the future administration 
■of the port of Chittagong had been under consideration for a long 
time This port is the outlet to the sea of the Province of A‘=sam 
and the Government of India considered it desirable that its future 
development should be co-ordinated -with that of the Assnni-Bengal 
Railway This object can best be attained if the port comes under 
the direct control of the Cential Administration, because this will 
inter aha, facilitate the financing of its development A Bill to 
amend the Chittagong Port Act, 1914, in older to transfer 
statutory powers from the Provincial Government to the Gover-'- 
General in Council was accordingly introduced and passed m JP'f 
1928, The Board of Commissioners for the port was recor-i 
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at tlio same time bo as to give more effective representation to local 
mieiests Tko ainending Act came into force from the 1st April 
192S from which date the port was also declared to lie a major 
port. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Trade ard Commerce 

Eor some jeais bcfoie the Reforms, important hnsiness and 
other interests in tins countiy had demanded some measure of pro- 
tection for the growing industiies of India In the fiscal affairs 
of India the introduction of the Reformed constitution ushered in a 
New era, and as a consequence of tlie changed relations between 
India and Great Britain, India controls her own Fiscal Policy to a 
greater extent than before In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Select Committee on the Government of India 
Bill the Secretary of State normally refrains from inteiference in 
fiscal matters when the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature are in agreement In 1921, a Commission consisting both of 
■officials and of lepresentatives of Euiopean and Indian commercial 
interests, was appointed to examine, with reference to all the in- 
terests concerned, the Tariff Policy of Government The prelimin- 
ary recommendations formulated in the report urged the adoption 
of a policy of protection, which was to be applied with discrimina- 
tion along certain geneial lines carefully indicated In the selec- 
tion of industries for protection, and in the degree of protection to be 
afforded, the Commission recommended that the inevitable burden 
■on the community should be as light as was compatible with the 
■development of the industries themselves The report further re- 
commended the creation of a Tariff Board to investigate the claims 
of particular industries to protection, to watch the operation of the 
tariff, and generally to advise the Government and the Legislature 
in carrying out the policy formulated by the Commission Certain 
canons were laid down for the guidance of the Tariff Board This 
body was to satisfy itself that the industries seeking protection 
possessed natural advantages, that without the help of protection 
they were unlikely to develop, and that they would eventually be 
able to face world-competition unprotected The Commission also 
proposed that raw materials and machinery should ordinarily be ad- 
mitted free of duty, that semi-manufactured goods used in Indian 
industries should be taxed as lightly as possible , and that the indus- 
tries essential for the purposes of national defence, and for the 
■development of which Indian conditions are not unfavourable, 
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sliould, if necessary, receive adequate protection Government ac- 
cepted on principle tlie recommendations of tlie Commission, but 
laid stress upon tbe fact that India’s Tarift Policy must be guided 
by tbe requirements of revenue as well as tbe interests of industry. 
Early in 1923 tbe Commerce Member of tbe Viceroy’s Council 
brought forward a motion m tbe Legislative Assembly summarising 
on tbis sense tbe Policy of tbe Government of India He announced 
in addition that Government bad decided to constitute a Tarib 
Board on an experimental measure for one year After an animated 
debate in wbicb tbe conflicting mterests of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture found clear expiession, tbe Assembly adopted tbe official 
motion as a reasonable compromise Shortly afterwards a Tariff 
Board was constituted Tbe Board is still in existence as in view 
of tbe applications received from various industries it has been 
found necessary to extend tbe life of tbe Board from time to time. 

¥ ¥ ^ 

In last year’s report reference was made to tbe appointment of 
a special Tariff Board to investigate tbe conditions of tbe cotton 
textile industry in India with special reference to tbe industry 
in Bombay and Abmedabad, to examine tbe causes of tbe existing 
depression, and to make recommendations Tbe Board found that 
tbe depression was largely due to causes which were not peculiai to 
India but were world wide in tbeir operation, and that in India 
itself, tbe depression bad been much moie acutely felt in Bombay 
than in other centres Tbe Board attributed this state of affairs 
partly to causes for which tbe millowners themselves were respon- 
sible, partly to tbe competition of mills in other parts of India 
and partly to competition from Japan In tbe opinion of 
tbe Board, Japanese competition was severely affecting tbe in- 
dustry in respect both of yam and piece-goods, and, in so far as 
that competition was facilitated by inferior conditions of labour 
in Japan, tbe industry bad established its claim to protection 
against it Tbe inferior conditions particularly referred to arose 
from tbe provision of tbe Japanese Factory Law permitting tbe 
employment of women by night Tbe Board estimated that tbe 
advantage to tbe Japanese mills arising from such conditions came 
to about 4 per cent But if a reasonable return on capital was 
included in tbe cost of production tbe advantage increased to 10 
per cent on yarn and 12^ per cent on cloth Tbe competition 
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xx'ic Jill"-: ijiti'jiM’ in of ttiunlv of \ mi from .{!'• to Jt)^ and 

till' jirgontx of iho On.ml rn oimnoiulofl a lanmtx of om» luinn per 
111., or i{<» cquixnlint, fot penotl of foor xcir** on the pioilnotlon 
of xarn of nml lu} lior < omiU‘> on tlic output of an axornge 

of 1,1 per rent of the total xx^irlang- •'jinullo'igo of a intll The 
inujontx nl'-o propo’-nl that tin* import (lut\ on uitton jiicto-goodB 
‘'iiould be imn'i'-rd fioni 11 to 11 ]>or i ant for i jicriod of three 
■vt iri The pninarv ohjui of the men '<*.,> x\(i‘' to proxide funds 
to niret the < oxt of tb,' projux* d Ixmntx on (he ‘•pinning of finer 
count* and of certain ollur propo'-aK ninde 1)\ the Hoard, hut it 
MO* aHo intended to rcdin e the rigour of the eomjietition fmm 
.Inpan from whnh the mdu‘itr\ •'UfoTed 'I'lie Pre‘'Ulcnt of the 
Iloaid, Hr Xo\ce did not rnioider nn all round inenM*^!' in the 
dn(\ on pioee-good', to he jii*(ifiod, md na oninicnded nn addi- 
tional dut\ of J percent on all (otton mnnnfai line* imported from 
Tnjiin for \ period of Ihuo ^el^‘• I he Ihiaid ]itopo>-ed ••ex oral 
other measures for the .ie‘-t‘,tance of the industrx, the mo-,( impoit- 
ani of xxliich xxiis the remi'-'-mn of the luqinrt dutx on rotton textile 
inaehrnerx and on certain mill htoio', for a peiiod of three xearR. 

Hie Goxernment of Indii nmiomiced (hen doi 1*1011 on the rc- 
romim ndation* of the Ito ird on tlu 7th Tune 1027 Thex agreed 
to the remoxal of import ilntie* on rertain tla^'-e'. of innchinerx' and 
mill stoic* perm uienllx' and not for a limited penod of three xear* 
onlx hut (hex xxere unable (o lu cept (he ])ropo*a]s of the nnnoritx* 
of the Hoard for the pixment of i hoiintx on (lie ‘•jmining of finei 
eounl* of Mill) ind foi (he im’rea*e of the dutx on pn i e-Lrund* 
Tliex' were ilt-o iinahle to incept (he 1 ei oniniondat nui of (lie t'liair- 
inan of the Hond that nn additional dutx of } j>er tent '■hnuld 
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■duty of 6 per cent on yarn were made subject to a specific mini- 
mum of one and a half annas per pound In order, however, to 
minimise the burden on the handloom industry as far as possible, 
nnd in order also to facilitate the diveisification of Indian mill 
production, they decided to include in the proposals to be placed 
before the Legislature the reduction from 15 to 7 ’t per cent of the 
duty on artificial silk yarn which is being used in increasing quan- 
"tities both by the handloom weavers and by the cotton mills The 
list of cotton mill stores proposed to be exempted from duty was 
also amplified The Bills relating to these changes were passed 
into law after a prolonged debate in the Assembly as the Indian 
Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1927, and the Indian Tariff (Cotton 
Tarn) Amendment Act, 1927 The latter Act hovever provides 
“that the safeguarding duty on cotton yam should remain in force 
only till 33 st March 1930 This limitation has reference to the 
fact that it IS expected that the night work of women in Japanese 
mills will be abolished on 30th June 1929, and that yam produced 
under double shift conditions will not be on the market for more 
ithan a few months afterwards 

^ ^ ^ 

Turning now, from the special Board to the regular Tariff 
Boaid we find that the latter, during the year under review, con- 
cluded their investigations into the claims for protection to the 
manufacture of railway wagons and component parts thereof, 
holts and nuts and wire and wire nails and the enquiry into the 
question of tariff equality in respect of hair, cotton and canvas ply 
belting Also, questions regarding the appropriate rates of duty 
to be levied on printing paper, the grant of protection to the ply- 
-wood and tea chest industry, and the safeguarding of the petro- 
leum industry against the dumping of imported kerosine were re- 
ferred to tlie Boaid for examination durmg the year 

In their report which was published on the 25th February 1928, 
the Board found that given a sufficiency of orders, the railway 
wagon and undei frame industry no longer required any assistance 
beyond the existing revenue duty and that the continuance of the 
liounty scheme vhich had been in force during the previous three 
vears was unnecessary Owing, however, to the probable restric- 
tion in the normal demand for wagons during the next two or 
“three years consequent on improvements in railway administration. 
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ihe Board oon'^idered that assistance should ho given to the in- 
dustry during this peiiod The}’ accoidmgly lecomineiided that 
until the demand for wagons hecaiue noimal, tenders should he 
called for only m India and accepted if within a certain maximum 
puce and that subject to minor adjustments the maximum price 
should he fixed hv an addition of 12-V per cent to the lowest puces 
paid in Noveinher 192.'i, for wagons and in April 1926, for under- 
frames TJie Goi eminent of India accepted this lecommendation 
with certain modifications It appealed to them, however, that 
if the Indian w.igons huilding firms refused to take the orders at 
the maximum puce uhich Government considered reasonahle, it 
would he necessaiv to cull for simultaneous tenders in England, 
and that if the impoit duty remained at 10 per cent , there was a 
danger that some of the ordeis might he lost to India They ac- 
cordingly proposed to raise the late of import duty on wagons and 
underf lames and cei-tain component parts to the rates applicable 
to fahiicated steel geneiallv A Bill purporting to give effect to 
the Government proposals nas introduced m the Assembly and re- 
ferred by it to a Select Committee The Committee, however, 
took the luew that it would he an undesirable precedent to in- 
crease the measure of protection recommended by the Board and 
thought it advisable to maintain the existing revenue rate of duty 
of 10 per cent and to arrange that all the orders were placed in 
India The Bill as amended by the Select Committee was passed 
by the Legislature and became law as the Steel Industry (Protec- 
tion) Act, 1928 The Act also gave effect to the Taiiff Boaid’s 
recommendations, accepted by Government, that n dutj’- of Us 2 
per cwt be levied on non or steel bolts and nuts in place of the 
existing ad valorem duty of 10 per cent, sc as to lemovo the in- 
equality of tariff treatment between the Indian manufactnrei of 
these articles and his foreign competitors, and tlmt the protective 
duty on wire and wire nails should be discontinued 
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:factiue of steel castings did not exist, they were, therefoie, unable 
to accept the bounty scheme recommended by the Board 

The only other enquiry conducted by the Tariff Board which 
need be mentioned here is that into the Oil Industry which arose 
fiom representations received from a number of companies en- 
gaged in the production of petroleum in India, asking for protec- 
tion against the injurj'’ inflected on them by the kerosine price wai 
in progress in India between the Standard Oil Company of Ifew 
York and the Royal Dutch Shell Group The companies stated 
that as a result of the price war, kerosine was being sold in Inia 
at prices well below world parity, and that its continuance might 
lead to the extinction of the weaker companies in India The 
matter was referred to the Tariff Board just before the close of 
the year. 

^ ^ ^ 

The way is now clear for a discussion of the trade of India in 
1926-27, the latest year for which statistics are available After 
Tihat has been said above about the fiscal policy of this country, 
'it 13 not surprising to find that the proportion of imported manu- 
factured goods to total imports tends to fall and during 1926-27 
"this class of imports accounted for 72 8 per cent as compared with 
74 3 per cent during the preceding year and 76 6 per cent in the 
pie- war period Conversely, the propoition of manufactured goods 

exported from India tends to rise and during 1926 - 27 , these formed 
28 3 per cent of India’s exports as compared with 23 9 per cent 
in 1923-26 and 23 1 per cent in the pre-war period From the 
above figures it will be seen that normally about three-fourths of 
India s imports consists of manufactured articles, while raw mate- 
rials including food-stufis, bear about the same proportion to her 
total exports The value of total exports of merchandise amounted 
to Rs 309 crores as compared with Rs 385 crores in 1926-26, 
showing a reduction of about 20 per cent The most important 
factor that contributed to this decrease was the heavy fall in the 
world prices of raw materials, particularly of cotton and jute On 
the other hand, the value of imports showed some slight expansion, 
being valued at Rs 231 crores as against Rs 226 crores in the pre- 
ceding year, an increase of approximately 2 per cent The general 
lei el of prices for the kinds of commodities which form the great 
bulk of India’s exports is still appreciably lower than that of tbe 
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luaniifactiued goods \\hicli are liei mam imports During 1926-27 
tlie gap between the two levels widened again aftei liaving shown 
some appioSvimation dm mg the previous year The existence of 
this gap IS a partial explanation of the falling off m India’s import 
trade m lecent years as compared with the pre-war period 

We saw m Chapter I and, m the chapter following this, further 
reference vill be made to the same subject, that trade conditions in 
India weie geneially good durmg the veai under review But, of 
course, no country is a self-contained economic imit now-a-days, 
and economic conditions exert a powerful influence on Indian trade 
and commerce In last year’s report we saiv that m Europe, 
India’s most important trade connection, financial and general 
economic conditions have been steadily improving for some time 
Durmg the twelve months ending on March let, 1928, much pro- 
gress was made towards world wide international financial stabi- 
lity and in particular the rapid fluctuations m the comparative 
values of ciuTencies are, except for one oi two outstanding ex- 
amples, now thmgs of the past 

A very notable attempt to grapple with one important aspect 
of the problem presented by existmg economic conditions is 
represented by the International Economic Conference which 
met at Geneva from May 4th to May 23rd 1927 The Con- 
ference was attended by delegates from fifty countries in- 
cluding both members and non-members of the League The dele- 
gates were selected by the Governments concerned on the basis of 
their technical and personal qualifications and were not spokesmen 
of any official policy The Indian delegation consisted of Sir 
Ness Wadia, Sir Campbell Ehodes, and Dr L K Hyder The 
Agenda of the Conference was divided into two parts , the first cover- 
ing the geneial review of the world economic position, and the 
second, Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture Resoutions and 
Recommendations of far reaching importance were passed at the 
Conference on these subjects Broadly speaking, there is a large 
measure of harmony between the principles on which the present 
economic regime in India is based and those advocated bv the 
Conference 

Another important event of the year was the meeting of tie 
International (Diplomatic) Conference for the Abolition of 
and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions which opened at Genef’ 
on the 17th October and continued until the 8th Nov' \ 
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Xiidi8. wag rspiesGiitsd at tlie ConferGnce by Sii Basanta Kumar 
MuUick, assisted by Mr H A JT Lindsay, the Indian Trade 
Commissioner. Tbe Confeience drew up an International Coven- 
tion for the Abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and Ee- 
btiictions, the mam requiiement of which is that Conta acting’ 
Parties should abolish, ■within six months of its coming into force, 
in their respective terntoiies all prohibitions and restrictions not 
fallmg within certam general exemptions The Convention has 
been signed on behalf of India subject to a declaration that none 
of the Indian States is included in the signature India has not 
claimed any reservations under Aiticle 6 of the Convention But 
other States have claimed certain exceptions and they will be 
discussed at the further Conference to be opened at Geneva on the 
3rd July 1928, in accordance with the provisions of Article 17 of 
the Convention This Conference will also determine the condi- 
tions required for the coming into force of the Convention, the 
last date on which the ratifications may be deposited and the date 
on which the Convention shall come into force The question of 
sending a representative from India to attend this Conference 
and of the attitude to be adopted by him in the discussion on these 
matters is under consideration 

Lastly, in this connection, mention might be made of the atti- 
tude of the Government of India towaids the Geneva Hides Con- 
ference Article 3 of the Final Act of the International Con- 
vention for the Abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and 
Restrictions recommended that the countries which applv prohi- 
bitions and restrictions on the export of hides, skins and bones 
should confer together with a view to ascertaining whether all 
reservations under Article 6 of the Convention which related to 
these articles could be removed The Economic Committee of the 
League of Hations, to whom this matter was referred, came to 
the conclusion that the majority of the States concerned were 
prepared to abolish these prohibitions, but recognised that if the 
prohibitions were to be abolished, two questions connected therewith 
would have to be dealt with, namely, the export duties now im- 
posed or likely to he substituted for the prohibitions to be abolished, 
and the claim of certain States that the abolition of the prohibi- 
tions should be accompanied by equitable import tarifis on the 
articles manufactured from these raw products, and recommendei 
that these difficulties should be examined at the meeting contem- 
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plated by Article 3 of tbe Tinal Act of tbe Convention The Gov- 
ernment of India were invited to send a i epi esentative to tbis 
nieetin" but tbey declined to do so on tlie grounds that tbey did not 
apply any prohibition in India on tbe export of bides, skins and 
bones, that tbey considered it desirable tbat India should lemaiu 
free to deal with her taiiff as she thought best, and that the dis- 
cussion of the question of export duties was in conflict with 
Aiticle 5 of the Final Act For the same leasons they have 
dined to be a jiaiiy to the two Draft Protocols which have been 
drawn up by the Conference with a view to the conclusion of an 
agreement providing for the abolition of all export prohibitions 
and for the immediate or gradual abolition of all export duties on 
these articles 

Of other events outside India, which affected her trade, one or two 
of the most important may be mentioned here In the following 
pages will be found continual references to the coal strike in Great 
Britam which had important repercussions on the trade conditions 
of most countries and exercised a really serious influence on India’s 
overseas trade for 1926-27 The results of the strike are obvious 
in the large fall in imports into India of iron and steel and other 
metals, of machinery, and of railway plant and rolling stock, to 
mention only a few of the more important items The strike is 
also partly responsible for a decrease in the exports of certain raw 
materials from this country, but, in common with other coal pro- 
ducing countries India’s exports of coal increased temporarily 
during the period of the strike and some of the markets then 
secured have been retained 

In October 1926, after an interval of three years the Imperial 
Conference again assembled and naturally devoted considerable 
attention to economic matters At the previous conference the 
question of tariff within the Empire was to the fore, but this time 
problems connected with communications and transport, research 
and marketing were the most prominent, and the conference 
stressed the principle that the increase of a country’s imports is 
complementary to an increase in her export trade, and that if 
trade between the different countries of the Empire is to expand, 
these must buy from as well as sell to each other An important 
development in Inter-Imperial Trade took place in 1926, when on 
the recommendation of the Imperial Economic Committee — a body 
responsible to all the governments in the Empire — ^the Empire 
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Marketing Board ivas set up to promote the maiketmg of Empire 
produce mthe United Kingdom and to advise the Secietar}- of State 
for Dominion Affaus on the Expenditure of a grant of £1 million a 
year placed at his disposal by Parliament for that purpose The 
work of the Board falls under the three headings of Publicity, Eco- 
nomic Investigation and Scientific Eesearch, and one of the methods 
by which the Board seeks to achieve its object is by giving financial 
assistance to scientific research in any part of the Empire wher- 
ever such reseaich gives promise of profiting the Empire’s agri- 
cultural development. 

The two important international economic conferences held 
during 1927, have been mentioned and this part of our discussion 
of the different factors which influence Indian trade and commerce 
may be closed by an account of the work of the Indian Trade 
Publicity Officer in England In last year’s report we said that 
it had been decided to continue this appomtment up to the 31st 
of March, 1928 The Report on the work done by this officer 
between 1st April and 30th November 1927, showed that the 
money spent on publicity work was more than repaid by the 
results obtained and that in the interests of Indian trade his work 
should be continued The appointment of Trade Publicity Officer 
'^has accordingly been made permanent with effect from 1st April 
1928 The greater part of the publicity work undertaken by this 
officer during 1927-28, has been m connection with India’s parti- 
cipation in Exhibitions and Pairs These fall into two mam 
classes, namely, those which are organised and conducted entirely 
at the expense of the Indian Trade Commissioner’s office, and those 
where the Empire Marketing Board provided space and stalls at 
the Board’s expense — all other arrangements being made by the 
Trade Commissioner Of fairs in the first class, the most important 
at which India was represented were the Leipzig International Pair 
of March 1927, the Milan International Pair, which was held the 
following month and the Prague International Pair of September 
1927 The best results were secured at Leipzig and, indeed, better 
results were secured there than at any other continental Pair 
in which India has yet taken part The Indian stall was always 
ciowded and the visitors were practically all businessmen Over 
300 enquiries were received several of them relating to articles 
which were not even on show The enquiries came, in order of 
importance, from Germany, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
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Poland, Hnngai'y, Eoumania, Japan, London, and Ne’\^ York 
Theie 'weie strong indications that propaganda in favour of the tea 
trade could he successfully launched in Germany, and it is undei- 
stood that the India Tea Association is taking active steps in this 
direction The cost of the stall amounted to £146-16-9<? The lesults 
of the Exhibition at the Milan Fan were also very satisfactory 
The total number of trade enquiries received amounted to tvo 
hundred and twenty covering about foity difierent articles, those 
in greatest demand being shellac, aits and ciafts, woollen carpets 
and lugs, oilseeds, raw cotton, mica, kapok and cotton prints As 
this Fair is usually visited by commercial tiavellers from Eastern 
Europe, it was thought that Bombay mill products could he shown 
there to advantage and the Bombay mills were accordingly invited 
through the Secretary, Millowner’s Association, to send their ex- 
hibits Only one null responded by sending a dozen samples of 
yarn They arrived a few days after the opening of the Fair but 
they were immediately displayed and four enquiries from Con- 
stantinople and other places were leceived which were commum- 
cated to the mill concerned The Prague International Fair 
brought a hundred trade enquiries, most of which were from local 
commercial houses India was also represented at the Intel - 
national Tobacco Trade Exhibition in April 1927, and at the 
Bailway Employees Exhibition in September of the same yeai 
The latter is organised to show how railways contribute to the 
growth of International Trade and the Indian stall was designed 
to show India as a tourist centre and as the supplier of certain 
table delicacies 

In the second class of Exhibitions and Fans referred to above, 
the Empire Marketing Board, in pursuance of their policy of fos- 
tering inter-Impenal trade, pay for the space and for the construc- 
tion of the stalls, but the Indian Trade Commissioner supplies all 
designs and makes all the arrangements for the collection, trans- 
port and installation and supervision of exhibits These exhibi- 
tions make a speciality of food products and particularly cater foi 
retaileis and for the general public, thereby creating a demand 
which IS bound, sooner or later, to react on wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers Already there has been an appreciable increase m 
the demand for Indian condiments and food-stuffs not onlv m 
England but to a small extent on the continent also ^ 
enterpiising business houses were to follow up the Trade ‘ 
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sionei’s efforts by distiibutmg samples at exhibitions and by under- 
taking other effective foims of piopaganda, there would be every 
chance of then doing a glowing trade m Indian food-stnfiFs with 
the United Kingdom. During the year 1927-28, the Indian Trade 
Commissioner took part in about thirty Exhibitions and Eairs fall- 
ing within this second class 

In addition to the above activities the Trade Commissioner’s 
office lent photogiaphs and lantern slides to illustrate lectures and 
did much propaganda by means of pamphlets printed in some of 
the most important European languages 

We can now turn to the main features of India’s trade during 
the year 1926-27 The balance of trade in merchandise in favour 
of India fell fiom the record figure of 161 crores in 1925-26, to 
79 crores in the year under review As might be expected, India’s 
import of the precious metals shrank, a net import of Es 39 crores 
as against the 62 crores of the preceding year being recorded The 
net imports of gold amounted to nearly 19^ crores, that is, 15 ^ 
crores less than in the preceding year 1925-26, whilst the net im- 
ports of silver increased by 3 crores to 20 ciores of lupees on accomt 
of reduced shipments of the metal to China 

A somewhat strikmg feature of the year’s trade was the amoimt 
of raw cotton imported into India Imports were particularly 
heavy as a combined result of Indian pnces being out of parity 
with American prices, and an actual shortage, at certain periods, 
of Indian staple cotton An important factor was the partial 
failure of the Punjab- Amen can crop of 1926-27, which was both 
low in yield and poor in quality There was also an appieoiable 
falling ofi in the quality of Hyderabad Gaorani cotton The total 
imports during the year amounted to 45,676 tons as compared with 
17,543 tons in the previous year The United States of America 
supplied the major share of the imports, her consignments increas- 
ing from 103 tons in 1925-26, to 26,039 tons in 1926-27 

At the risk of frightening the less stout-hearted reader by an 
intensive bombardment of figures we present the following summary 
of the principal features of Indian imports and exports during 
1926-27 Imports of cotton piecegoods increased by 224 million 
yards or 14 per cent in quantity to 1,788 million yards, while in 
value the corresponding increase was only of Rs 51 lakhs or 1 per 
cent White goods rose from Rs 16 crores to Rs 17^ crores and 
coloured goods from nearly Rs 16 crores to Rs 17|^ crores, while 
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giey goods, notwitlistanding an increase of 39 million yards in 
quantity, fell in value fioin Us 22 croies to Bs 19f crores Im- 
ports of cotton tvist and yarn valued at Its 63 cioies against 
Es 7^ crores in tlie preceding yeai The impoits of sugai in- 
creased by 15 per cent in quantity from 805,000 tons to 924,000 
tons and by 21 pei cent in value from Es 16 crores to Es 19 
crores In iron and steel tbe quantity imported decreased by 4 
per cent fiom 884,000 tons to 845,000 tons and tbe value by 7 
pel cent from Ea 18 croies to Es 162 crores Machinery and 
inillwork declined from Es 15 crores to Es 14 crores Tbe 
imports of lailway plant and rolling-stock on private account 
receded from Es 5 crores to Es 3^ crores Imports of hardware 
and motor cars were valued at Es 5 ciores and Es 3 crores re- 
spectively, as m tlie preceding year Mineral oils fell away from 
200 million gallons to 183 million gallons in quantity and from 
Es 10 crores to Es 9 crores in value Tbe value of imported 
provisions rose from Es 4| crores to Es crores Alizarine and 
alinine dyes increased in quantity from 10^ million lbs to 15 
miUion lbs while in value there was an advance by Es 27 lakhs to 
Es 1,70 lakhs A larger quantity of foreign cotton was absorbed 
•duimg the year, 45,700 tons valued at Es 5 crores against 17,500 
tons valued at Es 3f crores in the preceding year Imports of 
liquors and paper were valued at Es 3,63 lakhs and Es 2,78 lakhs, 
showing mcieases of Es 19 lakhs and Es 26 lakhs respectively 
-ovei imports in ihe preceding year 

On the ei.port snie the total value of raw cotton and cotton 
manufactuies exported fell from Es 105 crores to Es 70 crores 
Eaw cotton declined by 24 per cent in quantity from 745,000 tons 
to 569,000 tons and by 38 per cent in value from Es 95 crores to 


Es 58§ crores Eaw ]ute increased in quantity by 9 per cent 
from 647,000 tons to 708,000 tons, but, as tbe previous year’s high 
range of prices was not maintained, deci eased in value by 29 per 
-cent from 38 crores to Es 26f crores Exports of gunny hags and 
gunny cloth also increased in quantity, while the value reilised 
fell The total value of raw jute and jnte manuficturos shipped 
fell from Es 97 crores to Es 80 crores Expoits of foodgrains 


fell from 3,063,000 tons to 2,429,000 tons in quantity and from 
Es 48 crores to Es 39 crores m value Shipments of nee fell 
from 2,649,000 tons valnea at Bs m ororos lo J Mo 000 tons 
TOlned at nearly Be 33 crores and of srleat from 212 000 tons 
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valued at Es 3f crores to 176,000 tons valued at Es 2| crorea 
Exports of barley and pulse also decreased Tea sboTved an im- 
provement, sbipments mcreasmg in quantity by 23 million lbs 
and in value by Es 2 crores to 349 million lbs valued at Es 29 
crores Tbe total quantity of oilseeds exported again decreased by 
412,000 tons to 838,000 tons while the value of thd shipments fell 
by Es 10|- crores to Es 19 crores 

We may now turn to a more detailed survey of the course of 
imports and exports during the year 1926-27 As usual, on the 
import side cotton manufactures were by far the most important 
item, accounting in fact for not far short of one-third of the total 
value of imports into this country The actual proportion of cotton 
imports to total imports was 30 3 per cent In last year’s report 
we laid stress on the disappointing character of the cotton import 
trade during the year 1925-26, and it is satisfactory to be able to 
report that imports under this head showed advances over the 
previous year’s figures in all the principal items except cotton twist 
and yarn, but the brisk revival of trade which had been anticipated 
after the early months of 1926, did not attain the hoped-for dimen- 
sions During the first three-quarters of the year there was a 
general tendency to buy for immediate requirements only, an at- 
titude which was justified by the falling market in raw cotton 
With prices continually falling it was difficult to dispose of stocks, 
and in Calcutta the accumulation of holdings was mcreased by 
large buyings during the last quarter of 1925, and by the seiious 
and prolonged communal riots which prevented the clearance of 
stocks to up-country centres However, the import trade became 
more buoyant towards the latter part of 1926 apd a fair volume 
of orders was placed with the Lancashire mills during January 
and February 1927 The end of the coal strike in England removed 
a handicap on business, and the lower prices quoted brought Lanca- 
shire goods more within the range of the Indian purchaser Also, 
short-tune working m the sections spmning American cotton in 
Lancashire was formally abandoned in December 1926, and this 
was followed by the abolition of the scheme of minimum basic 
selling prices for standard couhts of American yarn which had 
been m force for a few months These events helped to bring about 
greater confidence in prices and a further contribution to the 
revival of business was made by the stronger tendency in the cotton 
market 
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Impoits of cotton twist and yarn fell again in tie year nnder 
leview botli in value and quantity Tlie total quantity imported 
amounted to only 49 million pounds valued at 6,62 laklis of rupees- 
as compared vith 52 million pounds woitb. 7,77 lakbs in tbe preced- 
ing yeai Tbe fall in imports was mostly at tbe expense of Japan 
wliicli supplies only 26^ million pounds of yarn — ^tbat is, 7 million 
pounds less than slie bad supplied duiing tbe previous year A 
striking feature of tlie imports, liowever, was the recovery of tbo 
United Kingdom from nearly 16 million pounds to over 20 million 
pounds Tins figure is still only about balf of her normal exports 
to India in pre-war years 

The following figures wbicb sbow India’s demand for foreign 
yams and tbe production of yarn in Indian mills over a series of 
yeais is interesting as sboviug first tbe greatly mcreased con- 
sumption of yarns in tbis country duiing tbe last 20 years and 
also tbe vast proportion of tbe supply consumed wbicb is pro- 
duced by Indian mills 




Imports 

ludian mill 
prodnchon 



lbs (1,000) 

lbs (1,000) 

nnual 

average — 



Five 

years ending 1908-09 

38,673 

611,776 

Five years ending 1913-14 
(pre-war) 

41,794 

646,767 

Five years ending 1918-19 
(war period) 

34,063 

666,227 

Five 

years ending 1923-24 

44,681 

662,612 

Year 

1913-14 (pre-war) 

44,171 

682,777 


1914-16 

42,864 

661,986 

>) 

1916-16 

40,427 

722,426- 


1916-17 

29,630 

681,107 

yj 

1917-18 

19,400 

660,676 

yy 

1918-19 

88,096 

616,041 

yy 

1919-20 

15,097 

636,760 

yy 

1920-21 

47,333 

660,003 

yy 

1921-22 

67,126 

693,672 

yy 

1922-23 

69,274 

705,894 

yy 

1923-24 

44,676 

617,322 

yy 

1924-26 

65,907 

719,390 

yy 

1926-26 

61,688 

636,427 

yy 

1926-27 

49 426^ 

807,115 ^ 
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^ It mil be noticed from these figuies that the piodnction of yam 
in Indian mills during the year 1926-27, was a lecord while the 
imports, which had receded to 49 4 million pounds during that 
year, showed a fall of 4 per cent ns compared with the yeai before 
and of 12 per cent as compared with 1924-26 The laigest de- 
crease in impoits was in the lower counts 1 to 20 which fell away 
to a little over a million pounds from 4| million pounds imported 
during the year 1926-26 At tlie same time the production of 
the same counts in Indian mills showed a substantial increase of 
71 million pounds in 1926-27 These low-giade yarns aie largely 
imported from Japan and during the last two years consignments 
fiom that country have shown a marked decline and have leceded 
from 6 million pounds in 1924-26 to 4 million pounds in the next 
yeai and only 202,000 pounds in the year undei review Of the 
grey and colouied yarns of counts 31 to 40 imports declined by 
1. 89 million pounds but the share of the United Kingdom in grey 
yarns rose from 14 million pounds in 1925-26 to nearly 4 million 
pounds in 1926-27 Japan’s consignments of grey yams Nos 31 
to 40, of which she is now the chief suppliei, fell to 16 million 
pounds as against 20 million pounds in the preceding yeai Indian 
production of these yarns increased notably during the yeai from 
19f to 275 million pounds In the higher counts above 40, both 
import and production showed increases, the former of 13 per cent 
nnd the latter of 98 per cent Of the imports the United Kingdom 
accounted for nearly 6 6 million pounds as against 5 million 
pounds in the previous year whilst Japan accounted foi 9 million 
pounds as against 1 6 million pounds in 1926-26 The United 
Kingdom supplied the major share of white bleached jmrns im- 
ported, her consignments amounting to 3 2 million lbs out of a 
total import of 4 million pounds The United Kingdom’s share 111 
the total trade in cotton twist and yarn rose from 31 per cent in 
1925-26 to 41 per cent in the year undei leviev, whilst Japan’s 
share fell back from 65 to 64 per cent The average declaied value 
per pound of grey yarns Nos 31 to 40 imported from Japan was 15 
annas, 11 pies, whi'lo the United Kingdom yams grey and coloured 
of similar grades were valued at Re 1, 8 pies, and Re 1, annas C 
nnd pie 1, per pound respectively Impoits from Continental 
countries consist laigely of coloured yam and of the exporting 
nountiies the shaie of the Netherlands increased slightly whilst im- 
ports from Switzerland nnd Italy declined 
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Tlie total imports of piecegoods including fonts duiing 1926-27 
•sliovred an inciease in quantity of 224 million yards or 14 pei cent 
over tlie previous yeai but tbe coi responding inciease in value 
•was only 61 lakhs or 1 per cent WTiite goods contiibuted most 
to the increase, the imports rising by 106 million yards, whilst 
coloured goods showed an inciease of 82 million yaids and grey 
goods of 39 million yards As compared with the puces which have 
ruled for these 3 desciiptious of piecegoods since the Wai, prices 
during the year under review showed a maiked deciease As u‘:ual 
the United Eingdom piovided the mapr shaie of the imports of 
grey goods which inci eased from 561 million yards in 1925-26 to 

589 million yards in the vear under review — that is. a use of 5 

*• * 

per cent 

The quantity imported in 1926-27 vas howe\er, lielow that 
of 1924-25 by 21 per cent Imports from Japan on the other 
hand, have been showing continuous increases Ilcr supplies in 
1925-26 were in quantity 30 per cent more than that of the pre- 
vious year, while in 1926-27, an increase of 8 per cent over 1923- 
26 was recorded The actual quantities supplied during the three 
years endmg 1926-27, were 110, 143 and 155 million tards valued 
•at Its 4,08, Its 4,61 and Ks 4 23 lakhs respectively The imports 
from the United States of America during the %car increased by 
9 per cent in quantity from 2,460,000 to 2,690,000 vaids In 
white piecegoods the United Kingdom still retains almost a mono- 
poly and her shipments duiing the vear lose fiom 446 mill on 
yards valued at Es 15 crores to 550 million raids valued at over 


Es 164 crores Her share in the total imports of white goods 
into India was 96 per cent both in 1925-26 and in the year under 
review Imports from Japan declined from 4,675,000 yards ro 
2,882,000 yards Switzeiland increased her supph from 5 800 000 
to 8,600,000 yards, hut the arrnals from the Netherlands showed 
a small decline as compared with the previous leor 
In the coloured section the United Kingdom’s figure 
was 318 million yards, an increase of 19 per cent on 
but a decrease of G per cent on 1924-25 Continental 
B ow an mcreasing activity in this ejection of the Tjr::n 

^ J lucreased her share In 1926 -^'^ ^ ^ 

aud the Netherlands more than doubled their respectrr^ ^ 
^ompared with 1924-25, the imports during 
ion and 14 million yards respectively as against 
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6 million yards respectively in 1924-25, and 69^ million and 10 
million yards, respectively in 1925-26 Germany increased her 
sliare from nearly 2 million to more than 3 million yards, and 
Switzerland fiom 1^- to more than 3 million yards There was a 
strilcing increase in the impoits fiom Italy which from nearly 10 
million yards in the previous year lose to 15^ million yards m 
1926-27 Belgium also showed a large increase though her share 
in the trade is comparatively small The following table shows 
the percentage shares of the United Kingdom and Japan in the 
total imports of piecegoods m 1913-14, and m each of the past 
four years — 


Percentage share of the United Kingdom and Jagan in the imports 

of Cotton Piecegoods 
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1928-24 
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Cotton piecegoods — 

Grey 

1 

9S8 

5 

85 2 

1 

18 7 

86 0 

13 0 

79 2 

20 1 

78 7 

20 7 

White 

985 

— 

970 

6 

971 
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98 0 

10 

96 4 

5 

Colonxed 

92 6 

1 

2 

87 4 

i 

67 

831 

10 0 

731 

19 0 

1 

.711 

19 2 


While the United Kingdom has maintained her position in the 
trade m white goods, she has given ground slightly in the case 
of grey and coloured goods 









DIAGRAM. 

VaHations in the Trade of British India with’ Principal Countries during 
the last nine years as compared with averages of the pre^-war, war and 
post-war periods. 
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The diBtnhutioa of the total impoit trade in piocegoods among 
the piincipai countries concerned is shown below — 


Percentage shares tn the total quantities of Piecegoods imported. 
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Bengal heads the list each 3 ear in the distnbution m India of the 
total quantity of piecegoods impoited Bombay comes second, but 
she has shown a steady decline in her share during the last tliree 
years Burma has, on the other hand, made steady piogress 

The second most valuable item in India's imports during the 
year under review consisted of metals and manufactures of metals 
Imports undei this head decreased by 4 per cent in quantity, 
from 945,000 tons to 909,000 tons, and by 6 pel cent in value, 
from Es 25^ mores to slightly under Es 24 crores Of this total, 
non and steel impoits amounted to Es 16| crores as compared 
with Es 18 crores during the previous year, 3925-26, and fell 
from the second place in order of importance to the third place 
If to metals and their manufactures were added machinery and 
mill work, railway plant and roEing stock, cutlery, hardware, 
implements and instruments, and motor vehicles, a group of im- 
ports is formed with a total value of Es 56 crores, which is Es 23 
crores less than the value of the imports of yarn and textile 
fabiics — the first important group among imports In 1925-26 the 
metals gioup accounted for Es 60 crores and textiles for Es 77 
Cl ores 
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Indian tiade loiuins uudoi lliia Load ■s\oro appreciably alTeCled 
by tbo coal stiike in G'leat Biitain wlnob viitnall-^ paialybed the 
latter’s iron and stool industiyj tbiougbout the peiiod of the strike 
supplies from the United Kingdom were lestricted, a larger pro- 
poition than usual of the Indian import tiade having' gone to Ger- 
many and Belgium 

Manufactuicd non and steel impoilod in the yeai undoi lo- 
vieir, excluding pig non and old iron oi steel, dcci cased bj’- 5 per 
cent in quantity fioin 879,000 tons to 838,000 tons, and by 7 per 
cent in value fiom Es 1,803 lakhs to Es 1,070 lakhs Gahanised 
sheets vhich accounted foi about 43 per ocnt of the total value 
of manufactuicd non and steel, fell by 8,000 tons to 275,000 tons 
As usual, impoits of this commodity came mostly fiom the United 
Kingdom, -which supplied 249,000 tons The coal stoppage vas 
felt least in the mauufactuie of galvanised sheets, as these could 
be manufactured fiom imported semi-hnished mateiial The share 
of the United States impioved from Es 31 lakhs to Es 40 lakhs, 
and of other countiies, Belgium supplied over Es 24 lakhs and 
Germany Es 65 laklis Imports of tin-plates fell from 29,700 
tons to 22,200 tons, a decrease attributable to some extent to in- 
creased production in India, -which -was estimated at 35,000 tons ir 
1926 as compaied -with 30,000 tons in 1925, and 9,000 tons in 
1923 Imports both fiom the United Kmgdom and the United 
States fell, the former coimtry, in fact, reducing the amount of hei 
impoi’ts by one-third Imports of steel bars, other than cast steel, 
lose from 126,000 to 151,000 tons, the rise being shared mostU 
by Belgium, Germany and Luxemburg The share of the United 
Kingdom in tins tiade fell fiom 14,000 tons to 8,000 tons In 
beams, pillars, girdeis and bridge--woik, theie was a heaw reduc- 
tion, from 98,000 tons valued at Es 1,22 laldis to 72,000 tons 
valued at Es 89 lakhs India’s piincipal soiiices of supply of 
these goods aie the United Kingdom and Belgium, and the imports 
from both these countiies fell sharply Eails, chairs and fish- 
plates, including those for rail-ways, decreased from 34,000 tons 
m 1925-26, valued at Es 40:^ lakhs, to 23,000 tons valued at 
Es 25} lakhs dm mg the year under review, the fall being chiefl-f 
due CO reduced importations from the United Kingdom whose sup- 
plies dropped from Es 28^ lakhs to a mere Es 8® lakhs 

Imports of pig iron into India ore now almost negligible, and 
during the year under review they declined fiom 2,895 tons. 



DIAGRAM. 

Variations in the Trade of British Icdia with Pnncipal Countries durinc 
the last nine years as compared with averages of the pre-war war and 
post-war periods. ’ “• 
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■valued at Es 3^ laklis^ to 1,627 tons valued at Es 2g lakhs 
Of this amount, the United Kingdom supplied 999 tons and Bel- 
gium 50 tons In India there has been an increase in the pro- 
duction of pig iron from 875,000 tons in 1925-26 to 957,000 tons 
in 1926-27 On the ■whole, the most notable feature of the trade 
in lion and steel (including pig and old iron) during the year under 
levie^w "was the high proportion of imports from the Continent, 
Belgium supplying 2b7,000 tons or 30 4 per cent , and Germany 
79,000 tons or 9 3 per cent , as compared ■with 229,000 tons (25 9 
per cent ) and 69,000 tons (7 8 per cent ) respectively in 1925-26 
The shaie of the United States also improved from ^,000 tons or 
2^6 per cent to 29,000 tons or 3 4 per cent Imports from the 
United Ejingdom fell from 489,000 tons to 406,000 tuns, •which was 
only 67 per cent of the pre-war figuie, and her share dropped 
from 55 3 per cent in 1925-26 to 48 1 per cent in 1926-27 

Imports of metals, other than iron and steel and their manu- 
factuies, increased in quantity from 62,000 tons to 64,000 tons, 
but decreased in value from Es 7,28 lakhs to Es 7,06 lakhs Im- 
ports of aluminium, brass, and zinc or spelter all inci eased whilst 
those of copper and lead decreased 

Third in order of value in India’s impoits comes sugai Esti- 
mates of the world’s production of sugar in 1926-27 show a reduc- 
tion as compared -with the two pre^vuous years The problem be- 
fore the sugar producers now-a-days is to find a market at le- 
munerative rates for the steadily increasing output The total 
production for 1926-27 is estimated at 23,309,000 tons, that is, ovei 
a million tons less than 'the production of the preceding year Im- 
ports of sugar of all sorts, excluding molasses and confectionery, 
into British India showed a still further increase in the year under 
review and amounted to 826,900 tons — a rise of 13 per cent ovei 
the preceding year and 23 pei cent as compared ■with 1924-25 
A feature of the yeai’s imports was the increase in the takings 
of beet sugar, partly at the expense of Java sugar, tins no doubt 
being attributable to the firmness of the Java market as a result 
of a poor out-tnm m 1926-27 There was a notable expansion m 
the imports from the United States, which rose from 1,900 tons 
in 1925-26 to 11,622 tons in the vear under review Imports from 
the Netherlands, Belgium and France also showed mcreases and 
omission should not be made of the fact that Canada entered the 
market during the year and sent 4,650 tons, valued at Es 11 
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laklis Tlieie weio liaidly any inipoits of sugar into India fiom 
Mauritius, because tbo piefeience enjoyed by Kinpiie sugai in 
tbe United Kingdom ]ias diTciled tbe Mauiitius ciop tbitbcr In 
beet sugar, importations fiom nil tbe European countries sboued 
increases, Germany taking tbo lead witb 47,948 tons, followed by 
Czecboslovakia witb 28,802 tons and Hungary witb 25,368 tons, 
tbe previous yeai’s figuies being 1,373 tons, 10,200 tons and 19,000 
tons respectively 

Macbineiy and millwork imports come fourth on tbe list tbis 
year Last yeai tbis item was tbird^ but imports during tbe year 
undei leview did not fall as far as migbt have been expected in 
view of tbe coal stoppage in tbe United Kingdom, for tbe engineer- 
ing industries there were able to woik on previous stocks or on 
imported material Naturally tbe prosperity of tbe tiade in 
machinery depends on tbo favourable conditions of other industries, 
and it 18 interesting to observe that tbe important branches which 
have reported increases in impoils are electrical machinery, oil 
crushing and refining machinery, iice, flour mill and papei mill 
machinery, whilst cotton and jute mill machinery, prime movers, 
boilers, mining machinery and sugar machinery all record de- 
creases 

The value of textile machinery imported showed a further 
deciease this year from Rs 3,29 lalchs to 2,51-|^ laklis of which the 
United Kingdom supplied Es 2,40 lakhs Cotton machinery and 
jute manufactming machinery fell by Rs 64j lakhs and nearly 
Rs 17 lakhs respectively, but wool manufaeturmg machinery which 
had reached the low level of Rs 2 lakhs m 1925-26 improved to 
Rs 4 lakhs during the year under review Imports of electrical 
machinery increased from Rs 2,22^ lakhs to Rs 2,29^ lakhs, the 
most noticeable increases being recorded in imports of tiansformers 
and generating plant The United Kingdom has the lion’s share 
of this part of India’s trade and supplied electrical machmery to 
the value of Rs 1,86 lakhs, whilst the United States, the next 
supplier in order of impoi-tauce, sent machinery to the value of 
Rs 23 lakhs Prime movers othei than electrical decreased by 
Rs 14 lakhs to Rs 1,98 lakhs 

Mineral oils formed the fifth in order of importance m the 
items of India’s import trade Durmg the year under leview, the 
total imports of all kinds of mineral oils from foreign countries 
in 1926-27 fell from 200 million gallons to 184 million gallons 
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Of tills amount about 35 per cent consisted of kerosene oil, 49 per 
cent of fuel oil, and 13 per cent of lubricating oils Over 64 
million gallons of keiosene weie imported in 1926-27 as com- 
paied vritb 79 million gallons m tbe pievious year Imports fiom 
tlie United States represented 87 per cent of tbe total quantity of 
keiosene imported, this being a little beloM* tbe level of tbe pre- 
vious yeai Impoits from Borneo, Sumatra^ tbe Straits Settle- 
ments and Pei sia all declined ivbilst tbe coastivise impoi’ts of kero- 
sene oil from Burma amounted to 130 million gallons as com- 
pared mtb 128 million gallons in 1925-26 

Tbe growing use of fuel oil in tbe Railways and Steamships, 
and also in tbe industrial plant of India, kept tbe demand for fuel 
oil fairly strong, and imports amounted in 1926-27 to 90|- million 
gallons valued at Bs 1,96 lakbs as compared witb tbe record figure 
of 93^ million gallons valued at Rs 2,114 lakbs in tbe previous 
year It should, however, be remembered that tbe figure for 
1925-26 included importations by tbe Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway up to tbe end of June 1925, after which on tbe Railway 
being taken over by tbe Government tbe impoits were classified 
under Government stores Impoi’ts from Persia decreased by 
nearly 6 million gallons, whilst Borneo and tbe Straits Settlements 
together supplied 24 million gallons as against 21-^ million gallons 
in 1925-26 

Imports of foreign motor spirit into India aie insignificant and 
were only 3,800 gallons in 1926-27 India’s lequirements of petrol 
are thus met entirely from her own oilfields in Burma and other 
parts of India 

Tbe increase in tbe imports of motor vehicles noticed in tbe 
preceding issue of this review was well mamtained during tbe year 
under report Lower prices stimulated tbe growing motor car 
habit and tbe further extension of motor transport in India With 
tbe improvement of tbe financial position of tbe Government of 
India it has been found possible to reduce tbe rate of duty on motor 
cars from 30 per cent ad valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem^ and 
on pneumatic tyres and tubes to 16 per cent ad valorem with 
effect from 1st March 1927 Tbe absence of a net work of good 
roads and tbe limitations on tbe loads allowed on bridges are two 
important factors which still operate against tbe more rapid de- 
velopment of motor transport m India Tbe number of motor cars 
imported rose by 3 per cent from 12,767 in 1926-26 to 13,197 iS 
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1926-27 and their value by 4 per cent fioin Es 2,82 lakhs to 
Es 2,94 lakhs The British light car is steadily gi owing m 
popularity and advancing its position in the niaiket, although 
’Canada and the United States of Aineiica still maintain their 
piedoininant place in this tiade The average declared value of 
cais iinpoited fioni the United Kingdom duiing 1926-27 was 
Es 3,159 os coinpaied with Es 2,208 foi the American and 
Es 1,568 for the Canadian cai Tlie coiresponding figures for the 
preceding yeai were Es 3,239 for Biitish, Es 2,185 for American 
and Es 1,518 foi a Canadian cai Cars imported from the United 
Kingdom lose from 2,399 to 2,546 in number and in value from 
Es 77j lakhs to Es 80} lakhs The inipoi’ts of Canadian cars, 
•on the othei hand, decieased fiom 4,775 valued at Es 72j- lakhs to 
4,476 valued at Es 70 lakhs and those of American cal's fell from 
4,143 valued at Es 901- lakhs to 4,030 valued at Es 89 lakhs 
There were increased supplies fioin Italv and France - 

Of the total impoids Canada supplied 34 pei cent , the United 
States 30 per cent , the United Kingdom 19 per cent , and Italy 
11 pel cent , as compared with 37, 32, 19 and 7 per cent respectively 
in the pieceding -yeai Bengal had 32 pei cent of the trade, 
Bombay 27 pel cent , Sind and Madras 14 pei cent each and 
Burma 13 pei cent 

The impoits of motor cycles increased by 11 pei cent in number 
fiom 1,629 in 1925-26 to 1,803 in 1926-27 and by 6 per cent in 
walue fiom Es 9,86,000 to Es 10,47,000 The eftorts made by 
Biitish manufacturers in recent years to reduce prices resulted in 
an inciease in the imports fiom the United Kmgdom Arrivals 
fiom that country, which numbered 1,201 or 82 pei cent of the 
total in 1924-25, rose to 1,458 or 89 per cent, in 1926-26 and to 
] ,666 or 92 per cent in the year under review, while the supplies 
from the United States steadily declined from 180 in 1924-25 to 
113 in 1925-26 and to 75 in 1926-27 France supplied 19 and 
Germany 8 motor cycles as compared ■with 18 and 6 respectively m 
the preceding year 

In view of the growing use of motor buses for passenger traffic 
there has been a rapid increase in the importation of motor omni- 
bnses, vans and lorries The import figures are 6,343 valued at 
Es 1,20 lakhs as against 4,840 valued at Es 88 laffis in the pie- 
ceding yeai and 2,162 valued at Es 39 lakhs in 1924-25 Of these 
the number of chassis imported was 5,346 valued at Es 96 lakhs 
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as compaied with 4,214 valued at Rs 73 lakhs in 1925-26 This 
indicates that there is already growing up in many parts of India 
a new industry — that of motoi body-building Many of these 
chassis imported for use as passengei buses have locally built bodies 
added to them Canada and the United States are, as usual, the 
two principal sources of supply, while the high cost of the British 
chassis militates against its increased use by small firms who are 
attracted by the low puces of Canadian and American makes 

The imports of motor omnibuses, vans and lorries fiom Canada 
rose from 2,378 to 3,529 in number and from Es 30 lakhs to Es 48 
lakhs in value The supplies from the United States also increased 
from 2j014 valued at Es 41 lakhs to 2 322 valued at Es 49 lakhs 
The United Kingdom only sent 341 vehicles valued at Rs 19 lakhs 
as compared with 338 valued at Es 14 lakhs in the preceding year 

Kor several months in the past year the prices of crude rubber 
weie abnormally low in the maikets abroad compared with the 
high prices prevailing in 1925 and as a lesult there was a sub- 
stantial fall in the prices of rubber manufactuies Compared mth 
1925-26, the imports of every description of pneumatic motoi tyres 
and tubes during 1926-27 increased m quantity, chiefly owing to 
the grovring use of motor vehicles in India, but with lower puces 
showed a decrease in value 

It IS very interesting to study the progress of the new and 
rapidly growing trade in artificial silk, the market for which con- 
tmues to expand steadily m India as wiE be seen fiom the follow- 
ing import figures from the year 1922-23 onwards — 





lbs (000) 

Es (000) 

1922-23 
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13,40 

1923-24 



406 

19,55 

1924-25 



1,171 

42,40 

1925-26 



2,671 

74,72 

1926-27 

• 

• 

5,776 

1,02,64 


It wiE be seen that from 1924-25 the rate of increase 
imports has been very rapid As compared with the 
imports of artificial ^k yam durmg 1926-27 showed a 
nse of 116 per cent m quantity and 37 per cent in c-r- 

forged ahead of her competitors and suppEed 
rmg the year under review against 392,688 lbs m 
1,309,257 lbs in 1925-26 The United Kmgdo^ 

and, lost ground sEghtly^ her consignments 
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lbs to 655,000 11)3 IiHports iiom the Netheilands more than 
doubled and nDiouuled to 358,000 lbs as against 130,000 lbs in 
the previous year but Belgian supplies declined from 120,000 lbs 
to 58,000 lbs Geiman supplies also increase'd by 48 pei eent 
from 157,000 lbs impoited in 1925-20 to 232,000 lbs in 192G-27 
There was a general diop in the puces of artificial silk jam, the 
aveiago declaied value per lb falling from Rs 2-12-9 to Es 1-12-5 
Of the impoils Italy accounted foi 07 per cent , the value of hei 
trade inci easing by 90 per cent , from Es 34 lakhs to Es 04 lakhs, 
and the TJnited Kingdom for 11 per cent , the value of her con- 
signments falling by 41 per cent fiomRs 24 lakhs foRs UlalJis 
The shaies of these two countiies in the total trade of India m 
this article were 49 per cent and 28 per cent respectively in 
1925-20 In impoils of piecegoods of cotton and ailificial silk also 
there was a substantial use, the consignments increasing from 15 
million yards to nearly 42 million yards In this line the United 
Kingdom made considerable headway, her supplies , rising to 16 
million yards from 6^- million yards in the previous year Italy 
came next with nearly 14 million yards, a rise of 179 per cent 
on the previous year Switzerland's share increased from 2,317,000 
yards to 6,698,000 yards and that of Germany and Belgium from 
554,000 yards and 319,000 yards to 2,487,000 yards and 980,000 
yards respectively The United Kingdom had 38 per cent of the 
trade as against 42 per cent in the previous year and Italy 33 
per cent as against 32 per cent in 1925-26 The total value of 
the imports of piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk was Es 3,09 
lakhs of which the United Kingdom accounted for Es 1,17 lakhs 
Italy for nearly Rs 81 lakhs and Switzerland foi nearly Rs 59 
lakhs 

The imports of raw wool remained stationary at the pre- 
vious year’s level of nearly 5 million lbs The United Kingdom 
increased her share of the trade by nearly 300,000 lbs Imports 
from Persia feU slightly by 1 million lbs and Australia’s supply 
also declined A further expansion of the import trade m woollen 
piecegoods took place and the total consignments amounted to- 
nearly 16-1 million yards valued at Es 2,77 lakhs as compared 
with 14|- million yards valued at Es 2,92 lakhs in the preced- 
ing year, that is, a rise of 6 per cent in quantity hut a fall of 
5 per cent m value owing to the drop in prices Imports from 
the United Kingdom amounted to nearly 6 million yards valued at 
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Us 1,424 laklis as compared 'W'ltli 5 3 million yards valued at 
Es 1,50 laklis in tke preceding yeai Geimany, France and Italy 
participated to a gieatei extent in tlie trade, tlieu skaies rising from 
978,000 yaids, 1 9 million yards and 2 8 million yards to 1 4 million 
yaids, 2 2 million yards and 3 6 million yaids lespectively Japan 
wkicli kad sent 2 million yards in 1925-26 reduced kei consign- 
ments to 1 2 million yaids 

Tke skaie of tke United Kingdom in tke imports of railway 
plant and rolling stock into India kotk in piivate and Government 
account dropped skarply from 79 9 per cent to 61 1 per cent , 
wkilst tke skares of all otker principal countiies skowed a steady 
advance Germany continues to overkaul tke United Kingdom 
m tke matter of imports of kardware, tke skare of tke latter falling 
to Es 1,84| lakks and tkat of tke former using to Es 1,58^ 
lakks 

Tke import trade in dyes kotk alizarine and aniline -is largely 
monopolised by Geimany, but tke competition of tke United States 
18 making itself increasingly felt m tke aniline dye trade Du- 
ring tke year under leview imports of German alizarine dyes 
amounted to 4,145,000 lbs as agamst 742,000 lbs from tke United 
Kingdom^ and tke imports of Geiman aniline dyes rose to over 
6 million lbs wkilst tkose of tke United Kingdom fell to well 
imder a kalf a million lbs From tke United States almost 2 
million lbs of aniline dyes were skipped to India during tke year 
imder review 

^ ^ ^ 

Turnmg now to tke export trade of India m tke year undei 
revieWj we notice tkat ]ute and cotton and tkeir manufactures, 
grams, and tea account for over 72 pei cent of tke total value of 
exports Jute and ]ute manufactures account foi over 26 per cent 
of tke total, and cotton and cotton manufactuies for a little over 
23 per cent Tke first place m tke export trade for 1926-27 falls, 
tkerefore, to jute, tke market m wkick was free from tke wild 
fluctuations wkick ckaractensed it in tke precedmg year In 1924 
and 1925 tke problem wkick faced tke jute market was kow to deal 
witk rises m prices, but durmg tke yeai under leview^ on accoimt 
of an appreciable mcrease m tke jute crop, tke quotations for 
jute fell steadily between April and August 1926 Also durmg 
tke year tke jute mdustry suffered fiom tke effects of tke inflated 
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prices Tvliicli ruled duiiug 1925-26, and during tlie first lialf of tlie 
year many mills found it difidcult to irork off tlieir stocks of kigh.- 
priced jute because tbe prices of tbe manufactured product ivere 
determined moie by tbe bumper crop of 1926 tban by tbe actual 
prices paid for raw jute in band Tbe lattei balf of tbe year, 
bowever, ivas easier Tbe agreement to work tbe abort time of 54 
hours pel Tveek reached in 1921 vras observed by tbe mills for the 
sixth year m succession, and as a further safeguard against ovei- 
production tbe time lost by holidays ■was not made up This meant 
approximately a three per cent i eduction in output Tbe number 
of looms at irork on 1st January 1927 was 49,491 against 49,000 
on tbe conesponding date of 1926 

Tbe total weight of raw and manufactuied jute expoited in- 
ci eased from 1^458,000 tons to 1,568,000 tons, but tbe value of tbe 
expoits fell from 97 crores to 80 crores on account of tbe lower 
prices Of "the total value of tbe exports, raw jute accounted for 
33 per cent and jute manufactures for 67 per cent, as compared 
with 39 and 61 pei cent respectively m 1925-26 Tbe quantity of 
law jute exported was 8 pei cent less tban that of the pre-wai 
year 1913-14 Tbe exports of bags increased m numbei from 425 
millions to 449 millions and of gunny cloth from 1,461 million 
yaids to 1,503 million yaids 

Of 3,964,000 bales of raw jute exported duimg tbe yeai, tbe 
TTnited Kingdom took 968,000 bales as compared with 977,000 bales 
in tbe pievious yeai, a decline of one per cent It is to be noted, 
bowevei, that tbe jute industry in Great Britam was suffenng fiom 
tbe effects of the coal stiike and of high jute prices during tbe 
fiist SIX months of tbe year under review, and in that time she im- 
poi-ted onl-v 95,000 bales Germany regained tbe lead which she 
lost in tbe previous vear and took 1,025,000 bales as agamst 810,000 
bales in tbe preceding year Belgium, France, Spam and tbe 
United States of America improved^ and Italy and tbe FTetberlands 
reduced tbeir demands Tbe United States of America, Germany 
and tbe rest of Europe have more tban regamed tbe pre-war level, 
vbiLe tbe takings of tbe United Kingdom were for below bei pie- 
war standard of consumption 

TTe have seen that tbe total expoits of gunny bags increased 
by 24 millions during tbe year Tbe best market for this com- 
modity was Austialin, which took nearly 86 million bogs Of the 
exports of gunny cloth tbe United States of America absoibed G> 
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(b) Variations in the Trade of British India with principal countries during the 
last nine years as compared with averages of the pre-war, war and 
post-war periods. 
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per cent , liei takings amounting to 976 million yaids The Argen- 
tine Repnhlic came next with 318 million yards or 98 millions 
more than m the precedmg year Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Australia and Kew Zealand all took less, hut Germany, Trance and 
Italy increased their takings ' 

A short and late Indian crop accompanied by a record American 
crop following the two large crops of 1925 and 1924 aftected the 
exports of raw cotton from India, which fell in quantity by 24 per 
cent and in value by 38 per cent The Indian cotton crop of 1926- 
27 has been estimated at 4,973,000 bales of 400 lbs each as com- 
pared wuth 6,250,000 bales in 1925-26 and 6,088,000 bales in 1924- 
25 The American crop of 1926 was estimated to exceed that of 
1925 by over 2^ million hales, of 400 lbs each In view of the 
above conditions, prices fluctuated considerably m India, while 
they were still further affected by the imusual circumstances of the 
season The supply of Indian staple cotton was poor until the 
Broach and other late-maturing crops came into the market at the 
end of the period under review However, towards the close of the 
year Indian prices came nearer to parity wuth American prices as 
the latter rose and the situation became more normal 

Exports of raw cotton from India declined from 4,173,000 bales 
to 3,188,000 bales As usual, Japan took a larger share of the 
exports than any other country, but her takings declined from 
2,084,000 bales to 1,842,000 bales The Chmese market absorbed 
only 391,000 bales as compared with 638,000 bales in 1925-26 
Shipments to the United Kingdom and to every continental country 
which has hitherto taken Indian cotton declined during the year, 
the United Kingdom’s requirements falling by no less than 61 
per cent which represents a reduction from 225,000 bales to 87,000 
bales 

Accoiding to the report of the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion, cotton growing within the Empire had a remarkably success- 
ful year in 1926, the approximate estimate of cotton grown in new 
fields within the Empire being 439,300 bales agamst 366,700 bales 
in 1925 The quantity of cotton marketed by the Association was 
135,522 bales agamst 84,320 bales in 1925 The drop m values 
of American cotton must have hit the cotton cultivators in other 
countries, but Empire cotton has a great opportunity of establish- 
ing itself, if any restriction of American supplies takes place as a 
consequence of low prices It has been demonstrated that cotton 
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of good quality cau be giown uitbm the Empire, and if methods 
of piepanng foi the mailcet aic lmplo^ed and the cost of trans- 
portation reduced, Empiio-gionn cotton may in time contribute a 
substantial share to the ■a-oild’s supplies and make for greater 
stability in cotton puces In India thoio has been a gieat improve- 
ment duiing lecent 3 ears in ihe pioduction of medium staple cotton 
and prospects of fuither inipiovement are bright The danger is 
that owing to the low prices secuied foi medium staple cottons, 
glowers may be tempted to levei-t to the shoit staple Indian cotton 
foi which demand is fairly constant, though not capable of any 
great expansion It is, theiefoie, impoilant that Ijidian staple 
cottons should not lose then hold on an3 market, where they are 
laiown That ceitain types of Indian cotton like the best Puniab- 
Amencnnj Madras-Canibodia, and Surat 1,027 ALE can be used 
in Lancashire was proied by recent tests conducted with the co- 
operation of the Oldham Master Cotton Spinner’s Federation, the 
British Cotton Growing Association and the Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Corpoiation Spinners who have been impressed with the 
results of these tests will^ by using these cottons, be encouraging a 
source of supply which will serve as a safeguard against fluctua 
tions that may take place when a shortage of Ameiican cotton 
occurs 

We have already seen that the year 1926-27 was a record year 
for yam production in Indian mills, and it is not therefore surpris- 
ing to find that exports of yam increased from neaily 32 million 
lbs to 41|- million lbs In value, the exports increased from 
Bs 2,93 lakhs in 1925-26 to Es 3,08|- lakhs in the year under re- 
view There was a welcome increase in the demand from China, 
which took 16 8 million lbs of Indian yarn durmg the year as com- 
pared with 9f million lbs in the previous year The other coun- 
tries which helped in the revival of the Indian export business were 
Syria, Persia, Mesopotamia, and Aden and its dependencies 

The total production of piecegoods in Indian mills in 1926-27 
showed a noteworthy increase of 16 per cent in quantity as com- 
pared with the previous year , but the proportion of exports of 
piecegoods to the total production remained practically the same as 
in 1926-26, the percentages being 8 4 in the latter year and 
8 7 in the year under review Measured in yards, however, the 
exports of piecegoods showed an increase of 32 6 millions over 
those of the preceding year A striking feature of the figures for 
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e\poits 01 piocegoods duimg ike jeai iiudei leview is tke decline 
in ike expoit oi giey piocegoods ky about 171 million yards, i e , 
a fall of 47 pei cent on tke pieiious year Wkite and coloured 
piecegoods, on tke otkci band, skoiied encouiaging incieases of 
71 per cent and 39 pel cent lospectively Tke talangs of Indian 
piecegoods kv tke piiucipal maikets skoived increases as compaied 
■\’'itk the pievious leaij except in tlie case of tke Stiaits Settle- 
ments Tke total pioduciion in 192G-27 incieased by 30-4y million 
Yards, to \rkick giey and bleacked piecegoods contributed 1G2 9 
million laids and colouied piecegoods 141 3 million yaids respec- 
tivelv 

In accoi dance witk one of tke lecommendations of tke Cotton 
Tariff Boaid’s Eepoit tlie Goierument of India kave sent a Tiade 
Mission to certain countiies in tke Near East and in Afiica to 
make a smrev of tkeir potentialities ns maikets for Indian cotton 
goods and to make recommendations for tke encouragement of tke 
export of cotton manufactures from India, these recommendations 
to include tlie appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners irkere 
desirable 

Tke Mission consists of Di D B Meek, Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, as Government representa- 
tive and Mr T Malonei, Secretary to tke Bombay Mdlowner’s 
Association, -who lepresents tke Indian cotton textile mdustry Tke 
Mission is also accompanied by a Commeicial Adviser, Mr Jeevan- 
das Purskotam Dutia, to advise it on technical questions that vnll 
aiise in tke course of its investigations 

Tke Mission staited on tke 27tk Januaiv 192S, and is expected 
to finish its woik in about 5 months 


Eood grams, pulses and flour contributed a still smaller share 


to tke expoit tiade of tke countiy during tke vear under reviev, 
and, compared with tke average annual shipments during the pre- 
war quinquennium, tke expoits showed a decline in qiiantilv of 
45 per cent As compared with 1925-26 the fall in tke quantitv 
exported was 21 per cent Total exports during tke vear amounted 


to 2,429,000 tons valued at 39^ crores as compared vitk 30.63,000 
tons valued at Rs 48 crores in 1925-26 All important items m 
this class showed decreases, rice not in the husk falling bv 20 p”' 
cent or over half a million tons wheat liv 17 per cent or 
tons, whilst exports of barley fell from 42,000 tone to 1 000 
As usual, rice accounted for bv far the greater part no 
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85 per cent , of tlie total quantity of food grains and floui esported, 
"VVlieat and flour accounted for 10 per cent and pulse for 5 per cent 
of tlie total Exports of rice toucted a very low level during tlie 
year Of the rice-gi owing proionces, Burma alone has a large 
espoi table surplus, othei provinces, cultivating mostly for their 
own consumption During 1926-27 the production of cleaned rice 
in Burma and India was one million tons less than in the pievious 
yeai Ceylon was the largest purchaser of rice during the year, 
with the Straits Settlements second European coimtnes generally 
took less than in 1926-26 and Japanese demands fell sharply from 
285,000 tons to 122^000 tons 

Exports of Indian wheat depend on two factors, the avaJahle 
supplies in the country and the position m all the exporting coim- 
tries The out-turn of wheat in this country in 1926-26 was even 
smaller than it had been in 1924-25 whereas supplies of wheat in 
other exporting countries were generally ample Exports from 
India therefore fell during 1926-27 to 176,000 tons In 1926-26 the 
export had been 212,000 tons and in the year before that 1,112,000 
tons Durmg the five years ending with the year 1913-14 the aver- 
age exports of Indian wheat had been 1,308,000 tons The Dnited 
Kingdom and Erance were the chief customers for Indian wheat 

The season 1926-27 was a fairly satisfactory one for the tea 
industry, although prices fell steadily duiang the year The pro- 
duction of tea durmg the season was a record one as the result of 
a combination of favourable circumstances, namely, a well distri- 
buted rainfall, a more adequate labour supply and the absence of 
anv serious blights During the first half of the year imder review 
good prices were realised but the influence of excessive produc- 
tion month after month made itself felt from the very hegmning 
The total production of tea m 1926 is estimated at 393 milbon 
pounds as compared with 364 million pounds in 1925 and 375 
milbon pounds in 1924 Assam, as usual, contributed the largest 
share of this ammmt, her outturn being 62 per cent of the total 
production Eorthem India excludmg Assam contributed 25 per 
cent and Southern India 13 per cent The total area under tea lu 
1926 was 740,000 acres as compared with 728,000 acres in 1925 
Export figures were satisfactory the total shipments increasing by 
7 per cent in both quantity and value, amounting to 349 million 
pounds valued at 29 crores of rupees As usual the largest part 



.li. 'Injun-'ni- v,(Jit u» till' liuUfl jvinp-doni, wliub, bL“^](lcs 
1 ( mi: n ioim'i\ i*- iIm) i (ii'-tulniimf: tcnlrc foi 

If I Slic ibM.jliid <1 jipi (tn( of Tnihi*'- (\poils uit] looL 2^10 
nnllion pt.tmcls c'f Mnob (on niid 1,220,000 pound'; of trrccn tea 
of hull in ioa {min tlu Lniicd Kinpdoni m I02G-27 de- 
ceived io io million poumK fioin ’>2 million poundb in 1925-2G 
ukI of ilii -e Iliivvn {t>oK o\ei 11 million jioiiiuK, the Irish Preo 
lie 17* niilhon pouiwl*' ond other JC.irojicnn (onnliios nearly 11 
million pound'; The United States of America took ncail}' 5 mil- 
lion jiounds ind (1 m ida includin/: Acii foundl ind 1 million pounds 
1 >11 Oil vjijpment'' from Indm to the United St'itcs of Amoiica, 
Au'^tralii .md Canada all im reu'^od in amount In Canada there 
IS t larf:e potential m irkct which vill lepn} dei elopineiit 

Oilseeds now re|Hevon{ an important item in India's e\ port trade 
ind it iv dm ippoint in': io line to lepoif i larpt deeiea'^e of no 
levs thin dl per cein in the (juantil\ of exjioits of oil seeds dining 
the veil under reMow Tlio nmmint cxjioitod fell from 1] million 
ioim toSlv'b tiOn toim, wliilo in %'iliie time was a droji of 'IG per tent , 
fioin Its 29,0! 1 iklifi to ]{'> 19,09 lakhs Die truth is that the 
Indian c\poil trade in oil seeds is now Riificnng from the growing 
tompelilion of other jirodiuing (onntiics and in 192G-27 difhculties 
arising from this source weio reinforced h's the troubles of the 
British oil seed crushing and ^egc^al)lc oil industry which had 
a bad \cai owing to the goneial indiistiial dislocation bronglit 
about In the coil btnkc On the othei liand it must he lemcmbeied 
that the Indian home market is absoihing a much laiger share of 
Indian pioduction than it used to do Tlie Indian linseed crop 
was shoit and this, accompanied In an abundant eroj) in the Aigou- 
tinc, led to a leduciion in the cxpoits of Indian linseed from 
308,000 Ions in 1923-20 to 192,000 tons the next 3 ear Tlio Indian 
gioundnut ciop of J92G-27 is estimated at 1,931,000 tons, whereas 
the cro]) the 3 ear liefore was estimated at just under 2 million tons 
Exports of groundnuts theicfore decreased in quantity bv 19 pc" 
cent and in \alue b} 20 pei cent The decline 111 export.'; 
be attnbuted to dilliculties in seeming fieights to continental 
at reasonable lates as a result of the Bntish coal ' ’ - " " 

to the unsettled condition of the franc exchange a: 
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Loldmg by exporteis in tbe bope of cheaper freight and higher 
prices France is India’s piincipal niaiket foi groundnut but she 
proved to be a disappointing customer duiing the year, her takings 
falling from 204,000 tons in 1925-26 to 125,000 tons in the yeai 
under revieiv 

Of other exports hides and skins showed no striking variation 
as compared with the preceding year Shipments of raw hides and 
skins amounted to 50,627 tons Exports of raw wool increased 
from 431- million pounds in 1925-26 to nearly 45 million pounds 
in 1926-27 and as usual the United Kingdom took the bulk of India’s 
exports Shipments to that countiy rose from nearly 38 million lbs 
to 40|- million pounds The production of pig iron in India in- 
creased from 875,000 tons in 1925-26 to 957,000 tons in 1926-27 but 
the exports, mostly from Bengal, fell from 382,000 tons valued at 
Rs 1,75 lakhs to 309,000 tons valued at Es 1,40 lakhs This de- 
crease was mainly due to the possibility of the imposition of a 
countervailing duty by the United States Government on imports 
of pig iron produced by the Tata Iron and Steel Company which 
en 3 oyed a bounty prior to April 1927 Shipments to the United 
States dropped by 74 per cent in quantity from 156,000 tons to 
41,000 tons The United Kingdom and Germany also reduced 
their demands but Japan, the best customer for Indian pig iron, 
increased her takings by 66,000 tons There was a further decrease 
in the exports of unmanufactuied tobacco which receded by 22 per 
cent in quantity and 8 per cent in value, from 37 million pounds 
valued at Rs 105 lakhs in 1925-26 to 29 million pounds valued at 
Rs 97 lakhs in 1926-27 In view of the preference enjoyed by 
Empire-grown tobacco in the United Kingdom it is interesting to 
note that shipments to that country rose fiom 7 8 million pounds to 
10 3 million pounds The proposal to establish a Tobacco Bureau 
at Pusa which will initiate improvements in curing and introduce 
new stiams of tobacco was put forward by the Board of Agriculture 
in 1925 and is now engaging attention There is a keen demand 
for tobacco suitable for cigarette manufacture and it is expected 
that improvement in the quality of the Indian leaf will ultimately 
enable local cigarette manufacturers to dispense with supplies of 
American leaf and will enable them to increase their export busi- 
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ne^s, iDecaiise owiiig to tlie iiifenoi quality of liei leaf India is not 
at present able to take full advantage of the piefeience given to 
Empire-giown tobacco in the United Uingdoni 

^ ^ ^ 

Fiom the pieceding paiagiaphs the leading featuies in the 
distribution of India’s oveiseas trade can be traced but it may be 
as well to set down beie a few geneial remaiks The most note- 
worthy feature of both the impoi’t and expoit trade of this country 
dm mg the past few years is the progressive declme in the share 
taken by the Umted Erngdom This tendency was accentuated 
during the year under review by the eftects of the prolonged coal 
strike, of which we have already said a good deal Her share m 
imports dropped from 61 4 per cent in 1025-26 to 47 8 per qent. in 
19,^0-27 but iiei share m tlie export tiade showed a diminutive 
increase from 21 per cent to 21 6 per cent The share of the 
British Dominions m the Indian import trade declined slightly 
from 7 7 to 7 1 per cent , while m the export trade then shaie 
mcieased from 14 2 to 17 per cent The whole British Empire had 
45 5 per cent of the total trade , that is, 54 9 per cent m imports 
and 38 5 per cent m exports, as compared with 44 per cent m 
the preceding year The United Slates of America contmued her 
steady progress and imports theietiom mcreased from b 7 to 7 9 

per cent This use, however, can be accounted for almost entirely 
by the unusually large imports of American cotton mto India on 
account of the extraordinary conditions which prevailed durmg the 
year rmder review and which have been mentioned already. In 
exports also America’s shaie rose sbghtly Another ontstandms- 
feature of India’s overseas trade during recent years has been the 
rise of Japan, both as exporter and imoorter, but during 192 t 2 _rr 
her progress suSered a setback her shore ceclimng from 8 psr ce-- 
to 7 1 per cent m imports and from 15 to 13 3 per cent, t- y-' 
ports The trail of the British coal snnke is to be seen eg? - 
Germany’s record during the veer, for she accounrei f.'r 
cent of the total import trade comnared t-ith 
durmg the precedmg year rrd ‘J 9 ner cert. £~ ' 

year 
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Turning now to individual Leads wo notice tLat tLe effects of 
tLe coal strike in tLe United Eungdom are again traceaLle in tLe 
imports from tLat country, particularly in tLe case of iron and 
steel and railway plant and rolling stock in wLicL Ler sLare dropped 
from 67 7 and 85 per cent to 62 and Gl 6 per cent , respectively 
Her cLief competitors in tLese lines, namely, Belgium, Germany 
and tLe United States, gained consideraLle ground at Ler expense 
In macLinery also LotL tLe United States and Germany improved 
tLeir position, again at tLe expense cLiefly of tLe United Kingdom 
We said in last year’s report tLat Germany seemed to Le on tLe way 
to acquirmg a monopoly of tLe Lardware trade, and in tLe year 
under leview Ler sLare under tLis Lead Lad increased from 27 5 
to 31 2 pel cent , wLilst tLe United Kingdom’s sLare dropped from 
38 1 per cent to 36 4 per cent In motor veLicIes tLere were small 
decreases in tLe sLares of tLe United Kingdom and tLe United 
States of America, wLile tLose of Canada, Italy and France in- 
creased In tLe most important item of all, Lowever, cotton manu- 
factures, tLe United Kmgdom sligLtly improved to 76 3 per cent 

On tLe export side tLe United Kingdom’s sLare in tLe total 
exports of tea fell sligLtly to 85 per cent , wLile tLe United States 
of America sLowed an increased preference for Indian tea, Ler 
sLaie advancing from 1 4 to 2 1 per cent TLe sLares of Canada 
and Australia also sLowed increases In raw jute Germany came 
first witL 27 6 per cent as compared witL 21 6 per cent in tLe 
precedmg year, wLile tLe sLare of tLe United Kingdom fell from 
27 9 to 22 9 per cent TLe United States and Belgium increased 
tLeir paiticipation to 12 and 6 3 per cent , respectively, wLile tLe 
interest sLown by France and Italy decreased In expoits of jute 
manufactuies tLere was a decrease in tLe sLare of tLe United States 
from 37 5 to 36 per cent , wLile LotL Australia and tLe Argentine 
sLowed maiked increases TLe share of the United Kingdom de- 
ci eased and that of Japan increased slightly Of the total expoils 
of raw cotton Japan aLsoiLed 58 7 per cent , an appreciable in- 
crease on Ler share in the preceding year, whilst every European 
countr'^ , including the United Kingdom, made less demand for 
Indian cotton 

TLe tables below show the diiection of Indian trade in imports 
and exports during the last three years for which full figures are 
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a^nllnl)le, and m ilio In^it prc-^Nni j'cnr, and reveal Bome interesting 
^e^inle'? and icndeneies — 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Finance. 

It IS unfortunate tliat the Delhi Session of the Degislative As- 
aeinhly, that is, the Budget Session this, yeai, ivos overshadowed 
by the contioveisies aiisiug diiectly oi indirectly out of 
the Simon Commission For Sii Basil Blackett, Finance 
Member, in his Budget-speech foi 1928-29, delivered on February 
the 29th, 1928, announced the complete and final i emission of 
provincial contributions In last yeai’s report a brief sketch of 
the histoi’y of the financial lelations between the Central and Pto- 
vincial Governments in India was given in order to enable readers 
who have not made a study of the Indian financial system to 
understand something of the vast importance of the i emission of 
the contiibutions to the Central Government from the provinces 
Short as it was, that sketch gave certain unique illustrations of the 
truism that the financial system of a country is complementary 
to its of&cial and administrative system, and by its help we saw 
how the fundamental changes in the government of this country 
which had been made since it came directly under the Crown in 
1858, had been accompanied by fundamental changes in her finan- 
cial aiTangements also Unless the leader knows something of the 
financial relations between the Central Government and the pro- 
vinces in this country he cannot hope to understand the existing 
Indian political problem properly, and, therefore, the story of 
these relations will be repeated and expanded this year In addi- 
tion, an attempt will be made to present the existing relations 
between the Central Government and the provinces within as brief 
a compass as possible, particularly as these have developed since 
1921, the year in which the present system of government came 
into opeiation as a result of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
These narratives will, it is hoped, give the reader some knowledge 
of a highly impoi-tant side of the Indian Administrative system, 
one, moreover, which has hitherto almost escaped the notice of 
writers on Indian political and economic subjects 

^ ^ 

The beginning of the contiol of the Provincial Governments 
over their own finances dates from 1870 when Lord Mayo staifced 

( 238 ) 
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ttat process of devolving financial and general administrative 
antliority on tlie Provinces wliicli has resulted in tlie quasi-federal 
system •wliicli exists to-day Before his time all the levenues of 
India vent into one purse, and the Provinces were allotted for their 
annual expenditure only those sums which the G-overnment of 
India thought fit, or which they could be persuaded or caioled into 
granting The inevitable result of such a system as this was 
pointed out by Sir Richard Strachey nearly fifty years ago when 
he wrote — 

“ The distribution of the public income degenerated into 
something like a scramble, in which the most violent 
had the advantage, with very little attention to reason, 
as local economy brought no local advantage, the 
stimulus to avoid waste was reduced to a minimum, and 
as no local growth of the income led to local means of 
improvement, the interest in developing the public 
revenues was also brought down to the lowest level ” 
Lord Mayo’s solution was to give each Province a fixed annual 
grant for the administration of the Provincial services — this to 
prevent such raids on the central treasury as Sir Richard Strachey 
described — and also to give Provincial Governments an interest m 
nursing the taxable capacity of their subjects by allowing them 
to impose certain local taxes in aid of the grant from the Central 
Government It was not long, however, before further changes 
were called for, and between 1877 and 1883 the financial relations 
between the Central Government and the Provmces experienced 
further developments, mcluding the resettlement on a wider basis 
of the system of Provincial finances For example, in the Provin- 
cial settlements of 1870-71 a fixed sum had been made over to each 
Local Government to defray the cost of Provincial services, but 
by these subsequent reforms a shaie in the levenues was substituted 
for the fixed grant This gave a margin which might be increased 
by careful management The settlements were made liable to 
periodical levision and the system thus established existed with 
modifications until the end of the first decade of this century This 
18 the beginnmg of the system of the division of revenue heads into 
central, provincial and divided — a system which lasted until the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms The heads of revenues which were 
made over to the Provinces were believed to be capable of expansion 
by careful management and thus likely to meet provincial needs 



But, of course, levenue aud e3:2)enditure in the provinces could not 
be made to meet exactly, aud so the excess of piovmcinl expendi- 
tuie over revenue was made up by assignments fiom the Central 
Government expressed 'as a percentage of the land revenue of each 
piovince, which was otherwise a Central receipt 

^ ^ ^ 

The principal land-marlcs in the history of Central and Pro- 
vincial financial relations between Lord Mayo’s and immediately 
subsequent Reforms, and the introduction of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms in 1921, are the quasi-permanent settlements which 
came into operation from 1904 onwards, and the permanent settle- 
ments from 1911-1921 By the former the revenues assigned to a 
province were definitely fixed and were not subject to alteiations 
by the Central Government except in cases of extreme and general 
necessity, or unless experience showed that the assignment made 
was dispioportionate to noimal provincial needs The object of 
this reform was to give to the Piovinces security and a motive for 
economy and caieful husbanding of resources Henceforward the 
Provinces could maintain some continuity of financial policy since 
they were assuied that they would leap the benefits of then own 
economics and would not be foiced into ill-considered schemes of 
expenditure merely in older to show at the next settlement with the 
Cential Government that their scale of expenditure was high and 
their needs corresponding thereto The financial reform of 1911 
made the settlement absolutely permanent In 1911 also the fixed 
assignments to the Provinces weie reduced but the provincial share 
of growing revenue was inci eased During these years a further 
benefit was conferred on the Provinces by the introduction of a 
new Ramine Insurance Scheme in 190G, by which the Government 
of India placed to the credit of each Province exposed to famine 
a fixed amount on which it could draw in time of need without 
trenching on its normal resouices If this fund became exhausted, 
further expenditure would be shared equally by the Central and 
Provincial Governments, and, in the last resort, the Government 
of India would give the Provinces further assistance from central 
revenues In 1917 these arrangements were modified and famine 
relief became a divided head, the expenditure being apportioned 
between the Central and Provincial Governments in the propoi- 
tion of 3 to 1 Before this scheme was introduced, the liability 
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for famme expendituie had lam upon the Provinces and the CentiaT 
Goveinnient had only mfenened when the lattei lesouices had 
become exhausted 

Thus, at the time of the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Refoims, the 
financial lelations between the Government of India and the Pro- 
Mncial Governments were broadly these The budget of the 
Government of India was made to include the tiansactions of Pio- 
vincial GoAeinmeuts, the levenue en]o>ed bv the lattei being 
mainly deiived from sources of income which weie shared between 
the Government of India and themselves Geneially speaking, 
certain heads of levenue, such ns the land levenue, excise, income- 
tax, and the piofits from productive iiiigation works, were divided 
between the Provincial and the Central Goveinments The Provm- 
cial Goveinments took the leceipts from Forests and Registration, 
as well as fiom Couits and Jails To the Government of India went 
the levenue from opium, salt, customs, lailvays, posts and tele- 
giaphs, and tnbutes fiom the Indian States The Central 
Goveiuiuent out of these incomings was responsible foi defence 
chaiges, for the upkeep of lailvays, posts and telegiaphs, for the 
payment of interest on debt, and foi the Home charges The 
Piovinces fiom then incomings met the expenses connected with 
land revenue and general administiation, with forests, police, 
courts and jails, with education and with medical services Charges 
for iirigation were common to both the Cential and to the Provin- 
cial Governments 

^ ^ ^ 

The basic principles of the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Reforms aie 
completely opposed to the principles upon which the old settle- 
ments were based There is no need to discuss here the wider 
objects of the new model of government which was introduced by 
these Reforms, but the most obvious ways in which it affects the 
financial relations between the Central Gnvernment and the Pro- 
vinces may be briefly outlined In the first place we may consider 
the effect of dyarchy, that is, the division of the departments of 
provincial administration into reserved and transferred depart- 
ments, which introduces a new conception into the Govern- 
ment of India The reserved departments, which mclude 
such services as police and irrigation, are still kept under execu- 
tive control, but the transferred depaidments, among which aie 

L 
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numbered tlio well-named " natjon-building ” services, lilce 
education, local self-government, agriculture, sanitation and so on, 
aiG now tiansfeiied to tlie ultimate contiol of tlio Provincial legis- 
latures Behind these far-reaching administrative changes lies 
the deepei purpose of introducing India to responsible self-govern- 
ment, and it IS in the piovinces and by the medium of dyarchy that 
this puiposo IS meant to be achieved There is no dyarchy in the 
Ceniial Government, which still remains under official control, 
tempered laigely, it is tiue, by the influence which the central 
legislature can bring to bear upon the Executive Government 
This at once brings us up against the basic conditions of the financial 
system which is the coiollaiy of the new system of government, for 
the Provincial Governments are now, so far as some of their most 
important activities aie concerned, popular governments responsible 
for their doings in the transferred departments thiough ministers 
to popularly elected legislative councils Therefore it is clear that 
the old financial system, which admitted almost unlimited control 
on the part of the Central Government over the financial and gene- 
ral administiation of the provinces, had to go It has been shown 
that the “ divided heads ” weie the most typical feature of the 
old system and that these "Divided Heads ” provided the Central 
Government with its most extensive opjiortiinities for intervention 
in provincial affaiis Therefoie the system of “ divided heads ” 
had to be abolished Since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
visualised the working out of lesponsible government for India 
piimarily in the Provinces, the latter cleaily had to start with some 
measure of autonomy and this involved the sepaiation of the sources 
of revenue into two separate groups — ^those belonging to the Gov- 
ernment of India, and those belonging to the Provincial Govern- 
ments On the other hand, the needs of the Central Government 
remained, and the abolition of the system of “ divided heads 
could not be accomplished merely by transfeiung all provincial 
resources to the Provinces, for the sources of revenue which would 
still remain with the Central Government after the transfer had 
been made were not sufficient for the latter’s needs Thus the 
admission of the principle, that " divided heads ” must be 
abolished and replaced by a system under which the Government 
of India and the Provinces would have their own separate sources 
of revenue, brings us up against the crux of the whole problem. 
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naiuelv, -nliat heads oi revenue should ho lefl uiih ihc Provinces 
and vhat mth the Central Go%ernuiont, lespociivclv 

It IS quite possible that the problem -would h.ne aiiscn cAcn 
had theie been no Montagu-Chelmsford Pefoiins, foi experience 
had shewn that the revenues retained bv the Govoinnient of India 
under the old settlements wcie in some a ears greatly m excess of 
their requirements and the lesulting surpluses AAeie given to the 
Piovinces in the shape of rocuiiing or noii-iccuriing grants for 
specific purposes Tlie Eefoims, however, b-^ investing the Pio- 
vinces with a new dignity, and with functions of the most vital 
importance, made it clear that no meie make-shift or temporary 
solutions would suit The new arrangements had to be compie- 
hensive and laid down on a plan whose mam lines would be per- 
manent whatever adjustments and alterations in detail might have 
to be made undei the stress of circumstances and in the light of 
expel lence 

It IS unfoitimate that the scope of this report does not permit 
us to consider the many difficulties which faced tliose who had to 
lay down this plan, for such a discussion would give the reader 
an insight mto the inner workings of government in this country 
We shall have to content ourselves, therefore, by doing little more 
than stating the decisions which were reached after much considera- 
tion and enquiry A tentative scheme for a finnntial settlement 
between the Government of India and the Provinces nas ‘sketched 
in Chapter YIII of the Eeport on Indian Consfilidional Poforms, 
which was presented to His Majesty’s Govcrnnient in 1018 In that 
chapter the complete separation of central and proAintnl revenues 
and the consequent abolition of '' divided lie ids vere rccom- 
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exemplai figures are given as an estimate of the anticipated deficit 
of the Central Government and the contiihutions to he made by each 
individual piovince The proposed basis on which the contributions 
were to be fixed was the difference between the gross provincial 
revenue and the gioss provincial expenditure Other possible bases 
of settlement had been examined and this had been chosen as being 
at once the most practicable and the least inequitable The 
objections to it are obvious enough, since the provinces with the 
most liberal scale of expenditure were likely to faie better than 
those which had been more economical But this and other objec- 
tions were considered only to be dismissed The conditions of the 
problem were given and the solution stated above was the one 
offered The Authors of the Repoi't admitted that their scheme 
would, to some extent, affirm existing inequalities and all that they 
could do to mitigate this was to recommend that the whole question 
should be reinvestigated by the Statutory Commission after ten 
years’ experience of the working of the Beforms In practice, 
however, it was found impossible to leave the question at this point, 
for the proposals aroused strong feeling and vehement opposition 
thioughout India From iladias, for example, nearly five times 
as much would be levied as from Bombay, and from the United 
Provinces nearly five times as much as from Bengal, while the 
Punjab and Burma would have to contribute far more than other 
and wealthier provinces In the first despatch on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reforms, which the Government of India sent to the Secre- 
tary of State m March 1919, the strong opposition to the above 
proposals for the financial settlement was reported, and the Gov- 
ernment of India stated definitely that they could not justify the 
permanent retention of the criterion for provincial contributions 
proposed in the Report The whole question, they said, requiied 
skilled investigation and to this end they proposed that a committee 
on financial relations between the Central Government and the 
Provinces should be appointed either by themselves or hy the 
Secretary of State to advise fully upon the subject This view was 
endorsed by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament which sat 
on the Reforms Bill, and accordingly, a committee consisting of 
Lord Meston, Mr Charles Roberts, and Lieutenant-Commander 
E Hilton Toung was appointed to enquire into this subject The 
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cnimui((oo, ^\lll lioncoforJh be (nlled <bo Coiiiinitioc, 

A\.ib .I'-Kcd io a(l\j^o on — 

(a) ibc rojdnbnljons io be pnil b^ ibc v.mons jneMiices io 
ibe reninl Go\ernineni foi ilio financinl >001 J 92 J- 22 , 
(h) ilie niodifiraiions io l»e inatle 111 ibe jnoMnei.il eonii ibntions 
iliereafier \Mib a Me\\ io ibc cquiiablo di^inbuiions 
nniil iliere (oa'-e'^ io be an all-Iiuli i doficii 
(r) ibe fninre financing'- of ibe pioMiieial loans Kionni 

Tb ISO 0ng1n.1l ieinis of r<*feicneo were nn leased ai ibc insiaiue 
of ibe Go\ornniont of llonibn dnnii'r ibe noniniiiiee’s iine''tic:a- 
iunis in India so ,is io in< liide ibe qiiesijon wbeibei ibe Go^cniment 
of Bonibn sbnnld lei.ain .am sb.aio of ibe leienne derived fioin the 
inconio-iaN: The Mgnifio.intc of ibis addiiion io ibe iciiiis of le- 

ference and its bearing on ibe Hiibjei i of jiiomhcmI eonti ibniioufe 
will be seen when wo e\aniino ibe leiepiion wliicb was gnen b\ the 
Provinces .md ibe press io flic Pepoil of ibe Meston Conimiiiec 
Iho tasb of ibe roimnittce was in essente io .irr.injro an ideal 
disinbuiion of the dofioif 111 ibe (cnii.il le^elulcs .iniong ibe 
jiroMiiceSj and io fi\ a si indard scale of (oniiibuiions io which the 
latter would woib up b> stages A corl.iin .iinounl of sp.idework 
had been done for them In a (onfeience of finaneial 1 cpiescntatives 
of the ditieront jiroMiiecs which h.ul been held in Sejifcnibei 1919 
This conference had discussed ilie iioriiial figliies of leveiiue and 
expenditure of all the pioMiiccn and these weie laid befoie the 
-Mesion Coiiiiuitice foi lOMow iiid t onfiiin.itioii 01 such alteration 
as its niembeis iboughl neressan The Comniitiee first loviewed 
tlio proposals put foi w aid in the Popoit on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms foi the allocation of beads of leveiiue behvecn ibe Cential 
Goveminent and ibe Provinces and found no leasons to aliei them 
except in one vciy important paiticulai namely, the levenue bead 
of geneial stamps They lepoiled that the aiguments addiessed to 
them on this pait of tbeir enquii"} related mainly to income-tax 
and geneial Stamps Ceitain Local Goveinments remonstiated 
against losing a sbaie in these tA\o beads of leAenue, because they 
possessed gi eater possibilities of expansion than peibaps any others 
The plea for making income-tax receipts a piovincial asset was 
jiiessed with far gieatei earnestness in Bombay than elsewlieie 
The Committee re-afiiimed the view 
Indian Constitutional Refoims that in 
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entnely to the Central Government That Ueport pointed out the 
necessity of maintaining a uniform rate for the tax throughout 
the countiy and to tho inconveniences, particularly to the commer- 
cial world, of having dilfeient rates in different provinces It 
fuither laid stress on the case of lamifying enterprises which had 
then business centre in some big city and did not necessarily pay 
income-tax in the pi evinces in which the income was earned The 
Meston Committee indeed, cained the second argument still further 
and pointed to tho case of public companies with shareholders 
scattered over India and olsewheie, and their decision, therefore, 
was that income-tax should remain a cential leceipt General 
stamps, liowever, they found to be in a different case The Heforms 
Report had aigued in favour of crediting the receipts from general 
stamps to the Central Government, but the Meston Committee 
found that this argument had not the same foice as those relating 
to the income-tax By cieditmg the receipts from general stamps 
to the Central Government, and the receipts fiom Judicial stamps 
to the Provincial Governments a divided head was stiU retained in 
the financial system, for both geneial and judicial stamps were 
controlled by the same agency and there was a good deal of miscella- 
neous work and outlay common to both If the “ cleanout ” 
between central and provincial revenues, which the Authois of the 
Refoims Report had legarded as imperative, were to be made 
absolute, then general stamps must be made a provincial receipt, 
and this, accordingly, the Committee recommended There were 
other very strong arguments m favour of this recommendation 
The task of the Meston Committee was to assess, if possible, some 
contiibutions on each province and yet leave it with a surplus 
At the conference of September 1919, it had been shown that Bengal 
and Bihar had normally no surplus but a deficit, while the Central 
Provinces had a surplus so small that no appreciable contribution 
could be taken from it The task of the Committee, therefoie, in 
tho case of Bengal and Bihar was an impossible one, if the alloca- 
tion of revenue, made in the Reforms Report, was to be confirmed 
But by giving to the provinces the leceipts from general stamps, 
the task would at least be made possible Most of the provinces 
naturally desired to have a growing head of revenue like general 
stamps, and its transfer would make the assessment of contributions 
much easier and, as between provinces, less invidious But on the 
other hand the adoption of this recommendation would raise the 
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deficit in the ceniral ^c^cn^lcs con«ndornbh niid thus make the 
pro(c‘^s of nb-^orhing it rnoie profraefed In vien* of the circuni- 
staiicc'^ of India at tbo tune when fbc Meston Coniniiitec \ins at 
A\ork, tbo balance of ad^nn^ago Inj on the wliolc nitli the transfer 
of poncinl <itanips to the jiioMncc? The financial settlement undci 
the Iteforms had to tre it ill the latter alike, and the fundanienlal 
principles on which the scttlenicnt was based forbade the giant 
of am subvention b^ the rential Govoniineiit to any individual 
proMnee Cloarlv the Iteforms (ould not bo nlloned to start in 
Ilengal and llihar, and, possibh in the Contial PioMnccs also, 
vith a denionstrabh inevitable deficit Therefore, if aubientions 
to indnidual provinces vero barred, no other couise was open to 
the Goiernmcnt of India .md to Parliament evicpt to increase the 
proMiicial soul CCS of revenue And jot, there are many objections 
to the proMiicialisation of general stamps It is obviously dcsiiable 
for example, to haic a uniform stamp dutj for such instruments 
as bills of exchange, the articles of association of a corapaii}, 
transfers, shipping orders, share warrants, and so on in a lingo 
number of other c,iscs Eicn under the present arrangement, it 
IS possible for the Goierniiient of India to insist on unifoiniity of 
stamp duties for the instiuments mentioned nboio and in the 
general economic interests of India, therefore, it might be desirable 
to reconsider the transfer of general stamps when the financial 
position of the provinces permits reconsideration 

Apait from the allocation of the income-tax, in regard to wbicli 
Bombay vas the province most inteicsted, the crux of the Meston 
Committee’s problem was proMded by the settlement of the con- 
tributions wbicb the provinces were to pay to the Central Govern- 
ment This part of the pioblcni divides into two first, the initial 
contributions for the year 1921-22 and secondly, the so-called 
standard contributions, t e , the ideal scale on which the provinces 
should equitably be called upon to contribute until the necessity 
for the contiibutions disappeared with the disappearance of the 
deficit in the central revenues After carefully considering the 
figures provided by the conference of September 1919, and receiv- 
ing representations, the committee fixed the total sum, which the 
provinces were required to contribute, at 983 lakhs After 
exhaustive consideration of the problems involved in the fixation 
of the initial contributions from the provinces, the Meston Com- 
mittee decided that the fairest method of assessment was on the 
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“ Windfall ” principle, tliat is, tlie Coinmiitee worJced out the 
net increase in the total income, including general stamps, of all 
tlie provinces talcen together, at the figure of 18,60 lakhs This 
lepiesented the amoiuit uliich the piovinces gained and the Central 
Government lost in the redistiibution and the Committee main- 
tained that it was only leasonable that the provinces should forego 
some of this increased spending povei m favour of the Central 
Goveinment Accoidiugly, they pressed to assess the initial 
conti ihutions on this increase of spending powei in the provinces 
in such a way as to leave each piovince a surplus to enable the 
new councils to be innuguiated vithout the necessity of resoi'ting to 
fresh taxation But even after they had adopted the “ windfall ” 
principle, the Meston Committee found it no easv matter to settle 
the initial conti ibntions At fiist they considered the possibility 
of levying an even rate on tlie inciease in spending power of aU 
the Piovinces hut they saw that even this apparently equitable 
arrangement would, in Men of the luieqnal financial strength of the 
Provinces, cause hardship in some cases Each province had to be 
considered on its merits, and the Committee, relying on the 
abundant statistical information at their disposal and on their 
own summing up of the general situation based on local enquiries, 
drew up the following table which represents then proposed allot- 
ment of initial contributions to he paid by the provinces 
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Provmoes 
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Committee 
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paid 

Madras 

6,76 

3,48 

2,28 

Bombay 

93 

66 

37 

Bengal 

1,04 

63 

41 

United Provinces 

3,97 

2,40 

1,67 

Punjab 

2,89 

1,76 

1,14 

Burma 

2,46 

64 

1,82 

Bibar and Orissa 

61 

mi 

61 

Central Provinces 

62 

22 

30 

Assam 

42 

16 

27 


18,60 

9,83 

8,67 


It 18 a pity that space forbids oui lepioducing the interesting 
arguments and calculations by which the Meston Committee ainved 
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at these standaid coutiibiitions to be paid by the pioviuces, but 
tbe following short extiact fioni their Eepoi’t sums up a good deal 
of this mateiial — 

‘‘ In arimng at this latio we have taken into consideiation 
the indiiect contiibutions of the piovinces to the purse 
of the Goveimnent of India and in parti culai the in- 
cidence of custom duties and of income-tax We have 
inquired into the lelative taxable capacities of the 
provinces in the light of then agricultural and indus- 
trial wealth and of all other lelevaiit incidents of their 
economic positions, including paiticularly then liability 
to famine It should be obseived that we have coiisf- 
deied then taxable capacities not only as they aie at 
the piesent time, oi as they will be in the immediate 
futuie, but fiom the point of view also of the capacity 
of each piovince foi expansion and development,, 
agricultuially and mdustiially, and in respect of 
imperfectly developed assets such as minerals and 
foiests We have also given consideiation to the 
elasticitv of the existing heads of levenue which will be 
seemed to each piovince, and to the availability of its 
wealth foi taxation Aftei estimating, to the best of 
oui ability, the n eight which should be given to each of 
the ciicumstances, we lecommend the following fixed 
latio as lepiesenting an equitable basis for the lelative 
contiibutions of the provinces to the deficit — 

Sta?tdar(l Contrih%itrons 
Provinceo 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bibar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


¥ ^ 


Per cent oontnbu- 
tion to deficit. 

17 
13 
19 

18 
9 

10 

5 

2i 

100 per cent ” 
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Naturally tins settlement did not please everybody and, indeed, 
it pleased very few A predominantly agricultural province like 
-tbe Punjab gained appreciably by having tbe whole of the land 
levenue instead of only a portion as hitherto, hut provinces like 
Bengal and Bombay, with considerable industries, were in a far 
less happy position Thej"^ provided the bulk of the Indian revenue 
fiom Income-Tax and yet they could not hope for any share of it 
Madras, too, had special cause of complaint against the settlement 
Par and away the heaviest initial contribution, namely, 3,48 lakhs, 
was demanded from her and her people and the Madras Government 
lelt this sacrifice all the more keenly since, if their standard of 
public expenditure had not been kept by them in the past at a 
comparatively moderate figure, their windfall under the reformed 
system of finance would not have been so great, nor consequently 
would their contribution Bengal and Bombay, on the other hand, 
■complained that they were now faced with the necessity either of 
reducing their standard of public expenditure or else of running 
into debt — a process which the Government of India was not likely 
to allow to proceed too far However, the Government of India 
under the stress of its own over-riding necessity had no alternative 
hut to adhere to the Meston Award, and so the Beforms opened 
with what some of the provinces regarded as a crippling levy on 
their revenues The Joint Select Committee of Parliament, 
however, made certain modifications in the Meston proposals The 
scheme of standard contributions was rejected and it was pointed 
out that the provincial contributions should be wiped out at the 
■earliest possible moment Purther they directed that the provinces 
should be given a small share in the growth of income-tax It 
must be admitted that the years immediately following the Meston 
Settlement brought little happiness to the provincial financial 
departments, but it must also be admitted that the payment of 
provincial contributions was only one contributory cause of this 
India, like every other belligerent country, had had to divert her 
•energies to the prosecution of the war and therefore during these 
early post-war years there was much reconstruction and develop- 
ment work to be done The greater part of this now fell to the 
lot of the Provincial Governments, which also had to incur large 
•expenditure in increasmg salaries to meet the increased cost of 
living and in adding new staffs and new departments in accordance 
with the expansion of their activities and responsibilities Thus, 
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the years following 1920 were years of financial leanness for the 
proYinces as well as for the Government of India, and the circum- 
stances of these years were such as to force the provinces into heavy 
expenditure whilst leaving their revenues comparatively inelastic 
Thus, Provincial Governments were forced to look for relief 
primarily to the remission of the provincial contributions, and the 
record of debates in the Central and Provincial Legislatures, and 
the output of newspaper articles and platform oratory shows how 
strongly the demand for remission was pressed during the years 
immediately succeeding the Meston Award 

^ ^ ^ 

Before the Government of India could take any step toward 
abolishing or reducing provincial contributions, it obviously had 
to balance its own budget In previous reports fuller accounts have 
been given of the process by which the Indian Government achieved 
a balanced budget after five years of deficits between 1918 and 1923, 
and there is no need to repeat the story here But m order to give 
desirable completeness to our study of the problem of provincial 
contributions, we may examine the actual details of the reduction 
and final extinction of the contributions First, however, it should 
be explained that according to the plan laid down for the abolition 
of provincial contributions certain provinces have priority over 
other provinces in the matter of remissions The Meston Committee 
gave Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Burma the 
fiLrst claim on remissions and not until almost half of the total 
contributions had been i emitted could any other province claim any 
relief From that point onwards, however, every province in India 
was to share in a prescribed measure in any relief accorded by the 
Government of India until the contributions were altogether 
abolished It was in his budget speech for 1925-26 that Sir Basil 
Blackett, after showing a surplus of 3,24 lakhs of rupees, made the 
welcome announcement that he proposed to employ Rs 2,50 lakhs 
of this surplus in the permanent remission of provincial con- 
tributions By this first remission, therefore, Madras re- 
ceived 1,26 lalAs of rupees, the Punjab 61 lakhs, the United 
Provinces 56 lakhs and Burma 7 lakhs In the next Budget 
Statement, that for 1926-27, Sir Basil Blackett announced that a 
further sum of 1,25 lakhs would be permanently remitted to the 
same provinces and accordingly, of the 1,25 lakhs, 57 lakhs went 
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(o iMndnis, TJ l„ Oic to flio I’unjnh niid T 

npiju to Jiuuiin 'J'lio jH'\t joru uf^uiu in ln^i hud/^o-t sjtcocli drii- 
^PIpd HI Die J/c/vjNjjilno A*<*;onih)y oo l-Vlminiji 2K(ji, 1027. Sir 
Itiisj) lUntladl nnnoiHtcod u not loourront ‘<m(dtis of .'l/M InUw 
Api'iiiii lio dooidod tli/it IJio most tiit^ont olfiinuiiif foi tlip mirjilu'i 
Mils flio JcuHHs/on of {oo\Hi<oiI (ontTilifitiotm Tho Hiirphm \^n'i 
IrsH J,R] JuMi«f liuin Iho amount roquHod to maki' a clean fiuccjj 
of prfH HK ml ( nntrtlmitonM llul jin 'ippo.tl for help had heon 
re(el^ed fuon IJoujIm^ nml a*! it xwtt inexpedient to fnxoui one 
prOA HIM' at the expenne of other*! the Oioeniinent of Jndiii had 
detided to divoit a poition of the < tirrenl %e.ii*H lealmed xiirpltn 
from the usiml doht redemption to (he renim‘<ion of nil ouf'-tandinp’ 
jiroMiHi.il Mint I ihutions for the jieai J027-2H onl^ The end of 
jiioMiuml Mintrihut iniM eanie mth (lie hnd^ef for ]02S~20 ^rhen 
iSh Haul Jtlnohetl annoiimed (hat the portion of the i ontiihution" 
mIhcIi he had i-einitled temporal ih for 1.027-2.S noiild hcncefoith 
he jienimnenlh leinitted 

The section of the hud^et sporrh nliich annonneei the pcnnancni 
cxiHiction of proMurial eontnlmtinns ocnipic? onl} J2 lines in the 
jinnted lejioil and ihu<? luitly and inton‘;pieuonsh wis nri-oin- 
plishod one of the greatest (nuinphs of the refoimed stein of 
goxeinniont in India The table on page 2i0 •which shons the 
total amounts to lie paid hx the proMiiccs to the Go\eruuient of 
India A\ill speak more eloquent!} than mere uords of the immense 
benefits x\bich must mcruc to the proMiicos fiom the successful 
conclusion of Sir Basil BlniKott’s fimlful ojiciatiou on the finance'’ 
of India dunng the fi\o }cais of liis tenure of office as Pinance 
Memhei For (hoso figures can now be translated into tcims of 
hospitals, schools, dispensaiics, wolls, and many othei claimant 
nccssities -ehich every riovincial Govoinmcnt wants to supply foi 
the betteimont 1(5 people And on tho side of the Government 
of India tho prospect is hardly less happy, foi hcncefoith, as 
Sn Basil Blackett told the Assemblj, there -eill he “ no outside 
claimant to the lecuinng sni-pluses nhich I hope it will he their 
(The Goi'cinmcut of India’s) good foilnno to enjoy in the coming 
ycais, and they Mill he fiee to tuin their minds on the one 
hand to nei\ directions in which money can he usefully laid out 
foi India's adiancemeiit, and on the other hand to the le-ndjnstment 
of the hill den of taxation and to (hose 1 eductions of taxation, so 
welcome to tax-gatheiei and taxpaxei alike iihich, apart from some 
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mmoi cases and witli tlie one big exception of tbe Cotton Excise 
Duty, bare been beyond our reach in my term of office I cannot 
more fittingly close my statement than with the prayer that no 
stoim fiom without or from within may descend upon India to 
disturb the bright prospects of financial well-being to which she 
seems to-day to be justified in looking forward ” 

¥ ^ $ 

Let us turn now to the existing financial aiiangements, other 
than those dependent on the Meston Award, between the Central 
and Provincial Governments in India We have seen that the 
Refoims made radical changes in the system of government in this 
country and that these were more striking and drastic in the Pro- 
vinces than in the Government of India We have already studied 
the outlines of the division of revenues between the Central and 
Provincial Governments which was the most important part of the 
settlement of financial relations under the new regime Other parts 
of the settlement were, however, of only little less importance 

I 

Under the pie-Reform order of thmgs, the Secretary of State 
exercised a much closer control over Indian finances and expenditure 
than he does to-day As at present, he prescribed limits of expen- 
diture beyond which his specific sanction was necessary As those 
limits were comparatively narrow, the arrangement entailed his 
intervention in a variety of matters, many of them unimpoi’tant 
or, even, the concern primarily of semi-official local bodies such 
as municipalities But the Reforms as we have seen, inevitably 
changed all this and bestowed wider powers of expenditure on the 
Provincial Governments On the “ transferred ” side these were 
necessarily less restricted than on the " reserved ” side, for dyarchy 
involved a radical alteration of the system of government and the 
surrender of complete authority over “ transferred ” subjects, ex- 
penditure on which IS now controlled by the provincial legislatures 
The Secretary of State in Council has, however, reserved to himself 
the control of expenditure likely to affect the all-India Services 
and still exercises some control over the purchase of military stores 
in the United Kingdom On the “ reserved ” side, on the other 
hand, much less latitude is allowed, the power to sanction expendi- 
ture being subject to certain limits 

^ ^ ^ 
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Tile Govermneiit of India also leceived vrider financial poners 
nnder tlie Reforms sclieme, but as tbo dyarcbical system was not 
extended to it, the changes irere of degree not of kind The Secre- 
tary of State still approves the Cential Government’s budget before 
it IS presented to the Legislative Assembly, still sanctions new 
taxation, and still contiols borrowings outside India, the gold 
reserve, the paper currency, the exchange policy, the pay, allow- 
ances and conditions of service of the all-India Services and a host 
of other such matters 


^ ? 

The provinces now exercise practically full control over their 
own sources of revenue, namely the provincial balances, receipts 
fiom provincial subjects, provincial taxation (the power to impose 
which has been much enhanced by the Reforms), proceeds from 
loans and lecovenes from loans and, finally, a share of the income- 
tax realised in the province Thus practically the entire revenues 
of a province are available for use on provincial subjects, hut 
Provincial Governments are under obligation to lepay amounts 
previously borrowed from the Government of India, to pay interest 
on capital expenditure previously incurred by the latter on irriga- 
tion works in the province, and to build up, by annual savings 
a Famine Insurance Fund 

Provincial Governments aie free to draw on the first of these 
sources of revenue provided they give the Central Government 
notice at the beginning of the year The latter may also, in an 
emergency, temporarily restrict the amount to be withdrawn The 
power to impose provincial taxation has been much enhanced imder 
the Reforms, but is subject to the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India in certain cases Also, wheieas in pre-Reform days, 
Piovincial Governments were not allowed to borrow in the open 
market, and were discouraged from borrowing otherwise, their 
enhanced control ovei provincial subjects, especially on the 

transferred ” side, has led to material alteration in this policy 
Provincial Governments are now empowered (subject to the Secre- 
tary of State’s sanction to loans raised outside India and that of the 
Governor-General in Council to loans raised inside India) to raise 
money in the open market on behalf of and in the name of the 
Secretaiy of State in Council ” on the security of their own revenues 
for certain purposes and subject to certain conditions In addition, 
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llipy obtain loans from tbc Provincial Loans Fund established by 
the Central Government with effect from Ist April, 1925, all the 
Provincial Governments’ liabilities on that date being transferred 
to it 

^ ^ ^ 

With the le'jsening of the Secretary of State’s and the Govern- 
ment of India’s financial control of the provinces has come greater 
control over the Executive (including the Ministers) by the Legis- 
lature Tlie former’s proposals for expenditure are presented to 
the latter as demands for giants These are considered and voted 
upon by tlie Legislative Council and may be accepted, curtailed, or 
rejected, but, following the English practice, the Legislature may 
not increase a grant or change its object The Council’s power 
over expenditure is restricted to “ voted ” heads, it having no 
contiol over contributions payable to rcntial revenues, charges on 
loans, expenditure prescribed by law, the salaries and pensions of 
officers appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the 
Secretary of State, the salaries of High Court Judges and, in some 
provinces, expenditure on “ backward tracts ” The Governor may, 
however, certify any demand as essential to the discharge of his 
responsibility if the demand relates to a reserved subject and he 
has power in cases of emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety or tranquillity of the 
province or for the carrying on of any department 

In addition to the contiol of provincial expenditure by the Legis- 
lative Council, certain responsibilities in the same direction are 
exercised by the Finance Department of each Province The 
provincial Finance Department is the custodian of the Famine 
Insurance Fund and must watch the provincial balances and advise 
on all important financial questions, such as proposals for new loans 
or taxation, the grant of new rights, assignments of land revenue, 
schemes for fresh expenditure and the creation or abolition of 
posts, and changes in their emoluments It also prepares the 
budget, lays the Audit Appropriation Heport before the Public 
Accounts Committee, and brings irregularities to its notice, and 
•ensures that audit is effective All this constitutes very adequate 
machinery for apprising the legislature of improper use of provin- 
■cial revenues 


^ ^ ^ 
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riio pioMnic"; Jln^c IjoiioOtf’d in scxoinl from (lie llnpro^e- 

tnen( m llic Conirnl Go^onlmcn^'^ finaiuinl po-^ifian, pnilitulnrlv 
in rcspocl of (licii 1mno^\lng^ The rale of n)(erei( hn-; been rc- 
(lurecl niul ni onlei furlliei to aul (he jiroMiue*. n Pro\incial 
Tjoans Putul has hoen estahhfihod, from mIucIi Inrpc suinn can he 
1)01 lowed on ca';\ (ciins nlinosf widiont res(iic(ion The (onus 
inoieoiei me such (lia( (he interests of riedi(ois aic not jeopardised 
and piofeionce is piSen in tlie more desening of (he objects for 
ivliieh lnone^ is lefjnisitioned Tlic pro^l^(es aie tlins aflorded 
fat ihties foi iindoiinKing (ho s< hemes of development which (hey 
have most at hoait 

The subject of inteiosl on loans has octupied a good deal of 
attention since (he Itefoims A long-standing giievanre of (he pio- 
vinees nns (hat (linngli (he\ nere eliniged interest alien fhev over- 
diow then halnnees m(h the Govommen't of Jndia, tliej neie 
allowed no intoiest when thev had (ledit balances This grievance 
has now been removed and jirovinces pai no intciest on overdrawols 
duiiug the fmancinl voai hut oiilj on tliose outstanding at its 
teimination, which aio then regarded as loans Anothei develop- 
ment IS that Piovincial Gov'ernments may place monev in fixed 
deposit with the Goveinmcnt of India and leceive inteiest thereon 
Similar adjustments have been effected in several othei niatteis 
between the Ccntial and Piovincial Governments As the assign- 
ments made yearly to the Inttei on account of the sale pioceeds of 
unified postage and levenue stamps were found to he incieasmgly 
inadequate, tliev weie suitnhlj inci eased m 1924 

^ ^ 

The possibility of separating central and piovincial hanking 
accounts has often been mooted hut ns this is a mattei in which 
it IS necessaiy to move with all possible caution its settlement has 
been postponed Expeiiraents have, howevei, been undeiiaken in 
the United Piovinces in the sepaintion of audit from accounts, the 
foinier leniaining the business of the Central Goveiunient and the 
latter being entrusted to the Provincial Gov eminent These 
experiments weie initiated in two departments only. Education and 
Police, but ns they gave satisfactory results they weie extended to 
all depaitments m Apiil 1926 

^ ^ 
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IIo%v ncli of iij) 

in Indm )9Z%27 

(IVoMficJfl nfid Crntr^l torcllirr.) 



The Rupee of Revenue 1926-27. 

[The bn's!*; of recI.onuiR is tbo f>amo ns that on nliich tbo nccounts nnd 
cstinmtos nrc prcijarod, MorKinR expenses of tbo llnilwnv, Imgntion, Posts 
nnd 'JVlcgrnpliK Dojiartnionts, refunds and tbo JiKe boiiiR deducted from rorc- 
nuo nnd not treated ns oxpondituro ] 
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Erom tlie foregoing slvetcli it inll be seen that if tbe position is 
reviewed over a number of yeais, it is clear that, despite financial 
stiingency, serious economic dislocation, and heavy expenditure, 
tbe country as a whole has been steered gradually into an enviable 
state of prosperity and practically all the provinces have passed 
through their worst financial crises Economic conditions have 
improved in stability and the prospect is more hopeful everywhere 
Eor this, a good deal of credit must be given to the adjustments 
which have taken place during the past few years, in the financial 
relations between the Central and Provincial Governments 

It may be objected that the space devoted in this chapter to the 
Meston Award and to the history and exposition of the existing 
financial arrangements between the Central and Provincial Go- 
vernments in India is somewhat out of proportion to the rest of 
the report, but, indeed, this matter of provincial contributions has 
been one of the most thorny of all the post-Reforms problems of 
India, and the repoit for the year which has witnessed the final 
and complete remission of provincial contributions can, perhaps, 
afiord to neglect one or two other topics of less importance, in 
order to brmg this one the more prominently before the reader 
Again, the financial relations between the Government of India and 
the various Provinces are a subject of great obscurity to the general 
reader who does not want to work through many official reports 
or other publications of a technical kind The foregoing para- 
graphs have, therefore, been written with a view to instructing 
those who desire to understand the working of the government 
machinery in this country, in the structure of what is perhaps its 
most important part 


One more digression of a general kind and we can take up the 
subject of the year’s finances In India two annual budgets, the 
Railway Budget and the General Budget, are presented to the 
Central Legislature The separation of railway finance from the 
general finances of India sprang in the first place from the fact, 
forcibly pomted out by the Committee under Sir William Acworth 
which investigated the Indian Railway system, that the annual 
allotments for railway expenditure were determined from year to 
year with less regard to actual Railway requirements than to thn 
general financial position of India The unhappy results of this- 
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arrangement from the laalnay standpoint weie verj^ clearly demon- 
strated in the Acwoith Report After investigating the matter 
fully, the Government of India came to the conclusion that the 
suggested separation would enable the railways of India to he 
“financed as a business undertaking and would also relieve the Go- 
vernment of many difficulties and doubts When the general budget 
uncoiporated the gross lecjeipts and working expenses of the rail- 
ways, the difference between good and bad trading seasons, and 
good and bad monsoons, meant a difference of several crores of nipees 
in the budget figures Accordingly a scheme was devised separat- 
ing railway finance from the general finances of India and ensur- 
ing to the latter a definite annual contribution from railways 
which was to be the fiist charge on their net receipts What was 
left of the profits after payment of this contribution was to be 
placed to railvay leseiwes on the condition that if the amount 
available for transfei to the reserves should exceed in any year 
Rs 3 Cl ores, one-third of the excess should be paid to general 
revenues This radway reseiwe is to be used to secuie the payment 
of the annual contiibution, to provide, if necessary, for 
arrears of depieciation and for writing down and writing off 
capital, and to strengthen generally the financial position of the 
railways The effect of this arrangement upon the finances of the 
nountry is that the Indian tax-payer is now assured of a regular 
and growing contribution in lelief of taxation from his investments 
in railways, while the task of maintaining a continuous financial 
policy and of distmguishing between a temporary and permanent 
surplus or deficit in accounts is immensely facilitated 

^ ^ ^ 

We can now turn to the finances of the year which, it is hoped, 
-will be given some inteiest for the general readei by the foregoing 
prolegomena The Railway Budget for 1928-29 is the first to he 
presented by Sir George Rainy, the prebent Commerce Member of 
-the Yiceioy’s Council, and he was in the foitunate position of being 
able to present the accounts of a very successful year The yeai 
1927-28 was a record year foi traffic and large reductions in the 
^ost, both of carrying traffic and of repaiiing lollmg stock, had 
been achieved Also, the Railway Board now found themselves in 
^ position to announce substantial reductions in lates and fares with 
the object of stimulating traffic 
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How each Rupee of Expenditure was 
made up in India 1926>'27. 

(Provincial and Central together.) 



The Rupee of Expenditure 1926''27. 

[The basis of reckoning is the same as that on which the accounts and 
estimates are prepared, working expenses of the Railway, Irrigation, Posts 
and Telegraphs Departments, refunds and the like being deducted from 
revenue and not treated ns expenditure ] 
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RaUway Receipts and Expenditure on State Owned lines in India 

in 1926-27. 

FiCupes in CpnnrR 


. ' 9.tc£'PTS (Rs/Oo^/^ 



* The difference of Rs 9 03 lakhs in expenditure is due to adjostmenta 
having been made in the State Railway Stores Accounts 

t The difference of Rs 27 89 lakhs m net gain to Glovernment is due to 
inclusion of Rs 34 61 lakhs on account of net receipts from subsidized Rail- 
ways, Rs 68 67 lakhs on account of Miscellaneous Railway Receipts, Rs 65 64 
lakhs on account of expenditure charged to head 12-Miscellan60us Railway 
expenditure and Rs 9 76 lakhs on account of other adjustments 
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Tho finnl fitiaiioinl rp'^uU'; of 1029-27 tlippollrd mi npprp- 

IioTi'^ion ■ulurli Ind boon cvprc'-'^f'tl in <1jo prcviou*; bufl^ci flint it 
initrbf bo noc'C'=<'ir\* fo (lrm\ T InKbs from tbo Tfmlivaj Ifo'^crio, 
Finoc fbc nrfiial FurpliiF wn'; bipbor fbnn fbo opfimnfrd Biirplus In 
no lo'^s fbnn 1,B0 l.ibbc lVnlin<r mfb fbo lOM'^od ('Phninfcs foi 
1027-28, 8iv Goorpo If un\ nnnonnrpil fbnf tbo (licnpfrmiF floodp in 
Giiionf nntl Onc<n Ind ■?lono(l np prnprc'-F nnh for iibnuf n month ^ 
in Jiih and Anpu*;! and that bv tbo ond of Ootobor all nn'^ioi} 
about tbo financial results of the loar bad p.n'-od mvnv Tlicic 
ap a great incroa'-o of traffic aa roinparod mtli tbo proiioua \cai, 
Tot 111 ppiio of Ibis groat inoroaap m Iraffir, -working oxppn'^oa iipro 
oxppoted fo be (50 1 iKba lpc<; tfinn fbo rstmiiio, rbiofiy on arooiinf 
of fbo drop of 11 nniina jior ton in (bo oo'-t of cod and of larions 
inen‘=uro‘5 taken to <^001110 pcononn A parlnnlarlv notoworlby 
feature of tbo i oar’s Marking Mas tbo reduction under fbo bead of 
jRcpairs and rtfainlonamo of 70 lakbs, Ibis ni sjiife of fbo addition 
of betM-cen GOO and 700 miles of railroad, to be niaintmncd 
Interest charges nniountod to 1,50 lakhs man* oMiiig fo beam 
cnpifnl expenditure on deielapniciit, and depreciation charges 
during 1027-28 amounted to about oO lakhs more than in the pre- 
vious icnr Thus, at the fime mIicii be presented Ins budget, 
Sir George Ifninv expected tbc financial results of 1927-28 to bo a 
gam of over 12] crores from (ommorcial lines, that is, ncarh 3 7o 
crorcs more than in tbo preiions rear Of this gam 1] crores 
■would be absorbed In looses on llio Morking of •'trafegie lines, G 30 
crorcs Mere to go to general revenues, and 1 73 crores fo the Ifnil- 
v.av Ttesenc Sir George Itaiii-v expected that bi ^^arcll the 3]fit, 
1928, that lb, the end of the financial year, the IlailMni Itesene 
would stand at IG crorcs, a very satisfieton result, if mil be ad- 
mitted, of the four vears’ Morkmg sinre IlmlMni Finances were 
separated from General Finances Fnrfbcr, a b ilanee of 0 27 ciores 
was expected in the depreciation fund 

Sir George Rainy announced that the Goieimnenf of India 
proposed to pass on some of tlicse Fuourable results to tbo public 
in the shape of reduced third class passenger fares, parcel infos and 
rates on certain commodities over state-managed lints From 5i 
miles and upwards the reduction in p-iHsenger fares Mould be 
of an anna per mile on tbo East Indian, North Western and 
Indian Peninsula Pailwais On the East Indian and 
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’\resiern Eailways this meant a i eduction of 13 per cent for a 
journey of 300 miles, 16 pei cent for a journey of 500 miles and 
iO pel cent for a journey of 900 miles The corresponding per- 
centages on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway are 11, 13 and 15 
He also mentioned that the Eailway Board proposed to discuss with 
the management of company-owned lines the question of reducing 
fares on them also in order to stimulate the growth of 3rd class 
tiaffic 

Second in importance,” he said, “ comes a substantial reduc- 
tion in the lates for parcels and luggage The figures of past 
years clearly suggest that the present rates aie operating to restrict 
traffic and in another lespect the scale is unsatisfactory because 
it proceeds by 10 seeis (a seei is 2 lbs ) at a time so that a parcel 
neighing 11 seers is charged the same as one weighing 20 seers 
Insti notions will be issued for the introduction of a revised scale 
with 5-seer instead of 10-seei divisions, and for a reduction of the 
rates by 15 pei cent The cost in a full year, if there were no 
increase in traffic, would be Es 74 lakhs, but we have every reason 
to expect a substantial increase 

In the case of goods rates, we propose four reductions which 
should be of substantial benefit to the poorer classes and to the 
agiiculturist At present on the State-managed railways kerosene 
IS carried at a unifonn late which works out at 42 pies (a pie is 
approximately 1 / 12th of a penny) pei maund (about 80 lbs ) per 
100 miles We propose to substitute a telescopic scale which fixes 
lower rates for all distances m excess of 300 miles and drops to 
10 pies per 100 miles for distances in excess of 700 miles This 
reduction means a decrease in freight of 16 per cent for a haulage 
of 500 miles, 35 per cent for 750 miles and 42 per cent for 900 
miles The total cost is Es 28 lakhs a year with the present volume 
of traffic In the second place, we propose to reduce the rates on 
manure and oilcake which vary at present on the State-managed 
railways, to the absolute minimum of a tenth of a pie per maund 
per mile On the East Indian Eilway this means a reduction vary- 
ing from 42 to 54 per cent for distances of 500 to 900 miles In a 
full year the cost is Es 15 lakhs, but moie manure cai-ned means 
larger crops and larger crops means moie traffic for the railways, 
so that the indirect gam to the railways from the concession may 
in the long imn be consideiable The third important i eduction 
IS m the rate for jagiee In this case also we piopose to substi- 
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tute a telescopic scale for a ixnifoim rate at a cost of about Rs 10 
lakbs 111 a full yeai For distances in excess of 500 miles this 
means a reduction using fiom 43 pei cent to 55 per cent at 900 
miles Here also vre look for a substantial increase in tiaf&c 
Finally, we propose to make a small ad 3 ustment in tbe lates on 
grain, pulses and seeds At present tbe i-ates on tbe East Indian 
Railway up to 97 miles and on tbe Roitb Western Railway up to 
232 miles aie bigber than on tbe Gieat Indian Peninsula Railway 
We piopose to lemove tbis distinction at a cost of Rs 12 lakbs a 
year ” 

Stated in terms of financial details, all these concessions mean 
tbat tbe Government Railways aie giving up in a full yeai Rs 1,22 
lakbs in passenger tiafiic eainings, Rs 77 lakbs in otbei coacbing 
tiafdc, and about Rs 1,06 lakbs in goods eainings, tbat is Rs 3,05 
lakbs in all It is anticipated, bowevei, tbat these substantial 
1 eductions will have an immediate effect in stimulating tbe growth 
of traffic and tbat tbe actual loss will not be as great as tbat stated 
in tbe above figures “ We expect,” continued Sii George Rainy, 
“ tbat tbe loss of levenue will not exceed Rs 2 cioies in 1928-29, 
when tbe dates at which tbe i eductions aie likely to become effec- 
tive and tbe probable increase in tmffic aie taken into account ” 

Following bis announcement of tbe reductions in passenger faxes 
and other rates. Sir George Rainy discussed tbe Railway Budget 
Estimate for 1928-29, and, aftei explaining its circumstances in 
some detail, be summed up by saying tbat be expected tbe total 
receipts for tbe year to amount to a little ovei Rs 103 ciores and 
tbe total charges (including tbe loss on tbe stiategic railways) at 
Rs 94 crores, leaving a final surplus of about Rs 9 cioies, of nbicb 
general revenues would take Rs 5^ crores and the lailnav leseiwe 
fund Rs 3j ciores 

As regards capital expendituie during J928-29, Sii Geoige said 
tbat Rs 28 crores will be allotted for this purpose, of nbicb 15 
crores were for open line works, 9 crores for new construction, and 
4 crores for tbe acquisition of tbe Buinia Railways on tbe expi^' 
tion of tbe Company’s contract at tbe beginning of 1929 
transaction bemg m accordance with tbe expressed wished 
Burma Government and tbe Buima Legislative L ' 
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On the subject of new construction Sir George’s remarks are of 
such great interest that they deserve to be quoted in full He 
said — 

" When Sir Charles Innes spoke last year he expressed the 
hope that we should open nearly 900 miles of new line 
this year We have not done quite so well as that, hut 
we expect to open 636 miles and to raise that figure to 
about 800 miles next year The mileage of our con- 
struction programme indeed has now reached a formid- 
able total, for 60 projects, aggregating 2,600 miles, have 
already been sanctioned, and 40 others covering 2,000 
miles are under examination Where the projects are 
so numerous it is difficult to single out any of them for 
special mention, but of those which we propose to open 
next year, the most important perhaps are the Dalton- 
ganj-Barkakhana section of the Central Indian Coal- 
fields Railway, the Kangra Valley line in the Punjab, 
and the Villupuram Trichinopoly line in Southern India 
The lines which will still be under construction at the 
end of the year are for the most part short branches 
or feeder lines to the mam system, but in vanous parts 
of the country there are special features Thus in 
Burma and Assam we are constructing pioneer Imes to 
open out rich but undeveloped country, m Southern 
India the branches will serve densely populated tracts 
where the traffic should at a very early date yield an 
ample return on the capital mvested, in the Pimjab 
they are foi the most part cross connections running 
from east to west and linkmg up the existmg Imes most 
of which run fiom north to south, while m the Province 
of Sind we hope to commence the feeder lines which are 
the natural consequence of the construction of the Sukker 
Barrage To attempt an enumeration of the various 
projects would serve no useful purpose, but I am con- 
fident that any one who studies the Railway Board’s 
Memorandum and its Appendices will realise that they 
are fully alive to their responsibility for extendmg and 
improving the communications of India ” 

^ ^ ^ 
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After tlie Railway Budget, witli its record breaking figures and 
spectacular i eductions in passenger fares and freight charges, the 
General Budget, which was piesented to the Legislature on Febru- 
ary the 29th, 1928, might, as Sir Basil Blackett himself said, be 
regarded as something of an anti-climax It was not so in reality, 
for it continued the cheerful tale of sui pluses, which India has 
perhaps begun now to legard as automatic forgetting the skilled 
and devoted labour which have been employed to make them 
possible Further, it allowed for reductions in the customs tariff 
to the amount of nearly a crore of rupees, whilst imposing no new 
taxation of any sort The absence of the spectacular^ indeed, in 
such a budget as this, is amply outweighed by its inherent sound- 
ness and the national financial stability of which it is a proof 

After reviewing the actual final financial figures for 1926-27, 
which showed a net impiovement of only 14 lakhs over the revised 
estimate — a very encouraging sign of improvement in budgetting 
methods — Sir Basil Blackett proceeded to review the conditions of 
the year 1927-28 During the first ten months the visible balance 
of trade was m favour of India by 37 24 crores as compared with 
27 05 crores a year earlier Both imports and exports of merchan- 
dise had increased in value by 8 per cent , whilst the net imports of 
treasury had diminished by 6|- crores Prices were stable and the 
improved trade figures reflected the advantages of the stabilisation 
of the rupee Sir Basil referred to the reductions in railway 
charges and said that these would give a new stimulus towards busi- 
ness and agricultural prosperity, and these were not the only indi- 
cations that Indian commerce was now advancing steadily and that 
the effects of the post-war trade depression were being steadily 
dissipated 

Turning next to the revised estimates for 1927-28, the Finance 
Member said that in spite of large variations under individual 
heads, and the loss of 45 lakhs due to the abolition of import duties 
on mill stores and machinery in September, 1927, the net decrease 
in customs receipts would be only 10 lakhs since the stoppage of 
the leakage through the Kathiawar ports had benefited the Indian 
customs revenue appreciably Both income-tax and the salt revenue 
yielded results below expectation, but on the other hand, railway 
contribution was greater by 88 lakhs than had been budgetted for 
Military expenditure remained unchanged in spite of the fact 
there had been some savmgs on account of the despatch of I^ 
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hoops to Chinn These savings, howevei, ]iad had to be spent on 
ui gently needed modern equipments foi the army Tlie net result 
of nil this increase was that the total expendituie for 1927-28 stood 
at 127 74 crores and the total revenue at the same figure, including 
a transfer of 1 09 croies fiom the revenue reseiTe fund instead of 
1 72 ciores as originally estimated This small variation in the 
net lesult ivas a fuither reason foi congiatulation on the success 
of the unproved budgettaiy methods 

Sii Basil Blackett dealt next witlx the Ways and Means posi- 
tion Diuing 1927-28, he said, the Indian Grovemment had had 
to meet 30 crores of capital outlaj’^ on railways and 2 crores on other 
foi’ms of capital expendituie Ovei provincial loans and draw- 
ings they had had to find 8 crores, and foi the net discharge of 
debt, 26] cioies Towards these ends, the Government of India 
had laised nipee and steiling loans which yielded 27|^ crores net, 
had obtained 6] crores fiom Postal Cash Certificates and Savings 
Bank Ceitificates, had reduc'^d then balances by ll^- ciores, and 
had met tlie lest fiom miscellaneous sources In the forthcommg 
yeai, 1928-29, capital outlay on railways was estimated to amount 
to not more than 28 cioies including 4 crores for the pui chase of 
the Bui-ma Eailways and 4^ croies on other capital outlay Pro- 
vincial demands would be 7 ciores and the net discharge of debt 
19 crores Cash balances could not bo reduced by more than 2 
crores and it had been decided that, after all othei receipts had 
been taken into account, a loan of 32 croies would be needed, includ- 
ing 13 crores of new money 

Referring to boi rowing opeiatious durmg the cunent year Sir 
Basil said “ In oui anxiety to guard the inteiests of the Indian 
tax-payei and in our desire not to disturb the maiket in Govern- 
ment securities which weie being quoted at rathei higher figiues 
than we ourselves thought to be justified, we did not make the 
terms of our rupee loan as atti active as we possibly should have 
done, and the fact that it was a short-dated loan seems to have 
militated against complete success In the lesult, we had to tide 
ovei temporaiy difficulties by vaiious expedients The re-introduc- 
tion of Treasury Bills in India was in full accordance with our 
plans, as we deliberately desired to improve the financial facilities 
of the Indian money market and check seasonal fluctuations in the 
market for Government securities by this means We found it 
necessaiy, in addition, to resort to external boi rowing, first by rais- 
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iTig^ stpihiij; l)i1K ilio o\ion{ of €") million'- in Knpland in -Tnly 
I.!*;! ^\ln^ll h.uo ‘^nu'o lioen icpanl mul laid l)^ llie i‘-‘?nc of a 
'-(oiliiifr loan of t‘T’ million alioul i inoiidi ipo f'APii '-n, tlio not 
cadi receipts fioin the rnpoo and storimp; loans appegaied only 
27’ riores nlmli irns onh aboni 2 r lores more ilian the not amount 
of debt distbaiped. and as nnub ns n riores less tban flic amonnl 
leqniied foi ]ailn'i\ md ofbei eijiilal onfbn inchidinp (bat of 
rioMiicial Go\ornmenls Tf is no ineonsideiable ncbie\enicnt to 
lia\c finaiued a tajnlal mitl n of fhis mapnitnde in a a ear of laflicr 
ditln nil nioiie\ (ondilioiis. m wbiib oni own ealenlaiions woie npset 
In the fait tint the cajiital exjiondilure was G’ cinies in excess 
of onr onpinal anticipations ” 

London remittanees m tbe lear J027-28 would amonnl to abo^e 
£J0] million of wbicb £2S’ million were expected to be remitted 
tliKiupli tbe mailvot For 1028-20 the remittance figure lias been 
put teiitatneh at £.1() million, wliuli will enable the Indian Go- 
\ernmenl to dose tbe veai witb a iioiiml bilanco As in picMons 
Years, tbe Finance ^fomber quoted ilie niaiKet prices of Indian Go- 
reinment seeniities m India to show bow India’s credit lias im- 
pro^cd in recent ^eals and be said that tbe siicecss of tbe stcilinjr 
loan bad fnrtbcr domonstiatcd tbe iiupio\ement of India’s credit 

lie next quoted debt sfalisfics to sliow tliat tlio lucienso in iho- 
oxteiiial indebtedness of tbe Indian Govcinmcnt during 1927-28 
was consuleiabL less tban tbe amount of tbe sfoiling Joan, and lliat 
in five ^eals since tbe 31st Maicb 1023, pioduc tne debt bad 
ineieascd In ISO eimes and unpiodmtno liad diniinislnil In 7G 
<ioies Ilv tbe end of tbe next acni tbe debt due to 3 aeir? of 
leeenuc debcits fioni 1918-19 to 1922-23 would be pisf about iitpu- 
dated, and, if tbe pieseiit lato of piogicss were maintained, nnjiro- 
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Oovernment liad decided, after careful consideration, that it could 
not be reduced if India -vTas to mate reasonable provision for defence 
under modern conditions 

Under the bead of debt service it was explained that after 81 
lakbs bad been allotted for premium on bonds maturing during 
1928-29 and for 25 lakbs additional provision for bonus on Cask 
■Certificates, tbe debt services still sbowed a saving of 67 lakhs, 
this being tbe result of the general debt and debt redemption policy 
of the Government of India During the five years ending 1928-29, 
the saving on mterest and deadweight debt bad amounted to 
more than 3|- times the increase in provision for debt redemption 
and was ovei a crore more than the actual provision on this account 
in 1928-29 The cost of tbe civil administration showed a nse of 
41 lakbs, but this included a number of items relating to beneficial 
services Expenditure on the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment included over 14 lakbs for tbe further improvement of tlie 
•conditions of service of the lower paid staff The working of the 
Department showed a surplus of something less than Bs 26,000 
■and therefore no reduction in postal or telegraph charges could be 
looked for 

In the final result the total revenue for 1928-29 was estimated 
at 132 23 crores and expenditure at 129 6 crores Thus there would 
be a surplus of 2 63 crores if tbe portion of the provincial contri- 
butions, which was still unextinguished were recovered by tbe 
Government of India Sir Basil Blackett, however, pointed out 
that tbe liability for bonus on Cash Certificates was accumulating 
and was estimated at 3|- crores on the Ist October, 1927 As soon, 
therefore, as finances permitted some provision from the revenue 
over and above that for actual payments would be necessary to 
form a separate fund to enable this increasing liability to be met 
But the surplus now disclosed could be treated as recurrent, since 
tbe budget included a special item of 81 lakbs for premium on 
bonds and since there ought to be further savings in interest 
•charges and increased revenue from taxes on income Even the 
customs revenue should improve, although it would be in the 
interests of Indian trade and industry to reduce the general revenue 
tariff as soon as the financial position allowed On the whole, then, 
the Indian Government proposed that, having regard to their past 
commitments, 2 58 crores of this surplus should be utilized 



nr ihn roni]i!o<(' nml fin »1 n'JinrJinn of jiniMiicinl conirilnitionB 
nnMnr n ‘•in \11 b il it < n nf "i labh^ of iujkps in llio Inulgot 

In cninltuluip }!!•• f'liilppl ‘prcoli Sir lln'^il J]linKt‘ti ?ai(l . — 

" T tliinK li n Innlpi-t \,))n)i both ibc rio\ciinncn{ nnd iho 
<i'Un{’\ < sn M<'U witb ]}kMmtio Wc Ii.nc tnn‘'nlul,\<od 
(b< jrrutuul won ]«••( m> u juid cm now cst.iblisli our 
fro luK iiid iilli> •• {bo I’joMiHM.il no\oiiiinonf‘i, firmly 
md iimilK m tin trombi”' wlnrb wo won for flioni o 
\»Mr npo, bn* whnb b tM' lutboito boon debatable 
pround 'rin* Pr<AiiHes bi\e now no furtbor fenr^t of 
rinijit' I - Hi u h Tbp\ nn proi oal to c irr\ otil the great 
{ i*-L 'dlottid to tlnin m the gocmnnie of India, with 
(lie Kn<iwi(‘dg<. that no p irt of (he re\eniies at tbeir dis- 
pie- il will In di\eitid to ibe Central Goxerninent’p puipo 
'J'he Ccnti il (uocninent too li.is re irbed n new vnntngo 
gjonnd, fjoni wlinb it < in br-gin to t:nr\e\ ibe cnunlry 
abf id Intrude ilK , Ibe finanenl position of tlio 

Go\oinni<nl of India st (>I^^ (o mo to bo sound and pro'i- 
peroiis 1 loin inif'b'tO onwards, it will be (bo pinilogo 
of tin-' lloiisr* ind of nn friend and sut eecsor, Sir Gcoigo 
Sditister, wliose n i ej>t im e of (be post m a ninttor of 
gre it jier'-on il itisfai tion to me, to find no outside 
(1 iiniant to ibe leiurring mrplusos wbicb I hope it will 
be tbiir good foitune to enpn in tbe coming jears, and 
tbe\ will be free to turn tbeir inindp on the one Land 
to new diroetion^ in r.bidi money tan be usofull) laid 
out for Indii’h adMinteinenl , and on tbo otboi baud 
to tilt re-acljustmenl of the burden of taxation nnd to 
tbotie reductions of taxation, so welcome to tax-gatherer 
and tax-pa} er nliKo, which, apart from some minor 
cases and w ith the one big exception of tbe Cotton Excise 
Duty, ba\e been be}ond our reach in my term of office 
I cannot moic fittingly close my statement than with, 
the prayer that no storm from without oi from within 
may descend upon India to disturb the bright prospects 
of financial well-being to which she seems to-day to he- 
justified in looking foiwnrd ” 
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Tills was Sir Basil Blackett’s last budget, for be left India on 
Tetirement at tbe beginning of April In tbis and previous reports 
fiome idea has been conveyed of tbe amazing amount of acbieve- 
ment wbicb be compressed into bis term of ofl&ce in India of a 
little over 5 years He not only raised Indian finances from a state 
of dangerous depiession into tbe position wbicb tbey at present 
occupy, where tbey are tbe envy of practically every government 
in tbe world, but be carried out a number of valuable reforms and 
improvements in financial methods and machinery He carried 
through tbe stabilisation of tbe rupee and bis desire to achieve tbe 
crowning reform of banding over tbe control of Indian finance 
and currency to a Central Bank was frustrated by circumstances 
beyond bis control It is possible that futuie historians of India 
will see in bis handling of tbe Public Accounts Committee one 
of bis most valuable sei vices to India Throughout bis term of 
office as Finance Member Sir Basil Blackett tiied to invest this 
Committee with tbe status and powers enjoyed by its great proto- 
type in England and tbe value of this pait of bis work will, it is 
hoped, grow and increase, although be himself has gone By bis 
restoration of bei finances, be rendered services of incalculable 
value to India, and by bis abolition of Provincial Contributions 
be has given to tbe Provinces large means for improving tbe well- 
being of their people Tbe futuie obseiwei, as be looks about him 
in any pait of British India, will see Sir Basil Blackett’s monu- 
ment m schools, hospitals, dispensaries, loads and tbe other bene- 
fficial works which be will have done so much to bring into being 

^ ^ ^ 

In last year’s report mention was made of a Gold Standard and 
Heserve Bank of India Bill, by which tbe Government of India 
proposed to implement what was by far tbe most important sugges- 
tion of tbe Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
Tbe proposal is not a new one, but tbe Hilton-Xoung Commission 
was tbe first to advocate it wbole-beaitedly, and to demonstrate 
■effectively, aftei thorough examination of tbe subject, tbe con- 
nection between tbe function of gold in India and credit controi 
and tbe correcting mechanism generally Tbe Gold Bullior 
Standard controlled by the Reserve Bank would give India c 
monetaiy system which would be complete, and, when properlj 
understood would satisfy opmion in this countiT Also, tbe crea- 
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tion of the Reserve Bank vrould constitute anothei step in India’s 
progress towards autonomy At piesent her currency policy 
is subject to control by the India Office acting through the Govern- 
ment of India, which is the currency authority in this country 
In fact, the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill, had 
it been passed into law, would have been a sort of financial and 
cuirency counterpart to the Government of India Act, 1919, for 
its ultimate effect would have been to remove the control of Indian 
currency from Whitehall and Delhi to the Indian Reserve Bank 
Unfortunately, as we have already noticed at one or two places 
eailier in this report, the Bank Bill perished in the Legislative 
Assembly very laigely owing to the excitement caused by the re- 
action in certain quarters in this country to the appointment of the 
Statutoiy Commission However, smce the Bill was one of the 
big measures of post-reforms politics and because of its peculiarly 
chequered career, it deserves a fairly extended mention in this report. 

When last year’s report was written the first Gold Standard and 
Reserve Bank Bill framed by the Government of India was being 
considered by a I oint Select Committee of the Council of State and 
tbe Legislative Assembly The Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance had suggested for the bank a governing 
board of fifteen, including one Government official who should not 
have a vote The remaining fourteen were to be Directors of the 
Bank and of these, five, mcluding the Governor and the Deputy 
Governor, were to be nommated by the Government of India, 
whilst the remaining 9 were to be elected by the shareholders, since 
the capital of the Bank was to be share-capital These proposals 
were all incorporated in the Bill, which was introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly in January 1927 

The Joint Select Committee held two sittings, one in Bombay 
from the 30th May to 4th June 1927 and the other in Calcutta 
from 18th to 26th July 1927 The majority of the Select Com- 
mittee quickly disagreed with the proposals m two mam particulars 
One of these points of difference, namely the desire of the majority 
to mtroduce a full value gold com mto the currency, need not 
occupy much attention, for it was on the other pomt of difference 
that the Reserve Bank Bill ultimately foundered This was the 
preference of the majority for a State Bank rather than a share- 
holders’ Bank The majority adhered to their preference thxough- 

u 
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out tlie Calcutta ineotnig and made tlie following proposals for tlie 
composition of the governing hoard Only four of the Directors 
including the Governor and the Deputy Governor should be nomi- 
nated by the Government of India whilst three each should be 
chosen by the elected membeis of the Central Legislature and the 
Piovincial Legislatures respectivelj Of the remaining five, two 
eacli weio to be elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, whilst the last place was to be filled by election by the 
Provincial Co-operatl^e Banks Accordingly, these proposals were 
incorporated in the Bill which was brought befoie the Assembly 
on August 29th vSir Basil Blackett, hoivevei, opposed these 
majoiity pioposals consistently and allowed ft to be known that he 
would drop the Bill rather than allow it to be passed into law in 
a form which might make the policy and directorate of the Reserve 
Bank into objects of political controversy dependent on the chang- 
ing fortunes of groups and paities in the Legislature On August 
29t]i, then, he moved that the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of 
India Bill be taken into consideration In his speech he explained 
the points at issue between himself and those who opposed his 
original proposals and he put foiward a scheme which, he claimed, 
was a fan leconciliation of the varying opinions which had been 
expressed This scheme arranged foi the representation of both 
Indians and Europeans on the governing board of the Bank, the 
former having a majoiity Nine diiectors were to be elected by 
shareholders by the single transferable vote, a pioceeding which 
would ensure representation of drfferent opinions and interests 
among the shareholdeis The Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commeice, the Associated Chambeis of Commerce and Provincial 
Co-operative Banks weie each to elect one director Three directors 
were to be nominated by the Government of India — a proceeding 
which would fully piotect the interests of agriculture and of loca- 
lities and communities winch otherwise might go unrepresented 
Sir Basil argued that the Bank must be a Shareholdeis’ Bank if 
the best and most representative board possible weie to be secured 
The Government of India opposed the election of directors by the 
Legislatures and competent business opinion was with the Govern- 
ment in this matter He asked the Assembly not to risk for the 
sake of this one point a measure which was to transfer control over 
Indian curiency and monetary policy from the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India to a non-of&cial busmess institution 
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Moiiltl ilourr Tinli 111 Imp'- iiul lie n loiulinnik not only 

in fin iiu 0 Inii iiKo in tho politit'tl nnd ooii'^fifuiionnl Inston of tlie 
Ttuli.in Innpiio 

An ox-iiniiuition of tlic'^o n»‘\\ piojin'.nK nill tiliow at once how 
fir ihe\ jL’-o an-'iioniijr all lop-ifiinafo (iiticisin*;, Init theie 

M !•- a email Inn influential epction in the \eepmhh which poisistcd 
hoth 111 the {lenimul for a State IhniK and in tho demand for the 
elec lion of a piopoifion of the dnoitoie In the various legislative 
hodie^ 'Die %oling stiongth in the TToiiec vns admitted hy the 
meet compoteiit ludgcs to he (\onh dnided hot v ecu Sir Basil 
Bhifhett and his opponents^ and it nae imiio-sihle to t-ay which 
wai tho diMsion vould ha^o gone had the i^euc hoen put pqunroly 
to tho \oto In am caep, o\oii if tho Ooaornmont hod won, they 
Mould ha\o done so In a mil row margin jieihnps indeed hy the very 
nai row osf maiein possihlo In those oncumstnmos tho Government 
hid nothing to gain from taking such a decision, for, if it went 
against them, the} lost their Bank Bill with all its gient piomise 
foi tho 0(011011110 future of India, whilst if thet won, the Bonk 
would tome into e\istenco against the detcimined opposition of cei- 
tain powoiful inteiests lioth political and businoss, and, tberefoie, 
Sii Bisil doLuhd to tr\ to come to some rcnsoiinhlo compromise 
with tho opposition On the third daj of the debate lie announced 
th u the Got eminent would gne up the sliareholders pnnciple if 
a satisfacton,* suhstilute could he found One of the leadois of the 
Congress r.nty, ^Ii Rnnitasa I-^engni, had aliead> tabled an 
nniendinenl to the Bill in which he proposed to leplaee the shaie- 
holders as electois h\ a system of electoral colleges Sir Basil said 
that tins suggestion made some appeal to him and that the Go- 
% eminent of India woie willing to accept it in pnnciple piovided 
then acceptance would lesult in the emeigence of a Bill acce^itable 
hoth to them and to the great innjoiit-v of the House Quite n 
number of memheis of the Assemblj’- had their oivn solutions of 
the piohlem, which they weie anxious to see accepted, hut in the 
end it was the electoral college pnnciple which w'as embodied in 
a scheme geneiallj known ns the “ Stock-holders Scheme ” Accoid- 
ing to this scheme the Keserve Bonk w as to be a State Bank with 
all its capital owned hy the Government of India 

Government of India Ilesel^e Bank stock heanng 5 per cent 
interest was to be issued at par in amounts of Rs 100 and multiples 
thereof to an aggregate amount not exceeding the capital of the 

\ 
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Bank No one holder -was to have more than Rs 10,000 wortk 
of stock and every holder had to he either domiciled or ordinanly 
resident in India In each of the major provinces in India and 
in Delhi a register of stockholders was to he kept, and, provided 
there were at least 1,000 stockholders on the register, these were 
to he allowed to elect sixty trustees triennially, who should, in turn, 
elect one director of the Bank Each stockholder was to have only 
one vote for the election of trustees, no matter what the amount of 
his holding might he According to Sir Basil Blackett’s stock- 
holders scheme, therefore, the constitution of the governing hoard 
of the hank would he as follows — One Governor and two Deputy 
Governors, one not votmg , three directors elected hy the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, two hy the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce, one director elected hy the Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Banks, ten hy the Trustees, elected as described above,' and four 
nominated hy the Governor General in Council The other condi- 
tions dealing with tenure of the office of Governor and so on, 
need not occupy us here 

It was at once obvious that this scheme commended itself to 
the great majority of the members of the Assembly, hut, in view 
of its divergence in certain important particulars from the original 
Bill submitted to the Assembly, the Government of India decided 
not to proceed any further with it during the Simla session, hut 
to consider the whole matter carefully at leisure The announce- 
ment of this decision caused keen disappointment in the Assembly 
and a motion for the adjournment of the House was tabled hy way 
of censuie of the Government’s action 

During the interval between the Simla session of 1927 and the 
Delhi session of 1928, the Government of India, after a careful 
study of all the circumstances and after Sir Basil Blackett had 
been to London to discuss them with the India Office, decided to 
come forward with a new Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill 
which reverted to the shareholders piinciple hut retained many of 
the features of Sir Basl Blackett’s suggested compromise When 
this new Bdl was sought to he introduced, however, the President 
of the Assembly refused his sanction to its introduction He relied 
in hiB decision on the procedure of the House of Commons m 
analogous cases The principle had been laid down hy the speaker 
of the House of Commons that when essential alterations were to 
he made m any Bill which had come before the House, the proper 
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Bcfoic wo Icnvo ilio r[ucsiinn of hnnlnup in Jndin it may be 
moniioned tlmi one of tbo icrommcndotions of fclic External Capital 
Commit Ice of lf)24 was that an Indian Tnstilnte of Bankers sbonid 
be formed Tins proposal mot mtli considerable Kipjiort from tlio 
Indian banking- ivoild, .ind tbo Indian Institute of BanKeis bas 
now come into oMstence 
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The 'icoonnt jjnen eailier in this chapter of the provincial loons 
fund, Iniof a?, it nas, let sbons what an important part the fund 
plovs in the hii'inoml organisation of this countn’’ The latest %ear 
foi nhich tile fundj have been audited and of wliioh a leport is 
available is 1926-27 During that year the Provincial Loans 
Pund advanced a sum of Ps 7,29,95,000 to the provinces, of which 
Es 4,30,80,000, 01 69 pel cent was for productive purposes, whilst 
the balance of Rs 2,99,16,000 or 41 per cent was for other purposes 
The cost of new borrowing by the Government of India fell from 
per cent in 1925-26 to 4^ per cent in 1926-27, and the lute 
charged by the fund to its clients was fised at 5 per cent for pio- 
ductii e purposes and 5} per cent for advances for other purposes 


^ ^ ^ 

The 1927 Rupee Loan which was open from the 18th to the 
30th of July was a 4 per cent tax-bearing issue repayable at par 
on the 1st August 1937, or at the option of Government, on or after 
the 1st August 1934, at three months’ notice The issue price 
was Rs 94 8 per cent giving a yield of nearly 5 per cent inclusive 
of premium on ledemption, assuming repayment in 1934, and about 
4f per cent if repaid in 1937 

Subscriptions to the loan were payable in cash, in 6 per cent 
bonds, 1927, or in 5^ per cent war bonds, 1928 In exchange for 
each Rs 100 of 6 per cent bonds^ 1927 and 6^ per cent war bonds, 
1928, tenderers were given Rs 100 of the new loan and a cash bonus 
of Rs 6-4-0 and Rs 12 respectively 

Conditions for the loan were less favourable than in preceding 
years and the Government of India considered that it would be 
impossible to obtain tbeir requirements by the flotation of a long- 
term issue at prices approximately equivalent to the market rate 
They decided, theiefore, to confine the loan to a short-term issue 
mainly for the conversion of eariy maturities As the 1927 bonds 




CHAPTER Vin. 


External Relationsj Military, Aerial and Naval Affairs. 

The traditional isolation of the East and particularly of India 
is now a thing of the past For centuries after Yasco da Gama 
sailed round the Cape and discovered afresh — as many predecessors 
of his from some unknown marmer of the Chalcolithic people 
onwards had done — a sea route from the west to India, this 
country remained divided from Em ope by a broad gulf of time 
Half a year or more it took the infrequent ships from England 
to sight the Malabar Coast, and until the coming of steam the 
gulf remamed as broad as ever, impassable except by those few 
whom duty, or the quest for fortune, impelled to brave the long 
journey to the distant, half fabulous East But in the Comet 
steamed down the Clyde out of the mediaeval into the modem age 
which did not begin until mechanical invention started the pro- 
cess of annihilating time and space and transforming the condi- 
tions of human existence Karachi is now within 60 or so flying 
hours of London, and the submarme cable long ago made England 
and India one as far as the interchange of news and mformation 
IS concerned Railways, steamships, and the immediate trans- 
mission of news, have for many years past jomed India to the 
general economic system of the world and made her one of the 
constituents of the world market In these material things, then, 
the evidence of our senses is proof of the assertion with which this 
chapter opens But its deeper meanmg is not quite so obvious 
For years after the establishment of British Ride, India remained 
an essentially isolated, self-centred political and cultural system 
TTith the affairs of the outside world, and even with those of the 
lest of the British Empire she had no concern, and it was not until 
after the assumption of the Government of India by the Crown 
that her educational system and the growth of a habit of over- 
seas travel by her people gradually broke down some of the 
barriers to mental and spiritual intercourse with the western world 
Qf the forces which have shaped the events, of Indian history 
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t(T ur of tin* I'nifid ICingdotn »nd the Dritnli Ihiipire e\er *.inre 
Ini (.oM'iniuMil poM'd intti Krill*.!! hand*. lint (hiH roncern wa*. 
f»nl\ reninte mid niideiitd I'lilil rerenll\ the people of India 

• uwld not ft'ol <h it the\ Inid am Iniiig intt ri'f-t in aiieh iiiatteih 
':iin e lhe\ h nl ini \nn e in them and vert* not even in direct contact 
\ nil tin 111 Sun e the war, however, hei iinpioved intcrnniinml 
i-t.itn*. In I growing,' eemioniic el ihe in tin* world, and hei repie> 

• Mitai'on in the liiipiiiil ('onfereiit es have provided her witli lioth 
fin intiiiiive uitl the need for lnKin£r a eloce iii(ere‘.t m world 
politn*. uid afTiu*. hurlher her intern'ilioinl status is different 
III. V fisiin wlnt it w 1*. in IIM foi -.lie nltnined original ineiiihei- 
phiji of the League of X ilioiis ns one of sjgn'ilories of the Treatv 
of Vor'^ailles In thtne negotiatioiirt Ills Miijestj King George V 
was represented for India In the Kight Ifon’ldo Kdwin Samuel 
Jfontague, M P , ITifi .Serrelarv of State for India, and Major- 
General IIip ITighnes*. >fahar.ija Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, 
GCST, GOTE, GCVO, KOB, ADC, Mnhninja of 
Bihnnir Indi.i (huR olitaiiied separate representation and lieeame 
an original meinher of the Le igue of NalioiiR as a icsuH nf hei 
FoniccR during the w ir Again, (he presence of largo nnmhere 
of lier nationals in various parts of the British Empire has forced 
her to tale an interest in the domestic polities of the Dominions 
and Crown Colonies, and in Imperial polities in general, especially 
when those are concerned with (he Near East and Asm Thus, ns 
one of the memhers of (he British Commonwealth, and now ns n 
member of the League of Xations, India has found her intrest in- 
sciisiblv widened and attracted outwards until very few parts of 
the world nie left in which hlic has no interests of any kind 


^ ^ 
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Tuining now from tliis wider topic, we see tliat India lias 
liei own external inteiests wliicL aie peculiar to herself and iihich 
fall hioadly into two classes sharply distinguislied from each other 
There aie hist hei relations with her immediate neighbours on her 
landwaid side, and secondly her guardianship of the interests of 
her people overseas, most of whom are living in some part or other 
of the Eiitish Empire. The problems raised by this second class, 
as alieady indicated, are ultimately pioblems of Imperial politics, 
whilst the former resolve themselves primal ilj^ into problems of 
defence This latter dictum does not mean of couise that India 
constantly apprehends danger from all her neighbours across hei 
land frontiers. Such a notion is far from the truth as the follow- 
ing brief desciiption will show 

The land frontiera of India are about 6,000 miles m length. 
The boundary of Indian Baluchistan marches with Persia on 
the West and with Afghanistan on the North, the three countries 
meeting at the famous mountain of the Black King (Koh-i-Malik- 
Siah) the most westerly point of India Ei om this lonely peak 
starts the Durand line, which, leaving Baluchistan at the Gumal 
liver, runs some hundreds of miles north by east demarcating the 
boundaiy between Afghanistan and India, and for a considerable 
distance bordering the well-known belt of Pathan tribal territory 
which since 1894 has been formally included m India Tibet 
borders about 1,500 miles of India’s frontier and beyond Burma, 
our frontier divides us for about a thousand miles from Chinese 
territory South of the Chinese frontier, Burma touches part of 
Prench Indo-China for a hundred miles and then marches for 600 
miles with Siam 

Any study, however brief, of North-West Erontier history 
and policy, will show the North-West Erontier problem becoming 
more and more complex and difficult as communications improve 
and weapons of piecision are perfected It is usual to regard the 
North-Western Erontier problem as being concerned only with the 
relations between the Government of India and the Warlike tribes 
who inhabit the stretch of difficult mountam country between the 
administrative border and the Durand Lme But, in truth, these 
are nothmg more than one factor in a problem of far wider scope 
Leaving aside the domestic question of the most desirable form of 
Government for the North-West Erontier Province, a question 
about which there has been some controversy since the inauguration 
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of tlie leformed constitution in tlie other provinces of India and 
wliicli, as we have seen in the first chapter, is now a factoi of much 
importance in the Hindu-Muhammadan problem, there is also the 
Intel-national aspect of the problem and the vital military problem 
with which the other aspects of the frontier policy are intimately 
hound up 

From the dawn of history the North-West Frontier has been 
the gateway into India through which have poured Persians, 
Greeks, Scyfhians, and Muhammadans Before the keys of the gate 
passed into British hands with the conquest of the Punjab m 1849, 
the threat of an invasion by Napoleon Bonaparte and the ambitious 
schemes of the Emperor Paul of Russia had caused the British 
to look anxiously to the North-West and begin their North-West 
Frontier policy untimely with embassies to Persia and Afghanistan 
Malcolm and Elphmstone were the forerunners of a long Ime of 
distinguished “ politicals ” who for the past three or four genera- 
tions have been both the mstniments and the makers of British 
policv on the North-West Frontier The mamtenance of a sound 
policy on the North-West Frontier in India must always hold a 
foremost place among the pre-occupations of any Indian 
Government 

The day-to-day frontier problem is provided by the relations 
between the Government of India and the tribes who live between 
the administrative border and the Durand Line, and is a problem 
partly diplomatic, or, as it is called m India, “ political,” and 
partly military The political officers guide the tribes as far as 
they can along the path of peace and friendliness with India, 
whilst the various armed civil forces on the frontier supported 
when necessary by the troops stand by to repel raids or more serious 
aggressive actions by the tribesmen The military history of the 
frontier' has been adequately written more than once, but its 
“ political ” history still remains unchronicled as a whole A 
luthlesslv compressed summary of this historv is given below, but 
first it will be as well to describe briefly the physical features of 
the North-West Frontier 

The North-West Frontier, as the term is commonly understood, 
means the whole tract of country which runs from the Hindu Kush 
in the noith down to the Arabian Sea, including the North-West 
Fiontier Province and Baluchistan This territory lies mainlv to 
the West of the Indus The Hazara District, it is true, lies east 
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of tlie iivei, but geogiapbically and ethnically it belongs partly to 
Kashinoie and pnitly to the Punjab, and the tubes on its border, 
who me mostly somewhat backwaid olf-shoots of the gieat 
Yusafzai tribe, do not present such a formidable pioblein as do 
the war-like and well-aimed people on the borders of the foui 
trans-Indus Distiicts In this laige aien we distinguish the fiie 
settled distiicts of the frontier piovincc and the so-called tians- 
boidoi, that is, the stretch of mountam countiy between the ad- 
imnistiative boidox and the Durand Lme whose inhabitants pro- 
\ide what no Lave called tbe day-to-day pioblem of the fiontier 
Stretching all along the administrative bolder and, thrusting for- 
ward into the hills hoio and theie, ns in the Malakand, and in the 
Khyher, Hurrnm, Tochi and Pazmak valleys, and along the Zhob 
Pond which runs through the Sherani counti-y south of Waiziiisian 
aie militniy cantonments, or posts held hy regulais, militia, 
Prontiei Constahulaiy, or IDiassndars, whilst at the north and 
south respectively of the long lino stand the two gient bastions — 
Peshawar and Quetta 

The tiansborder tubes are Imked to each othei from NotUi to 
South, and militarj' operations against any one of them aie apt to 
produce sympathetic effects among the others These tubes are 
among the hardest fighters in the whole world and only picked 
and highly trained tioops can compete with them on any thing 
like equal terms in their own. hilis They aie believed to number 
noaily three millions, of whom at least half aie males and of 
the latter close on thiee quarteis of a million are regarded as 
adults and fighting men Their armament has vastly increased 
withm the last few y^ears, and as long ago as 1920 there were 
believed to he not less than 140,000 modern rifles m tribal teiritory 
The Mahsuds alone can aim effectively about 12,000 men, out of 
a total of 16,000, whilst the Waziis can similarly aim 10,000 out 
of a total of 23,000 fightmg men The difficulty of the military 
problem presented by the frontier tribes can thus he appreciated 

^ ^ ^ 

It is possible to distinguish two different parts of the trans- 
border which present two somewhat dissimilar sets of conditions 
One part is the territory which stretches fiom north of the Kabul 
Piver to Waziristan, whilst the second is Wazmstan itself The 
lelatious between the Indian Ghivernment and the tubes mhabiting 
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tlie first of tlie above divisions have m lecent years been satisfac- 
tory on tbe whole Noitb of tbe Kabul River are great chiefs 
like the Mehtai of Chitial, the Kawab of Dir, and the Wall of 
Swat These may fight among themselves, but they all desire 
friendly lelations with India Trade between this section of the 
transborder and India is active and the Swat River canal finds em- 
ployment for many hardy spurts who might otherwise make a 
living by committing crime mside British India South of the 
lands of these great chiefs are the Mohmands, Afridis, and 
Orakzais, all of whom have far too many connections with India to 
fight except on any but the most serious grounds Waziristan, 
however, until very recently presented a very different face Its 
people are fanatical and intractable to a degree, and had until 
a few years ago come less under British mfluence than any other 
of the great transborder tribes The Indian Government have 
conducted seventeen active operations against them smce 1852, and 
four smce 1911, the latest of which provided the most desperate 
and costly fightmg m all the histoiy of the North-West Prontier 
Also as one goes from north to south of Tribal Temtoiy, one finds 
that the constitution of tribal society grows steadily more and more 
undisciplined as one approaches Waziiistan, where, until the last 
few years, a state of chaotic license prevailed in which every 
man was a law to himself and a well-armed bullet was more effec- 
tive than any consideration of light and lustice 

Rrom the Sikhs, the British mherited only a haphazard, un- 
scientific, and ill-defined frontier line They took over no policy 
or system of undei standmgs or agreements, and for a whole 
geneiation the Indian Government limited its frontier policy to 
abstention from mterference m the troubled affairs across the ad- 
ministrative border, tempered by fleeting punitive expeditions 
against individual tribes when necessary But the advance of 
Russia m Central Asia and the ambiguous behaviour during the 
seventies of Rst century of an Amir of Afghanistan emphasised 
once again the importance of the lattei country to Indian frontier 
policv, whilst the long and mostly scholastic dispute between the 
supporters of the rival ‘ forward ’ and ' close border ’ policies had 
at any rate made clear the importance of the transborder tribes m 
the event of India’s having to conduct militarv operations west 
of tbe administrative border These things, fortified by Maioi 
Sandeman’s striking success in ' ctmciliatmg the hitherto hostile 
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Balucli tribes to the soutb, a success wbicb bad alieady become 
evident by tbe end of tbe seventies, brought about a change in the 
Government of India’s views on frontier policy They began to 
realise that they ought at any rate to hnow something of what 
was happening in the frontier hills and that they ought if possible 
to try to keep friendly relations with the tribes The establishment 
of the Khybei Agency at the end of the seventies was the first 
step in a new policy which has arrived, vid Loid Curzon’s 
memorable Frontier settlement, at the policy which is now being 
followed in Wazinstan, that is, in the most inti actable and diffi- 
cult part of the frontier This policy is a development of Lord 
Curzon’s policy, which, in its turn was an adaptation of Sandeman’s 
methods in Baluchistan to the different conditions of the North- 
West Frontier The essence of Sandeman’s system was friendship 
with and suppoif; of the tribal chiefs so long as they behaved veil, 
and the provision of employment for the tribesmen in levies, police, 
and other forms of service Sandeman, in fact, gave both the 
Baluch chief and his followers material incentives to good 
behaviour, and a stake in peace and order A part of Baluchistan 
was taken under direct British control and British influence was 
established throughout the rest of the country Lord Curzon’s 
settlement has been well described as a mistuie of the Sandeman 
and ' close border ’ systems The tribesmen were paid to ]jrotect 
their own country and the Indian border, and regular troops were 
vnthdrawn from advanced positions and leplnced by tribal militias 
But there was no occupation of tribal country and no attempt at 
nnv administration, however loose, up to the Durand Line except 
in the Wnna, Tochi, and Kurram Valleys wheie an infoimal 
administration on lines suitable to tribal conditions met with much 
success Thus the North-West Frontier was not “ Sandemanised ” 
bv Lord Curzon Dntil the outbreak of the Great Wal, this policv 
seiwed its purpose admirably, but during tbe gieat unrest from 
1014 onwards, the Curzon system, like so many other older and 
more maiestic institutions, bioke under the mightv nrcscuie All 
thioiigh the War, it was a question, at any rate on the Waziiistnn 
'Jide, of holding on grimly and waiting for better days The 
third Afghan War in 1919 sent along the whole fiontier a new 
wave of unrest which broke in Waziristan in the bitteiest aiid most 
determined fighting which the Government of India have ever hod 
to undeitake on the Noith-West Frontier When peace was res- 
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toied once nioie it was lealised tliat the time had come to try 
to settle tlie “ political ” pait of the Fiontiei problem once and 
for all, and that the attempt should begin in the old frontier 
storm-centre Waziiistan 


¥ ^ ^ 

The new policv is essentially positive and constiuctive in 
■character It is a fonvaid policy in the very best meaning of the 
word, for it is not a policy of militaiy conquest, hut of civilisation 
Its central features aie the opening of Waziiistan to civilising 
influences and giving to the tribes a stake in the administiation 
of law and older Since 1920, fine highioads have been diiven 
thinugh the hills of Waziristan linking the tianshoider posts with 
military posts in the leai and tiibal levies oi Elassadars, find- 
ing their own rifles and ammunition, have been enrolled to police 
the country Tlius the spirit of self-government among the tubes 
of Waziiistan and their sense of responsibility will he kept alive, 
whilst British influence and economic forces will woik steadily to 
destiov the causes which for centuries have kept these virile people 
ns mill del ers and robbers We shall see shoitly what measure of 
■success has already attended this policy, but first we may glance 
quickly at the existing system of boidei defence in order to com- 
plete this part of our survey of frontier policy 

The Civil Defence forces of the l^orth-West Frontier Province 
fall into two main categories — ^those which are established on the 
settled side of the border and those which are definitely a trans- 
frontiei corps Of the former, there are first the -village pumuit 
paities, or Chighas, who are obliged both by law and bv custom to 
turn out for defence or p-ursmt whenever a raid occurs Govern- 
ment provides each -village in the raiding area with a certain num- 
ber of rifles for the use of the Chighas, but these are otherwise 
entirely unorganised and are not in the service of the Cro-wn 
To co-operate -with these Chighas when more prolonged opera- 
tions are necessary, selected members of the -village communities 
were organised mto le-vies, dra-wn from the same sources as the 
Chiqhas, but pledged to full or part time service, and receiving 
aims, ammunition, and pay from the Indian Government, eithe- 
directly oi through the local Khans who often act as both oS'V'? 
and organisers of the corps 



The District Police, of course, exist on the border just as in 
eveiy other pait of British India, but the unsettled conditions 
theie render it necessary for them to be better armed than other 
civil police foices, otherwise their work differs little from that 
of the District Police in other provinces 

But the back-bone of the defence organisation on the adminis- 
tered side of the border is the Frontier Constabulary This foice 
stands between the Police and the regular military forces, and its 
main function is the prevention of raids and the capture of raiders 
and outlaws It patrols the border and ensures the safety of roads 
and communications generally The British oflicers are menihers 
of the Imperial Indian Police seconded from their own service 
Its posts ore mainly on the edge of admmistered teiiitor}’’, but 
many of its opeiations take place across the border 

The Trans-Frontier Civil Corps are three — the Kurram Militia, 
the Tochi Scouts and the South "Woziristan Scouts The Fun am 
Jfilitia IS a force mainly raised locally to preserve order in the 
Kurram Volley, which is only a semi-administered area and con- 
tains no other forces of the Crown except those connected with 
a small air base at Arawali near Parachinar The Tochi Scouts 
and the 'Wa/iristan Scouts are intended to maintam British political 
control in Forth and South 'W’aziristan respectively and to pre- 
vent raiding through "Waziristan into the settled districts They 
recruit only a very small proportion of local tnbesmen All three 
corps are officered by British officers seconded from regiments of 
the Indian Aimy 

The Kliassadars are tribal levies raised for the Agency tiacts 
to act as tribal police and to protect commimications through their 
tnbal territory They are much more highly paid than either the 
Levies 01 the Police or Constahulary, partly because they have to 
find all their arms, ammunition and equipment, and partly in older 
to attract the best ipen to the service and to secure the good be- 
haviour of themselves and their fellow tribesmen through feai of 
loss of a considerable income Hitherto, they have been employed 
only in the Khyber Agency, where they number nearly 1,400 men, 
in the Kohat Pass, through which runs the road from Peshawar to 
Kohat the next British district to the south, and in Waziristan. 
where the length of the new communications and roads makes it 
necessary to employ over 3,500 men 
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It 16 imfoituuately not possible for ns to sny this year, ae 
we did last year, that the condition of the Frontier has been one 
of almost absolute peace, for apart from the expulsion of Hindus 
from tlic Khvber, the Indian Government came into conflict on 
the Peshavai Bordei with certain sections of the Mohmand tube 
wliose countify was the scene of disturbances in June, 1927 During- 
the previous month, an ill-affected Mullah, after a vigorous course 
of preaching, succeeded in gathering an armed force — not at all 
easily, it might be mentioned, owing to the opposition of a famous 
old frontier firebrand, the Haji of Turangzai — and on the 4th of 
Jime it crossed the border and attacked our outpost line Air 
action was token against these hostile tribesmen on the 6th and 
7th of June and they were dispersed after suffering about 60 
casualties The Royal Air Force incurred no casualties and the 
ground troops which had been gathered had no need to go into 
action owing to the refusal of the enemy to show himself after 
his introduction to the Air Force Though the circumstances were 
perhaps too unusual to peimit the drawing of sweeping conclusions, 
food for thought is given by the swiftness with which this minor 
campaign was brought to an end and also the fact that the rising 
was suppressed with no casualties on the side of the Crown foices 
and veiy few on the side of the enemy 

^ ^ ^ 

South of Peshawar there has taken place on the Kohat Border 
a certain amount of trouble -with which however the Indian Govern- 
ment had no primary concern The first instance of this occurred 
inside the Orakzai tribe, who inhabit the mountains to the South 
and "West of Afndi country This tribe, like one or two other 
of the fiontier -tribes has members of both of the two sects of 
Muhammadans — the Shias and Sunnies — ^withm its ranlcs There 
IS an age-old religious feud betw^een these two sects which has 
led to brisk fighting between them on many occasions since the 
British first came into touch -with them, and on more than one 
occasion in the past the leading Shia Sayid has been forced to 
take lefuge in British territory on account of the aggression of 
the Tirah Sunnies Dm mg the year under review, about the 
middle of August, 1927, a large Afridi force assisted by Sunni 
Orakzais attacked the Shiah Orakza.is, overran their country by the 
23rd August and drove most of the clan out of tribal territory inte 
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“fclie Koliat distiict HaTuig done tlijs, tlie Sunnies divided up tlie 
conqueied lands among themselves The losses in this tribal fight- 
ing were very heavy the Shiahs alone owned to 125 hilled, and 
they admittedly gave at least as good as they got The stubborn- 
ness and t^alour of their resistance were lemarkable The Chief 
Commissioner lost no time in taking up the lole of peacemakei and 
threw his influence on the side of the restoration of normal condi- 
tions in Tirah After protracted negotiations, the Afiidis agieed 
do surrender then claims to the Shiah Orakzai lands conqueied by 
them, but the Sunni Orakzais, up to the time of wilting, have main- 
tained their unwillingness to accede to the wishes of Government 
"There are signs, howevei, that the expelled tribesmen are obtam- 
ing a growing sympathy among the Pathan community at large, 
and influential Afridi and other leaders aie exeicising their influ- 
'cnce with the chief Orakzai priest. Mullah Mahmud Akhunzada, 
the organiser of the attack, to piocure then return to then healths 
and homes 

South, again, of the Orakzais the Xurram was the scene dui mg 
the year of some liveliness, for there was consideiable raiding and 
counter raidmg on the Kurram Boidei in puisuance of the old feud 
existing between the Jajis of Afghanistan and the Tmis of the 
Kuiram valley In April it was reported that the villageis of 
Pathan territory had destroyed the headworks of the Titim 
Channel, which is situated in Biitish territory close to the border, 
and that they weie resisting the attempts of the Tuns to repan 
the damage done A meeting took place between our Political 
Agent in the Kurram and the Hakim of Chamkanni, an Afghan 
Official, on the Ist of May, and as a result the work of lepair 
was successfully carried out 

Several subsequent affrays took place between tbe parties, of 
'which the most serious occurred on the 26th of July, 1927, in 
the vicinitv of Kotri village A iomt Anglo-Afghan commission 
IS shortly to assemble on the holder to settle past tribal claims 
and counter claims and to effect, if possible, a permanent settle- 
ment of Jaji-Tun affairs 

w ^ ^ 

But anv historian of Indian Hoilh-’Western Frontier affans 
in these days is ]ustified in reg.ardmg "Waziristan as still the most 
■>impoitant part of the subject, and our introductory account of 
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frontier Jiistoiy and aftairs will sliow the leason wlij^ It is, theie- 
fore, particularly gratifying to he able to report that the great 
civilizing and pacifying policy which the Government have been 
cai lying on for some years m this ancient storm centre is still 
proceeding steadily towards its goal During the yeai nndei review 
Waziristan has been in the fortunate position of having no serious 
instances of turbulence to record, and there has been a continuation 
of the progressive improvement in conditions, which augurs well 
foi the mamtenance of peace Many tours which would have been 
impossible four or five years ago have been made by Political 
officers, including one to the summit of the Pre Ghal, the highest 
mountain m Waziristan Two important roads, Wana-Sarwebai 
and Idak-Thal, have been put m hand and it is hoped to make- 
substantial progress with their construction during 1928-29 A. 
leassuring feature about these works is the readiness with which 
the Mahsud and Wazir tribesmen, who of late years have not taken 
kindly to honest toil, have participated m the labour, thereby 
diverting considerable funds from alien to tiibal pockets 

No marked activity m the matter of Education in tribal country 
took place during 1927, but the Government of India have xmder 
consideration an extensive scheme, which, it is hoped, will be 
put mto effect without delay, for a five-year programme for the- 
openmg of schools in tribal country All accounts pomt to a 
growmg demand in these areas, and particularly in the previously 
backward Waziristan, for the benefits of education 

Theie IS nothing of any particular interest to mention in con- 
nection with the five settled districts of the North-West Erontiei 
Province except, perhaps, a serious fire which broke out in the most 
densely populated quarter of Peshawar Citv on the morruno- of 
Octobei 7th 1927 The fire raged for 24 hours before it was 
bi ought under control Two persons were killed and 17 mjured 
and property estimated at approximately one croie of rupees w'- 
destioved The behaviour of the population throuo-honr 
admirable 

^ ¥ w 

In Baluchistan the year was one of chequered forranes 
economic point of view, but satisfactory as ro adininfst"''"*^^ , ^ 

(ions Both the spring and tbe autumn sowinys had -- - 

ed through lock of ram, whilst a severe plaen#?^ ^ 
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immense damage in tlie autumn Over a good deal of tlie provmce, 
•theiefoie, cultivators weie liaid Iiit and Government advances had 
to 1)0 made somewhat freely m order to enable them to pui chase 
-seed giain and cattle and to improve their souices of wntei -supply 
Howevei, law and older were not affected by these not inconsider- 
able calamities, and, although the usual incidents associated with 
a wild and nomad population Ining on a sparsely inliabited border 
xwere not entiiely absent, their number was not excessive 

^ ^ ^ 

India’s relations with Persia have remained fiiendly through- 
-out the year and Negotiations are still proceeding between His 
Majesty’s Goveinment and the Goveinment of Peisia in respect 
of the Aeiral loute to Kaiachi There is little to report in con- 
nection with the Persian Gulf Eaily in 1927 the abduction of 
■fliree Hindu boys from Haiachi and their sale in the Gulf was 
'brought to the notice of the Indian Government Immediate 
action was token and through the efforts of the Political Eesident 
in the Persian Gulf all thiee boys were recovered and sent back to 
"Karachi A searching enquiry into the alleged existence of a 
regular traffic of this sort, established the absence of anythmg 
like a legular traffic in slaves from India whether from the British 
In /I in or the Indian States of Kalat (includmg Kech Mekran) and 
''Las Bela, and demonstrated the success of the Indian Political 
authorities in the Gulf in rescuing the few mdividual Indians who 
were kidnapped into slavery on the Arab coast Steps were taken 
to ensure further co-operation m cases of this kind between the 
Indian authoiities and Biitish officials in the Persian Gulf 

The Poreign Secretary, Sir Denys Bray, paid a flying visit 
- during the year to the Gulf to inspect the British Agencies there 

^ ^ ^ 

Cordial relations continue to be maintained with the neigh- 
'bouring Kingdom of Nepal His Highness Maharaja Sir Chandra 
Shumshere Jung, the distinguished veteran Prime Minister of 
'Nepal, though not in the best of health, accepted an invitation to 
-visit India, and came privately to Calcutta in December, 1927 
"Unfortunately His Highness’s health precluded the possibility of a 
-public visit, but it is hoped that it will be possible for him to give 
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India an opportunity of ollenug him a suitable welcome on some 
future occasion 

The fiibt railway conneciing India amIIi Nepal uas opened by 
His the Mnliaiajadlniaja of Nepal on tbe IGtb Pebruaiy 

1927 in the picscnce of a laigc gatlieiing of Nepalese notables 
and officials 

^ ^ ^ 

Conditions for the 192G I’llgi image to Mecca and Medina weie 
on the whole good, and the Iledjaz Go^ eminent succeeded admir- 
ably in their piime lesjiousibility of enabling the pilgiims to leach 
!Mecca and letuiii from it again in safety The pilgi image was 
also compaiatively' free from disease, and foi this too the Hedja/ 
authoiities deserve credit Then success in this matter was laigely’ 
due to satisfactory’ aiiangements foi the supply of food 

In Febiuaiy 1927 ITis Ma]esty’s Government announced their 
decision to assume lespousibilitv for the political and militaiy 
control of Aden with ellect fiom the 1st Apiil, 1927, and arrange- 
ments to give effect to this decision aie in tram 

^ ^ ^ 

The two previous numbeis of this repoit have both contained 
references to the abolition of slavery in one or othei of the areas 
on India’s peiimetei, and it is satisfactoiw to know that this 
humane woik has furthei progressed during the year under review 
On the confines of Burma in the East, in Chitial on the North, 
and in Baluchistan on the West, slave leleasmg operations in 
various forms have been cairied on On the Burmese Erontier the 
area Iniown as the Triangle, that is, a tract of country on the north 
lying between the Mali Hka and the H’Mai Hka livers, which 
are the two main tributaries of the Irrawaddy has again been the 
theatre of operations The expedition which visited the Triangle 
last open season succeeded in releasing over 4,000 slaves, but the 
results were unfortunately marred by a treacherous attack lesult- 
ing in the death of a most promismg officer and of two loyal and 
brave members of the Burma Military Police Measures are being 
continued to free the remainmg slaves and to prevent those 
emancipated from relapsmg into their former condition 

Slaves released in the Hukawong valley durmg the previous 
season, as described in the Report for 1925-26 were found to he 
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oomfoilably settled in newly established Milages and appeared quite 
contented Ihe nork of consolidating the lesults already attained 
IS going on 

In Cliitial ehiorts are being made by Uis Highness the Mehtar 
to put an end to the “ Khanazad ” system The process, however, 
must necessarily be a gradual one, foi there is no land to spare 
for the support of the emancipated seifs The method which His 
Highness is pursuing at piesent is to Older the landholders, who 
are the feudal chiefs of the Khanazads, to set aside a certain amount 
of land foi these in their own villages The Khanazads are thus 
enabled to become tenants m then own right, though they have to 
continue to work for their old masteis for some time longer 

In last year’s report an account was given of the promulgation 
of a decree by His Highness the Khan of Kalat abolishmg slaveiv 
tliroughout his dominions During the year, the chief event m 
Kalat was the implementing of this decree Both the Political 
Agent in Kalat and the Chief Officer of the Kalat State made a 
number of extensive tours in connection with this work and the 
process of turning the agricultural slaves into tenants and of the 
liberation of their wives and families proceeded smoothly The 
freeing cf domestic slaves was not so easily achieved It may how- 
ever now be confidently asserted that the liberation of slaves of 
all kinds throughout the State has been both successful and com- 
plete, and such has been the thoroughness with which His High- 
ness’s orders have been carried out and of their effect upon t^he 
minds of the people that only one attempt of evasion of the law has 
since come to light 

Lastly, the system of slaverv has been disavowed by two of the 
greatest of the Baluch tribes the Mains and the Bugtis In both 
these countries slaves had existed for a very long period They 
were for the most part descendants of captives taken in war 
While their physical condition and treatment was by no means 
bad, their social life had sunk to a very low state In October 
of this year the Marri and Bugti Tumandars, as the Baluch tribal 
chiefs are called — signed agreements accepting the principle of 
abolition of slavery throughout their countries There is no doubt 
that the proUiulgation of this reform was strongly opposed by the 
tribesmen and much credit is due to the Tumandars for havmg 
so far overcome the prejudices of their tribesmen 
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Eelations between InHia and Afghanistan remained coidial 
tbroiigbout the year 

^ ^ ^ 

As fai as the lelations between tbe Indian Goveinment and 
the Indian States are concerned tbe outstanding event was tbe 
appointment by tbe Secretary of State of a Committee “ to lepoit 
upon tbe lelationsbip between tbe Paramount Powei and tbe 
Indian States, witb particulai lefeience to tbe rights and obliga- 
tions arising fiom Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads, and usage, 
suffeience and other causes, and, secondly, to enquire into tbe finan- 
cial and economic relations between Biitisb India and tbe States, 
and to make any recommendations that tbev may consider desir- 
able or necessaiy for tbeir more satisfactory adjustment ” Tbe 
Committee which is under tbe chairmanship of Sir Hai court Butler, 
nCSI, G-CIE, late Goveinoi of Buima, has as its members — 
Colonel tbe Hon’ble Sidney Peel, DSC, and W S Holdswortb, 
E C , Ylnenan Professor in English law and as its Secretary, 
Lieut -Colonel G D Ogilvie, C I E , of tbe Indian Political 
Bepaitment Tbe Committee toured in a number of Indian States 
during tbe cold weather of 1927-28 and left in Apiil 1928 foi 
England where more evidence on tbe subject matter of tbe enquiry 
will be beard 

^ ^ ^ 

Such IS tbe lecord of tbe year in tbe first of tbe two aspects 
into which Indian external affaire are divided Tbe second of these 
aspects IS made up of tbe affairs of Indians overseas, which con- 
tinued to be satisfactory during tbe year undei review But before 
turning to them we may with advatage review tbe most important 
features of Indian emigration 

Geneially speaking, this has been of two kinds Unskilled 
labour has for very many years gone abroad either imder now obso- 
lete system of indenture, as to Natal, tbe West Indies, Fiji, and 
Mauritius, or under some special system of reciuitment such as 
was adopted for emigrants for Ceylon and Malava Tbe second 
kind of emigration, which naturally followed tbe first when it bad 
attained sufficient dimensions, is tbe emigration of skilled worlanen 
and members of tbe professional classes Tbe whole emigration 
policy of tbe Indian Government was altered during 1922 bv the 
Legislature and embodied in a new Emigration Act which pro- 
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claimed assisted emigration of unskilled labour to be unlawful, 
excopt for sucb countries, and on sucb terms and conditions as may 
be specified by tbe Governor General in Council Any notifica- 
tiou made by tbe Governor General m Council under tbe Act must 
be laid in draft before, and approved by, both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature A Standing Emigration Committee composed 
of 12 members of tbe Legislature is appointed every year to advise 
tbe Government of India on all major emigration questions Thus 
tbe Indian Legislature can now effectively control tbe organised 
emigration of unskilled labourers, wboae conditions bave markedly 
improved smce tbe passing of tbe Act 

Tbe number of Indians now settled abroad is approximately 
2,400,000, of wbicb no fewer than 2,300,000 are in tbe British 
Empire It will be seen, therefore, that sucb problems as arise 
in connection with tbe settlement of Indians overseas are laigely 
inter-Impenal problems, and of these tbe most thorny bave arisen 
in certain parts of tbe Empire out of tbe question of tbe status of 
Indian settlers m tbe country of tbeir adoption In Biitisb 
Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, Indian settlers bave exactly tbe 
same status as any other British citizens In Ceylon and Mauritius 
also, imder tbeir present constitutions, tbeie is no discrimination 
against Indians on tbe ground of race So far as Crown Colonies 
and Mandate Territories are concerned, tbe place wbeie tbe 
interests of Indian emigrants and those of other settlers bave come 
into tbe sharpest conflict in recent vears is Kenya, but perhaps 
tbe most delicate and difficult of all tbe negotiations which the 
Govemnient of India bave lately bad to undertake on behalf of 
their nationals overseas bave been those with tbe Government of 
South Africa 

It would be idle to deny that there are some pai-ts of tbe 
British Empire where tbe treatment of Indians is not consistent 
V itb tbe position of India in tbe Empire or with tbeir own status 
as British subjects Haturally enough this is peculiarly irritating 
to proud and sensitive people like tbe Indians, and its re-actions 
on tbe internal politics of India bave been serious in tbe past 
Tbe Self-Governing Dominions, of course, are themselves respon- 
sible for the way in which Indians within tbeir confines are treated, 
but tbe people of India can hardly be expected to appreciate this 
fact dispassionately, and tbeir irritation at tbe grievances of their 
fellow-countrymen in tbe Empire is apt to be expiessed against 
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Great Britain and tlie Indian Government More pa'rticularly is 
tills so ivlien grievances arise among Indian settlers in tlie Crow 
Colonies, wliose governments occupy a different position from tliose 
of tlie Dominions 'vu-d-vis His Majesty’s Government The im- 
portance to the ivhole Empire of the problems which have arisen 
in connection with Indian Emigration has received recognition in 
successive Imperial Conferences from that of 1921 onwards, and a 
hasty survey of the recent history of Indian emigration affaiis as 
far as they concern other parts of the Empire will help towards 
an appreciation of their present state 

Tlie denial of their right to the franchise, and the conditions 
under which they are allowed to immigrate, and obtain and retain 
domicile, and, m certain parts of Africa, their right to hold land, 
to enjoy trading facilities, and to escape from compulsory segrega- 
tion, have been some of the principal grievances of Indian settlers 
in other parts of the Empire As far as the Self-Governing 
Dominions are concerned, the Reciprocity Resolution passed at the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 afBrmed the right of each com- 
munitv of the British Commonwealth to control by immigration 
restrictions the composition of its own population, and this posi- 
tion has been accepted by reasonable Indian opinion, although it 
IS not prepared to accept the policy of exclusion from those terii- 
tories which have not yet attained Dominion status Apart from 
the grievances referred to above, Indian opinion has of late pro- 
tested against certain specific disabilities such as madequate re- 
presentation upon Legislative bodies, exclusion from the Municipal 
franchise based upon a common electoral roll, and the non-payment 
to Indians of a minimum wage proportionate to the cost of living, 
to all of which Indian settlers have for long been subjected in some 
part or other of the British Commonwealth The delegates to 
the Imperial Conference of 1921 agreed. South Africa dissenting, to 
a resolution, which admitted in principle the claim of Indians 
settled in other parts of the Empire to equality of citizenship, and 
the important suggestion that India should negotiate direct with 
South Africa in regard to the existmg position, was also registered 
Subsequent to the Conference, the Right Honourable V S 
Siinivasa Sastn visited Canada, Hew Zealand, and Australia m 
order to consult with those Governments as to the method of putting 
the resolution mto effect, and he achieved much success m direct- 
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mg’ tlie attention of tliose Governments to tlie disabilities to which 
Indians resident in those dominions were subject 

^ ^ ^ 

have seen that in most of the Crovn Colonies the position 
of Indian settleis is satisfactory In the Fiji Islands certain 
grievances of the Indian settlers fomied the subject of negotiations 
between the Governments of India and Fiji, as a result of which 
the position of Indians in Fiji has been appreciably improved smce 
1924, notably by an increase of their representation in the Fiji 
Legislative Council and by the appointment of a special officer 
possessing Indian experience and language qualifications to act as 
Advisor to the Governor on matters affecting Indians in the colonj 

^ ^ ^ 

In Kenya, relations between the Fuiopean and Indian settleis 
have, on the whole, improved since 1923 when His Majesty’s 
Government announced their general policy towaids this Colony 
The question of the franchise and the prohibition of Indian settle- 
ment in the Kenya Highlands, around which the bitterest pait 
of the fight had raged, remained untouched after the announce- 
ment, but the Ordinance restricting immigration was held in abey- 
ance, though the light was reserved of enacting it if native African 
interests came to be thieatened by the influx of immigrants The 
policy thus enunciated, was far from satisfying Indian opinion, 
either in East Africa or in India, but it did somethmg to ease the 
situation, which was still further improved when the Indian com- 
munity relinquished their attitude of non-co-opeiation and selected 
five members for the Legislative Council. This, roughly, was the 
position in Kenya at the end of Marchy 1926 

The question of the position of Indians in Kenya was agam 
brought prominently to the fore in 1927 by tha issue of another 
White Paper in duly which announced that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had authorised the Secretary of State for the Colonies to send 
to Africa a special commission to investigate the possibility of 
securing more effective co-operation between the Governments of 
Eastern and Central Afiican Dependencies, and to make recom- 
mendations on this and cognate matters This annoimcement ex- 
cited serious apprehensions in India in regard to the future posi- 
tion of Indians in the colonies named in the paper At thd 
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beciiiiinig of ihe Autnnm Session of ilie Lidmn Legislature, the 
a(l]oun)iuent of ilie Legislative Asseinlily vns pioposed in older to 
diseu^'^ tlio situation uliicli had aiiseii A deputation draun mainly 
fiom both Houses of the Indian Legislatuie also waited on His 
Lvcellcncv the Viceroy on the 17ih Scpteinhei and lepresented 
the portion of Indians in East Afina One of the suggestions 
made hv the deputation was that pei mission may he given foi a 
small deputation appointed hy the Government of India to go over 
to Eact Africa in order — 

(a) to make a general suivev of these tenitories in relation to 
Indian interests tlieiein, and 

'h) to help the resident Lidian coinnnnnty in preparing then 
evidence for the Commission 

The Government of India readilv accepted this suggestion and, 
with the appioval of His Hniestv’s Government, sent Ktmwai 
INfaharai Singh, C I E , and Mr H B Ewhanlc, C I E , ICS, 
to East Africa These officers visited Kenya, Hganda, Zanzihai, 
an d_ Tanganyika and their seiwices aie understood to have been 
greatly appreciated hv the resident Indian communities The 
Commission whose appointment and visit to certain territories in 
Africa led to the deputation of these officeis— has not yet pre- 
sented its report 

Another matter which engaged the attention of the Government 
of India and the public in India during the yeai 1927 was the 
report of the Local Government Commission appointed by the 
Government of Kenya in July, 1926, to make recommendation 
as to the establishment or extension of Local Government in Nairobi 
and Mombassa and their environs and such settled aieas as the Com- 
missioners may consider to be suitable for the establishment of 
Local Government 

In particular this Commission was asked to advise upon the 
constitution, duties and powers of the local governing bodies which 
should he deemed suitable for the different areas concerned, the 
■desirability or otherwise of establishing a co-ordinating auhoiity 
at the headquarters of the Government, the relations of such 
authority, if created, with the local governing bodies, and the 
basis of the contribution to be paid from the Central Govern- 
ment’s funds towards the expenses of the local governing bodies 
The repoit of the Commission was submitted to the Government of 
Kenya in Eebiuary, 1927, a nuinbei of recommendations relating 
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to Indinns wero made, inchidinp proposals involving- a decrease in 
tlio pioporfcion of Indian representation on the local bodies at 
Nniiobi and Jiroinbnssa, and tlio cicnlwn of Kuropean elected ninjo- 
iities in llieso places This caused niucb resonlinenl among- 
Indians in tlio Colony and icsultcd in tlie abstention from tbe 
Legislative Council of four out of its five Indian members Tie 
Government of India Iiavo submitted representations to His Ma- 
3 csty’B Secretary of Slate for India on tins subject On the ques- 
tion of unofficial representation on iho Councils of Nairobi and 
Mombassa, however, tlio Committee have reached conclusions -(rhich 
appear ominontly satisfactory. 

w ^ ^ 

TTc said nhovG that some of the most difficult problems which 
have faced the Government of India m connection mth their 
nationals oveisens duiing lecent voars hn-\p arisen in South Africa 
For some years after 1919 the position of Indians in the Union 
gradually vorsoned owing to o senes of Legislatire enactments 
dealing with Asiatics in the Union In 1919, a Commission 
appointed hy the Union Government recommended the retention 
of a law prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics m the 
Transvaal and the withdrawal of the I’ght of acquiring and owning 
land in tlie Uplands of Natal In 1923 the Class Areas Bill was 
introduced permitting the compulsoi-y segregation of Asiatics in 
niban areas, hut this lapsed in consequence of the unexpected dis- 
solution of Parliament In 1924 the Governor-Gencial assented to 
the Natal Boroughs Ordinance which prevented the further enrol- 
ment of Indians as burgesses In 1925 tbe Mines and IToilcs Act 
was proposed to be amended authorising the refusal of certificates 
of proficiency to Asiatie.s in certain occupations The position of 
Indians m South Africa was thus being gradually worsened and 
provoked anger and resentment in India The Government of India 
accordingly made representations to the Union Government and also 
sent a deputation under the late Sir George Paddison to South 
Africa A better Understanding between the two Governments 
resulted from the work of the Paddison deputation, and on its 
return to India in May, 1926, the Government of India agreed 
with the Union Gkivernment that a conference on Indian ques- 
tions should he held in South Africa in Uecembei, 1926 Thev, 
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however, invited a deputation from the Union to visit India prior 
to this conference and study Indian conditions at first hand The 
invitation was accepted and a South African deputation paid a 
highly successful visit to India during September and October, 
1926 Thereafter, an Indian delegation, selected so as to command 
public confidence in India and carry weight in South Africa, was 
warmly welcomed in the Union The Conference was held in 
December, 1926 — January, 1927 and resulted in the attainment of 
a provisional agreement, which was later ratified by the two 
Governments Under this agreement both parties reaffirmed the 
Tights of the Union Government to provide for the maintenance 
of "Western standards of life within its boundaries, and the Union 
Government recognised that Indians domiciled in South Africa 
and wishing to conform to Western standards of living should be 
enabled to do so Those Indians who wished to leave South 
Africa, were to be assisted bv the Union to emigrate to India or 
elsewhere, but those who desired to return to the Union within 
three vears were to be allowed to do so on a refund of the amount 
of the assistance received bv them Union domicile was to be lost 
after three vears’ contirtnous absence The Government of India 
on their part recognised their obligations to look after such 
emiffrants on their arrival in India Wives and minor children of 
Indians permanentlv domiciled in the Union were to be admitted 
under the conditions agreed upon at the Imperial Conference of 
1918 Tliese conditions were (a\ that not more than one wife and 
her children should be admitted for each such Indian, and fb) that 
each individual, so admitted, should be certified bv the Govern- 
ment of India as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian, 
The Union Government further agreed not to proceed with the 
Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Provision) Bill The Government of India were asked to appoint 
an Agent to secure continuous and effective co-operation between 
the two Governments This agreement was well received m both 
India and South Africa, though a certam section of European 
opinion in the latter viewed the agreement with suspicion and some 
even with unconcealed hostility On the whole, we are justified 
in regarding it as a valuable contribution towards the solution 
of a highly complicated problem 
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The friendly lelations wliicli weie Happily established between 
ihe Government of India and the Union Government of South 
Afiica not only continued during the year undei review, but grew 
in warmth and sincerity Undoubtedly, one of the mam contri- 
butory factors to this satisfactoiy state of affairs is the readiness 
displayed by both Governments to furnish pioofs of then detei- 
mination faithfully to fulfil their obligations undei it The 
'Government of India lost no time in devising and setting m 
motion the machinery required m India to provide for the reception 
uf those Indians who should decide to return to their homes under 
the scheme of assisted emigration, to protect their savings and 
bonuses, and to settle them in suitable occupations in this country 
As a further proof of their earnestness to give effect to the teims of 
the Agreement, the Government of India decided to send out as 
theu fiist Agent in South Africa imder its provisions, the Bight 
JHon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, B 0 , a member of the Government of 
India’s Delegation to the Cape Town Oonfeience of Decembei 1926 
Sis appointment was received with universal approval both in 
Jndia and South Africa, and the Union Government, as a mark of 
their satisfaction at Mi Sastn’s appomtment, extended an 
amnesty to all Indians illegally present in the Union 

On their part, the Union Government lost no time in in ti educing 
‘legislation to giye effect to their undertakmgs under the Agreement, 
nnd when Mr Sastri arrived in South Africa in June 1927 all 
that lemamed to be done was to take action under Part III of the 
Agreement, that is, the part relating to the measuies required 
foi the geneinl uplift of the Indian community in the Union 
Most of the provisions of this part of the Agreement concem the 
Province of Natal wheie the bulk of the Indian population in the 
Union IS located, and the Union Government were not slow in 
moving the provincial Admmistration to appoint a Commission to 
•enquire into the condition of Indian education in that Province, 
and to devise means necessary foi its improvement Co-opeiation 
with this Commission on the part of the Government of India was 
provided by the Deputation from India of two educational expeits— 
Mr K P Kichlu, I E S , Deputy Director of Education in the 
United Provinces and Miss C Gordon of the Madras Educational 
Service, to advise and assist the Commission in its investigations 
^nd deliberations The help given by these expeits has been much 
^appreciated by the Commission whose report has been published 
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and '5vliose Tie\NS rcgnrclnig the inadoqxincv of existinn; facilities 
for Indian education and tlio ncco'jsiiv foi tlieii expansion mark 
an iinpoitant advance in tlie desiied diicction 

A Tiotnltle feature of the pio^ent situation is the mailed spirit 
of friendliness and pood-ivill vliich now animates tlic Union Govern- 
ment in dealnifr vrith all proldenis atTcciinp- the doimcilcd Indian 
commnnitv An evainple of thm orcimed in the leai 1927 wken 
a measure was intimluced in tlie Union Pailianieni Known ns the 
Liquoi Bill of which one clause pmpoitcd to prolnhit the em- 
ployment of Indians on am luensed pi onnses— hotels, clubs, 
breweiies, etc Tlie appearance of thi-> clause which threatened 
the livelihood of no less than 9.000 Indians enpafred in such occu- 
pations caused consternation and it was no small lelicf to both 
these pel sons and their fellow coiintiimen in South Africa wlien 
it was announced bv the ^Mini-'tei in diarpe of the Bill that it 
had been decided to drop the clause in question 

Much of the credit for the s.dnl'ui measures refericd to and 
the spirit of friendliness which the\ denote is duo to the Ttipht 
Hoii’ble Ml Sastii, the Acreiit of the Gmernment of India in 
South Africa^ wliose consiiinniate tad and transpiient honesty of 
purpose haie earned for him the (onfulemc of the I'anojican com- 
munitv, official and noii-ofTn lal iliKe and an inciensinp measiiio 
of their svmpatl^ and assistance in furiherinee of the Indian 
cause He has not onh hioupht almnt an imjnoiemoiit in the 
feelings existing hetwceii Eiiiope.ins uid Indians in the Union, hut 
has succeeded in lallMug lo^poiisiblo Indian o]umon in favour of 
working the Agreement a de\elopnien 1 tlie importance of 'nhich 
eaniLot be exaggerated 
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of losponsibility from power resulted, among other things, in bad 
trade and unsound finance They, therefore, recommended that 
a stiong local Commission should he appointed hy the Governor to 
suggest ways and means for the revision of the constitution of the 
Colony of a kind which would ensure that the authorities finally 
responsible for the government of the Colony should have power, 
in the last icsort, to carry into effect measures which they consi- 
■deied essential for its well-being 

The Secietaiy of State for the Colonics accepted this recom- 
mendation and a local Commission was accordingly appointed in 
July 1927 “ to advise upon the steps which should he taken to 
confer power upon the Governor to carry into effect measures which 
he and the Secretary of State consider essential for the well-being 
of the Colony, whether hy an alteration in the relative powers and in 
the composition of the Court of Policy and the Combined Court, 
or hy the substitution of a new Legislative Council in which the 
Croivn would possess powers of effective control over financial as 
well as other matters , and generally upon any other improvements, 
such as those suggested hy the British Guiana Commission, which 
might he effected in the constitution ” This Commission presented 
their report m September 1927 in which they recommend certain 
substantial changes in the existing constitution of the Colony In 
March 1928 a Bill was introduced in the House of Commons em- 
powering His Majesty’s Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana hy Order in Council The Government of India 
consulted the Standmg Emigration Committee of the Indian 
Legislature in this connection and are now watching events 

^ ^ ^ 

We said in last year’s report that the Government of Ceylon 
had prepared draft legislation to give effect to the agreement which 
had been reached between themselves and the Government of India 
on the subject of a standard minimum wage for Indian estate 
labourers This legislation was passed by the Ceylon Legislative 
Council towards the end of 1927 as the Indian Labour Ordinance 
No 27 of 1927 The various provisions of the Ordinance are 
likely to be in full operation shortly and are expected greatly to 
improve the condition of the labourers 

¥ $ ¥ 
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In regard to Malaya, tLe Colony lias for tlie purpose of tlie 
standard wage enquiry been divided into two classes or areas, viz , 
“ fairly bealtby and easily accessible ” and “ somewbat unbealtby 
and not easily accessible ” areas and tbe following standard rates 
of wages bave recently been fixed and bi ought into force in tbe 
piovince of Wellesley (Straits Settlements) and tbe inland districts 
of Pabang (Federated Malay States) wbicb were selected as tbe 
Key areas to represent eacb of tbe two classes of areas referred 
to above — 

Male Lnbouier Female Laboiuer 
(Malaynn dollar eents ) 

Province of Wellesley 60 a day 40 a day 

Pahang Districts 68 a day 46 a day 

Tbe lates in question bave been accepted by tbe Government of 
India as fan and reasonable and tbeir extension to tbe correspond- 
ing areas in tbe lest of Malaya is now imder consideration 

SC 9cr 9i5r 

*7 * 5 ? * 3 ? 

Indian Naval and Military affairs during tbe year under review 
proved to be of uncommon interest because of tbe publication of 
tbe Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Report and tbe reaction to it 
of tbe Indian Legislative Assembly and also because of tbe un- 
toward fate in tbe Assembly of tbe act by which it was sought to 
give tbe Indian Government authority to raise, maintain and disci- 
pline an Indian Naval Force 

In pievious numbers of this Report Indian aspirations in tbe 
matter of tbe military policy of tbe Government of India bave been 
discussed in some detail and tbey are familiar to all wbo take more 
tban a passing mterest in Indian affairs These aspirations bave 
crystallized into two definite demands Tbe first is for tbe mcreased 
Indianisation of tbe higher commissioned ranks of tbe regular 
army, and tbe second is for tbe extension of tbe facilities which 
now exist foi training Indians to tbe use of arms in tbe Territorial 
Foice Dealing with tbe latter demand first, we may show that 
tbeie are now nmeteen provincial battalions of tbe Territorial 
Foice in existence, tbeir enrolled strength being over 12,000 
Officers of tbe regular army are provided for tbe command of 
battalions and companies, but tbe provision of adequately trained 
officers for other commands is proving something of a problem. 
In addition to tbe provmcial battalions of tbe Indian Territorial 
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Force tliere are six University Training Corps rritli headquarters 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Madias and Bangoon, 
whilst Batna and Delhi have a company each The Teintonal 
Force is meant to be a second line force from which the regular 
army may be reinforced when necessary, and it is liable for moie 
than purely local service The Indian Territorial Force thus 
differs in scope from the Auxiliary Force, which is confined to 
European British subjects whose liability is only for local service 
In order to put into effect the decisions of the Government of India 
on the recommendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Foices 
Committee, the Auxiliary and Territorial Force Act had first of 
all to be amended This was done in the Delhi session, and the 
amending Act and the rules under it subsequently came into force 
in September 1st 1928 

^ ^ ^ 

Progress has also taken place m connection with the first 
demand, namely that relating to the Indianisation of the higher 
commissioned ranks of the regular army We may explain tbat 
there are two mam categories of officers in the Indian Army, holding 
respectively the Bang’s Commission and the Viceioy’s Commission 
The majority of the latter are men promoted from the ranks They 
have a limited status and power of command, both of which are 
regulated by the Indian Army Act It is only since the wai that 
Kmg’s Commissions have been gi anted to Indians Every unit of 
the Indian Army mcludes officeis holding the Yiceroy’s Commis- 
sion, while Indian Officers holdmg the Bing’s Commission are now 
admitted to the Indian Army under a regular system, a feature of 
which 13 that in the ordinary course they are posted to certain 
selected units of Cavalry and Infantry These units are eight m 
number and the scheme under which Indian King’s Commissioned 
Officers are posted to them is known as the Eight Unit Scheme 
Bang’s Commissions are now to be obtained by Indian gentlemen 
qualifying themselves as cadets in the Eoyal Military College, 
Sandhurst, or by honorary grants to Indian officers whose age or 
lack of education preclude them from holding the full commission 
in the ordinary way Commissions in this second category 
granted honoris causa and are not regarded as augmenting the 
authorised establishment of commissioned officers It, therefore, 
follows that if an Indian is to enjoy the fullest opportunity of 
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mental changes whioTi it recommends, it is proposed to deal with 
it here in some detail The central features of the report are the 
abandonment of the Eight Unit Scheme and its replacement hy a 
scheme providing that half the total cadre of King’s Commissioned 
Officers in the Indian Army should he composed of Indians hy the 
year 1952, the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst in 1933, and 
the opening of all branches of the Army to Indians The Com- 
mittee recognise that fiom the national as well as from the wider 
Asiatic and Imperial point of view it is imperative to select Indian 
officers for the Indian Army from the best material available 
Hitherto the pace of Indianisation of the Army has been slow and 
the reasons for this were examined by the Committee who suggested 
various remedies The Eight Unit Scheme was held to conflict 
with the principle of co-operation between British and Indian 
officers which obtained in every other sphere of administration and 
also the test imposed by the present arrangements was considered 
to be unfair and too severe upon the first generation of Indian 
officers who had already other disadvantages to overcome Both 
for psychological and practical reasons the further contmuance of 
the Eight Unit Scheme was held by the Committee to be undesir- 
able They believed, further, that the scope of employment for 
Indians in the higher ranks of the Army should be greatly extended, 
and that facilities should be provided in India to tram them for 
Kmg’s Commissions A substantial and progressive scheme of 
Indianisation should be adopted, and, subject to the maintenance 
of the present standard of efficiency, should be faithfully earned 
out The scheme should provide for the foUowmg measures — - 
(a) The number of vacancies at Sandhurst, at present ten, 
allotted to Indians should be doubled m 1928 and thereafter mcreas- 
ed progressively by four a year rmtil a military college on the lines 
of Sandhurst should be established in India in 1933 In order to 
make up any possible academic deficiencies of the students at the 
Indian Sandhurst, the Committee proposed that the course there 
should be of three years duration, the first year bemg devoted to 
ordinary academic studies and the last two mainly to military 
mstruction under instructors of whom the majority should be 
British The number of cadets at the Indian Sandhurst should m 
the first mstance be not more than 100 A batch of 33 cadets 
should jom the college in 1933 and in each of the two succeeding 
years Proposals are made for a progressive increase in the num- 



ber of cadets fioin tbe year 193G onwaids Officers with the 
Ticeioy’s Comiuission who satisfy ceitain conditions should be 
admitted to the college in limited numbeis foi two yeais’ training 
The Committee further recommended that in ordei to maintain the 
Imperial connection in Militaiy matters twenty vacancies should 
be continued to be reserved for Indians at Sandhurst even after the 
establishment of the Indian Military College Successful students 
of the latter should be gi anted Xing’s Commissions in His Majesty’s 
land forces As regaids other wings of the Aimy, the Committee 
urged that Indians be made eligible foi employment as King’s 
Commissioned Officeis in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank 
and Air Arms, provided that they qualify by the same tests as 
British boys From 1928, eight vacancies should be allotted to 
Indians at Woolwich and two at Cranwell, and these numbers 
should be increased progi essively m due pioportion The Com- 
mittee estimated that under their pioposed scheme of Indiauisation, 
half the total number of officers in the Indian Army would be 
Indians by 1962 They also assumed that a quota- of British troops 
would be employed in India and they acknowledge that ibe pro- 
gi ess of their scheme must be contingent upon success being secured 
at every stage and upon militaiy efficiency being maintained 
tliroughout The Committee recognised that Indianisanou might 
result in a falling off in British recruitment, but in view of the 
importance foi the success of this very polici of Indiani'ation of a 
contmued supply of British officers of the same high quality as 
those who had served in the past, they regaid it espeenlh im- 
portant to maintam the required proportion of Brri'h renuitmcnt 
A large number of subsidiary reconlmenda^on'^ aie in.ide in the 
report and great stress is laid on the paramonn’’ national importance 
of leforming the system of education m India so as to enable it to 
develop the essential charactenstics of an Ainn Offirej m Jnd 
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of Kalf tlie cadre of officers iix the Indian Army, unanimously re- 
commended by the Skeen Committee, within a period of fifteen 
years, and to can’y out the unanimous recommendations of the 
Committee with regard to the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst 
and the recruitment of Indian officers in those arms of the defensive 
joices, paid for out of Indian revenues, from which they are at 
present excluded ” 

To this resolution the following amendment was moved by Mr 
Srinivasa lyengai, one of the leadeis of the Congress Party in the 
Legislative Assemblj’- — 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substi- 
tuted — 

‘ Subject to the revision of the whole scheme of the defence of 
the country in any future constitution for India accept- 
able to the people of India, and while feelmg that the 
recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
specially relating to the continuance of British recruit- 
ment, do not satisfy Indian public opinion, this Assembly 
IS of opinion that the acceptance of the unanimous re- 
commendations of that Committee will mark a definite 
beginning in the Indianisation of the Army in India, 
and it therefore recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that he may he pleased to accept those recom- 
mendations and give immediate effect to them’’ 

The mover of the Resolution drew a picture of the dangeis to 
which India was subjected fiom outside aggression and emphasised 
the necessity that Indians themselves should take up the defence of 
their country since in another great war India might be cut off 
from England 

In moving his amendment Mr Iyengar explained that he 
wanted to impress on the Government, without any prejudice to 
India’s claims for the right of self-defence and self-government, 
the need for giving immediate effect to this imanimous report of 
a committee on which Europeans and Indians had admirably colla- 
borated Colonel Crawford, D S 0 , M C , who represented non- 
official European opinion m the House, pointed out that the Skeen 
Report had emphasised the need for maintaining the existing 
standard of efficiency and yet had set up a time table for Indianisa- 
tion, two things which the speaker feared, were not compatible 
He also laid stress on the need for reforming the Indian educational 
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system, and lie put forward a strong and well-reasoned argument in 
favoui of continuing tlie Eiglit Unit Scheme Colonel Crawfoid 
nould like to see an Indian Dominion Anny carefully built up 
which would ultimately talre the place of the existing Indian Army 
after having proved its efficiency 

Mr K C Roy pointed out that an Indian Dominion Aimy 
postulated an autonomous India and the withdrawal of the King’s 
Army from within her borders and he wanted to know if Colonel 
Crawfoid was prepared for this He insisted that the Eight Unit 
Scheme involved lacial disci imination in a place where it should 
not exist 

At the end of the day His Excellency Sir William Birdwood, 
Commander-in-Chief, spoke on the lesoliition He explained that 
he was unable to make anj' adequate reply because the provisional 
views of the Government of India on the Repoit were now before 
His Majesty’s Government which had not yet pronounced any 
opinion on them Aftei emphasising the magnitude of the whole 
question and the far-i caching and possibly irrevocable results of the 
adoption of a faulty or erroneous policy His Excellency referred 
to certain fundamental points in the report The Committee, he 
leminded his hearers, had more than once emphasised that all then 
recommendations were subject to the condition that efficiency should 
he maintained, and they haB laid stress on the importance of re- 
taining a necessary proportion of British officers in the Indian 
Army The Indian Army problem of to-day, he said, fell into 
two parts One part was concerned with Indianisation and the 
training of Indians m the qualities of leadership and command, 
and the other with the mamtenance of efficiency and British recruit- 
ment In regard to the first part of the problem, His Excellency 
urged upon his hearers the ' vital importance of the Committee’s 
remarks about reforms in the Indian educational system, for this 
was an initial stage which could not he jumped He then referred 
to the Committee’s emphasis on the vital necessity for maintaming 
a due proportion of Biitish recnuts of high quality and showed 
how it was incumbent upon both the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government to regard the whole matter from the widest 
point of view The Government of India, depending on the effi- 
ciency of their fighting forces, were responsible for the defence of 
India and had no margin to play with The Indian Army, again, 
formed one link in the chain of Imperial defence and no changes 
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in its oigamsation, wliicli miglit effect its efficiency, could be 
undertaken witkout tbe fullest consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government, wlio were ultimately responsible for tlie security of 
tbe whole Empire Eor, it must be remembered that failure to 
defend India, besides spelling disaster for ber, must react on tbe 
Empire as a wbole He assured bis bearers tbat tbey and tbe 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government weie all at 
one as regards tbe twin obj ect of giving Indians an increasing share 
m tbe defence of India, whilst making sure tbat tbe methods chosen 
did not directly or indirectly weaken tbat instrument of self- 
defence on which India must lely 

When tbe debate was resiuned nearly three weeks later, a num- 
ber of speakers on all sides of tbe House took part in it Tbe two 
most important speeches on this second day were made by two 
members of tbe Indian Sandhurst Committee, Sabibzada Sir Abdui 
Quaiyum and Mr Mohammad All Jinnab Tbe Sabibzada said 
tbat tbe Government of India and His Majesty’s Government must 
take time to consider tbe recommendations of tbe Committee and 
must give effect to them with caution, because tbe Indian National- 
ism which bad been cieated by British Ride in India bad not yet 
leached its full developments Mr Jinnab criticised Colonel 
Oiawford’s views as not representing tbe better mmds of Europeans 
and ridiculed bis scheme He considered tbat there was ample 
material in tbe country from which to recruit Army Officers if only 
tbe educational system was properly developed 

In tbe end Mr Snnivasa Iyengar’s amendment was declaied 
earned without a division 

^ ^ ^ 

Tbe time between tbe middle of September and Eebruaiy was 
occupied by further discussion with His Majesty’s Government 
and their and tbe Government of India’s final conclusions were 
made known by His Excellency Sir William Birdwood m tbe course 
of bis budget speech in tbe Legislative Assembly on Thursday, 
March tbe 8tb Sir William announced tbat both tbe Home and 
tbe Indian Governments bad been able to reach unanimous con- 
clusions regarding tbe Indianisation of the Indian Army as a wbole 
He emphasised three primary considerations First, tbe recogni- 
tion of tbe fact tbat a further measure of Indiabisation was neces- 
saiT, second, that as tbe Indian Sandhurst Committee bad insisted. 
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tlieie must be no dimmution in tbe all-round efficiency of tbe Aimy 
in India, tbiid, as tbe Committee again bad observed, there must 
be no bieak-down in tbe supply of British recruits to tbe com- 
missioned ranks of tbe Indian Army Tbe Home and Indian 
Governments bad accepted tbe initial i ecommendations of tbe Com- 
mittee that tbe number of direct vacancies at Sandbuist open to 
Indians should be inci eased fiom 10 to 20 a year and that fiom 
5 to 10 vacancies in addition should be leserved for Viceroy's 
Commissioned Officers As regards a furtbei expansion of tbe 
numbei of vacancies for Indians Sir William announced that tbe 
Government could not accept tbe Committee’s proposals which 
amounted to a mere time table from tbe year 1929 to 1952, iries- 
pective of wbetbei or not efficient and suitable candidates were 
forthcoming Tbe results of tbe large initial increase in tbe num- 
ber of vacancies offered would be observed before further steps in 
this direction were taken He next announced that His Majesty’s 
Government bad agreed to open vacancies at Woolwich and at 
Cranwell foi Indian cadets with a view to tbe formation of Indian 
artillery, engineers and tbeir units Tbe number of vacancies to 
be made available each year would naturally depend on tbe num- 
bers required to officer these units and with a maximum of six cadets 
each for Woolwich and Cranwell, tbe total number of vacancies 
at these two places and Sandhurst for Indian cadets would be 37 
Tbe number of Indian cadets m training for tbe Air Force would 
have to depend on tbe success or otherwise of tbe Indian Govern- 
ment m pioducing enough of them to make possible tbe formation 
of an Indian Air Force The Indian and Home Governments, 
bowevei disagreed with tbe Indian Sandhurst Committee on tbe 
subject of tbe Eight Unit Scheme which would be mamtained 
One fundamental reason for this was that if Indian officers were 
scattered over tbe whole Indian Army, it would be impossible to 
obtain any satisfactory criterion regardmg their ability to command 
units 

Tbe Commander-m-Cbief also announced that it bad been found 
impossible to agree to tbe Committee’s recommendations for tbe 
establishment of an Indian Sandhurst He pomted out that there 
were no means of predictmg tbe number of candidates which would 
come forward in any particular year, and, therefore, that a definite 
date for tbe establishment of an Indian M^ilitary College could 
not be fixed He also referred to tbe admitted advantages ^ 
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coin so nt Sandlnnst puo io IiKlian hoys in Oioir subsecjnciit careers 
end Imped llini a\1icii tlio lime fame for an Indjnn Military College 
on tlio lines of Sniidliuist to be opened in India, there would bo a 
finfficieni nnnibor of Indian rr-S.indlniipt cadets, and, in due 
coni so, cr-stafl college officeiSj to take a hand in shaping the Indian 
Mihtniv College and staffing it -with instructors and professors 
Hoi\o\oi, since the education of cadets at the proposed Indian 
Militai}'^ College i\ould have been cheapei than then education 
at Sandhuist, it had been decided to give giants to cadets proceed- 
ing to England calculated on the ditleicnce between the estimated 
cost of tlieii niilitan education in India and tlie cost in England 
In a weighty passage at the end of his speech Sir William 
Eirdwond slated the essentials of the policy of Indianisation 
“ Mcniheis,” he said, “ will no doubt ask the question ‘ So far, so 
good, hut what is to ho the rate of further advance?' To this 
question the answer must he ‘It depends upon Indians them- 
sehcs’ Until wo lune full experience of the lesultsof the inciease 
now pioposed, we do not limit our disci etion by detailing a fixed 
piogramnic of automatic increase of these numbers Such increase 
imist depend, I lepeat, upon results The question of expansion 
of the numhois at present proposed, as of the creation of an Indian 
Sandhurst, will of necessity come iindei review when tEe numbers 
coming forward are gi eater than the new vacancies offered can 
ahsoib The one essential condition will always he maintenance 
of the requisite standard As I have alieady said, the object 
A^hich we all seek to achieve is to fit Indians to undertake the 
defence of India As constitutional advance progresses the ques- 
tion will continually be asked how fai the military side of Indian 
Swaiaj has kept pace? Government contemplates that, as India 
progi esses towards full self-government within the Empire, there 
may he in process of development an Army of the same character 
as the Dominion armies, organized on a national basis and officered 
by Indians holding their own distinctive national form of com- 
mission That IS our policy of Indianisation This process of 
■development will naturally he contmgent on the success achieved 
in the various stages of the experiment The way is now open 
for the first time for Indians to enter new branches of the Army, 
and to enter in greatly increased numbers In no quarter is it 
■desired to impose arbitrary limits to such expansion of India’s 
military effort as events may pfove to be withon the reach of her 
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capacity The late of progress in these matters, depending as it 
does so vitally upon the human element, cannot he the subject of 
an automatic time-table, but Government has now, I ventuie to 
think foi the hist time, laid down the lines of a policy which 
affoids the best means of leconciling the legitimate desires of those 
who speak for India with the necessity of maintaining at every 
stage the requisite strength of our defence forces ” 

A. comparison of His Excellency the Commandei-in-Chief’s 
speech with the abstract given above of the recomendations of the 
Indian Sandhuist Committee will show that of the latter the 
following have been accepted — The increase in the number of 
vacancies for Indian cadets at Sandhuist, the giant of King’s Com- 
mission to Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers who satisfy certain 
conditions, the admission of Indians to Woolwich and Cranwell 
with a view to their entry into artillery, engineering, and other 
units, and, lastly, the introduction of grants-in-aid to cadets to 
compensate them for the extra cost involved in proceeding to 
England for their militaiy education Two recommendations of 
the Committee were not accepted, namely, the discontinuance o+ 
the Eight Unit Scheme, and the establishment of an Indian 
Sandhurst 

His Excellency’s speech was delivered on Thursday and it soon 
became obvious that it was not acceptable to some members of the 
Assembly, for on the following Saturday Mr Jinnah moved the 
adjournment of the House as a protest agamst the policy of the 
Government towards the Indianisation of the Army as this was 
stated m the Commander-m-Chief’s speech The motion was 
adopted by 70 to 41 votes 

It will be noticed that we have confined our attention to the 
reception of the Indian Sandhurst Committee’s report by the 
Legislative Assembly In doing so, however, we are not guilty of 
any discourtesy to the Council of State which also discussed the re- 
port during the Simla Session of 1927, when a resolution was moved 
by the Hon’ble Sir Phiroze Sethna recommending the Governor 
General m Council to urge on the Secretary of State for India the 
necessity for taking prompt action on the recommendations made in 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee’s report It happens, however, 
that the Assembly had the first opportunity of debating the subject, 
when Dr Moonje’s resolution came up on August the 26th, and, 
naturally, the attitude and opinions of Indian nationalist members 
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are mucli the same m both Houses Therefore, a desciiption of 
the Council of State debate would be largely a repetition of that 
in the Assembly The resolution in the Council of State was lost 
by 17 votes to ^3 

^ ^ ^ 

When we talk of Indianisation of the Army, we naturally 
enough think first of all of the combatant blanches of the service, 
but we must not foiget that the Army includes various technical 
and administrative branches, and in many of these an appreciable 
measure of Indianisation has already been effected In previous 
leports we have spoken of the admission of Indian ofi&cers to the 
Cantonment Department, whose members are the executive author- 
ities in the military stations Something has been said of the 
scope now afforded to King’s Commissioned Officers in this Depart- 
ment, but it 13 worth while mentioning that executive posts in the 
Cantonments, subordinate to those held by King’s Commissioned 
Officers, are open to Viceioy’s Commissioned Officers also During 
the year eight Indian officers holding the Viceroy’s Commission, 
have been admitted into the Cantonment Department to fill the 
appointments of what are Icnown as second class executive officers 
These eight appointments are m addition to the one Indian and six 
Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers already in the department 

Another step in the direction of Indianisation has been taken 
by the Secretary of State for India, who has approved of Kmg’s 
Commissions m the Indian Aimy Veterinary Corps being opened 
to Indian gentlemen who have been educated at the Prmce of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, or at an English 
Public School, and have subsequently obtained the M R C V S 
diploma 

Another very interesting and fruitful development has taken 
place in connection with the Indian Ordnance Factories In last 
yeai’s report it was mentioned 4;hat new schemes were under consi- 
deration to regularise and consolidate fully the system of apprentice- 
ship and traming of boy artisans including schools and other 
educational arrangements for these boys, which had been in force 
in the factories for some time These schemes have now been 
brought into operation and the Ordnance Factories can look for- 
ward with some confidence to obtaining a better class of workmen 
and junior staff Moreover, as employment in the factories is not 
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obligatory aftei tbe boys bave completed tbeir training, these 
schemes open np to Indian youths the prospect of obtaining very 
useful training in general engineering and certain specialised trades 
vhich hitherto they have lacked 

It IS highly satisfactory to be able to report that although troops 
weie called out oi requiied to stand to in aid of the Oivd Power on 
many occasions, principally arising out of inter-communal dis- 
turbances, during the year, the moral effect of their presence was 
sufficient to restoie the situation on all except one occasion which 
aiose at Kharagpui duimg a strike on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
The tioops had to use their bayonets and inflict a few casualties 
On no occasion were firearms employed Between the 19th Feb- 
ruary and the 16th March Army Signallers were used to maintain 
Railway Signal Communications at the request of the Railway 
Authorities during a strilce on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 



For the Royal Air Force, the most important event of the year 
has been the sanctioning of an addition of two Bombing Squadrons 
This entails certain internal reorganisations within the command 
The prmcipal changes will be the formation of a Group Head- 
quarteis at Peshawar, and two station establishments (each to 
consist of a headquarters and two squadrons) at Rohat and Risalpur 
respectively Sanction was also given foi the addition of two 
heavy transport bombing machmes , with these it is hoped to gam 
experience m troop carrying, carnage of supplies, and other 
similar duties in India It is hoped that this reorganisation will 
be completed by the Ist February 1929 

We noticed earlier m this chapter that the Royal Air Force had 
co-operated with ground troops m operations agamst the Mohmand 
tribe and a few more details may be of interest to the reader 
These mmor operations were carried out successfully by the Royal 
Air Force in con 3 unction with a flymg column of regular troops. 
Frontier Constabulaiy, and Mohmand Rhassadars, between the 
4th and 9th of June, 1927, against hostile tribesmen who attacked 
our Admmistrative Border near Shabkadar, 15 miles north of 
Peshawar 

On Jime 5th air reconnaissance was earned out As the tribes- 
men were reluctant to come out mto the open, the origmal plan of 
attack had to be modified After due warning by the civil author- 
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ities, orders were ^iven for bombing operations to be earned out 
These took place on the evening of June 6tli and on the 7th The 
lashkar was dispersed, with casualties amounting to some 16 kdled 
and 16 wounded, and the country has been quiet ever since The 
Royal Air Force had no casualties 

Another operation but of a peaceful kind was carried out ovei 
tubal countiy on the North West Frontier during the year This 
was a photographic reconnaissance over Shiah Oralizai country in 
September 1927 , during a period of unrest in the Tirah The results 
were valuable, as the Royal Air Force were able to modernize and 
correct their maps of these parts 

By the attachment of a Royal Air Foice Squadron to the 
Southern Command, from October 1927 to January 1928 this com- 
mand was able, aftei a long interval, to avail itself of air co- 
operation with its other troops 

The Rang of Afghanistan was given an aerial escoii on arrival 
at Cham an Further escorts were provided at Quetta and Kaiachi, 
and the Royal party was escorted out to sea at Karachi and Bombay 
by the Far East Flight While at Karachi the King of Afghanistan 
visited the Royal An Force Depot 

^ ^ ^ 

The proposal to reconstruct the Royal Indian Marine on a com- 
batant basis will be foimd in the report foi 1925-26, and the pro- 
gress made during 1926-27 was described in the last report During 
the period under review the measures required to complete the 
nev development were brought to a conclusion Three sloops of 
the R I M , “ Clive ”, “ Cornwallis ” and “ Lawrence ”, were 
leconditioned as sloops of war, the RIM troopship “ Dalhousie ” 
was converted into a depot ship for the new force , and another old 
troopship “ Duffel in ” was made over to the Commerce Depart- 
ment as a training ship for the mercantile marine Oideis were 
given for the construction in England of a fourth sloop of war 
to complete the initial strength of the force The service ceased 
to provide ships for the performance of station duties in ports, 
and to be responsible for the lighting and buoying services in the 
Persian Gulf and in Indian waters generally The requirements 
of the reorganised service in the mattei of equipment and stores 
vere practically settled, as also were all details of organisation, 
administration and finance It was decided, in consulation with 
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His Majesty’s Governmeiit, tliat tlie leciiutment and tiauimg of 
the officer ranks of the new foice should pioceed on lines similai to 
those in foice for the Royal Navy, Indian appointments being 
filled by competition at an open examination held in India and the 
training m all cases taking place in the United Blingdom Finally 
the Government of India Act was amended by the Government of 
India (Indian Navj) Act, 1927, to give express recognition to the 
inherent powers of the Government of India to raise and maintain 
a naval force, to provide foi its discipline on the lines of the 
discipline of the Royal Havy, and to regulate its general consti- 
tutional position It only remained foi the Indian Legislature to 
enact a Discipline Act based, in the words of new section 66 of 
the Government of India Act, on the Naval Discipline Act “ with 
such modifications and adaptations (if any) as may be made by 
the Indian Legislature to adapt the Act to the circumstances of 
India ” A Bill for this purpose was placed before the Legislative 
Assembly in February 1928, but the motion to refer it to a Select 
Committee was defeated by one vote 

The proceedings of the Assembly show that the debate centred, 
not in the immediate objects of the Bill, but in the geneial prin- 
ciple of the acceptance of a Naval force which in certain special 
•circumstances, might be placed by executive action at the disposal 
of HSs Majesty’s Government It was aigued that the Indian 
Legislature had not been consulted in the first mstance regarding 
the constitution of an Indian Navy, that it would have no control 
over the expenditure on the new force , that it would have no voice 
in a decision to place the force in an emergency at the disposal of 
His Majesty^’s Government, and that the provision for the appoint- 
ment of Indians as officers in the proportion of 1 to 2 was inade- 
-quate The Government spokesman pomted out that there had 
heen no expressed desire during the past two years to discuss the 
reorganisation, though the House had been kept fully informed fiom 
time to time of the progress that was being made , that expenditure 
cn the Royal Indian Marine had always been non-votable and that 
Therefore there was no change in this respect, that under the 
existing law it was possible for His Majesty’s Government to take 
over the ships of the Roval Indian Marine without even obtainmg 
the consent of the Government of India and that the amendment 
to the Government of India Act represented an improvement in 
This respect that the pivportions of Indian recruitment were by 
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no means imgenerous in a small and highly technical service in 
which, duties had not been undertaken by any Indian in the past, 
and that m any case the whole of the present legislation was transi- 
tional — ^the first step towards the ultimate goal of an Indian Domi- 
nion Navy entirely officered by Indians and subject to the control of 
the Indian Legislature The rejection of the Bill made it impos- 
sible to alter the designation of the Royal Indian Marine and un- 
doubtedly came as a disappomtment to the service The labours of 
the past two years will not, however, be wasted The Indian Marine 
Act of 1887 IS a form of Discipline Act under which the Royal 
Indian Marme can serve as a combatant force Enrolment can and 
will be carried out under this Act The functions of the Royal 
Indian Marine as reorganised, will not differ materially from those 
that were to be assigned to the Royal Indian Navy The decision 
of the Legislative Assembly merely operated to prevent the confer- 
ment upon the Royal Indian Marme of a status equal to that of the 
Royal Navy and the Dominion Navies, and the exercise of command 
by Royal Indian Marine officers over vessels and personnel of the 
Royal Navy when operatmg with them 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Provinces. 


(IJ \kd Ohder 

"Willi Ihis clinploi \\c come to ilic narration of a series of activi- 
ties vliicli take place m the Provinces and here, as in Chapter VII,. 
we haie thought it desirable to go outside the limits of a mera 
cliionicle of tlie ^cnl*h e^cuts to present, ns a bncicgiound to current 
events, tlic dnision of powers and functions between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Pro\ inces, and to explain the structure of the 
ProMiicnl GoAeinnient and the meaning of the terms ' icserved ' 
and ‘ transferred ’ as applied to its departments Without such a 
general bnckgiound of exposition, this and the following chapter 
would be hardly more than a tale of possibly interesting, but 
certainl} not cohering, facts and actnities 
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The present constitution of this country is based on the Go- 
\ eminent of India Act, 1919, a Statute of the British Pailia- 
ment. The grand object of the Statute is to implement the 
historic declaration of August the 20th, 1917, which annoimced 
the intention of His Majesty ’s Government to guide India in a 
measured progress tow aids responsible self-goveinmont The Act 
of 1919 was meant to take India along the fiist stage of this pio- 
gress, and its provisions were foimulated after eiiquii-y into all the 
conditions of tlie pioblem, both in India and in England Hero 
we are concerned onh with the division of functions under the Act 
of 1919 — that is, the division between the Cential and Provincial 
Governments, and, uioie paitioularlv, with the arrangements 
accordmg to which the provincial spliere is dnided between the 
Governor acting with his Executive Council and the Governor 
acting with his Ministeis 

By rules IcnowTi as the Devolution Pulcc, unde under the 1919 
Act, the difieient subjects of administration wore divided up between 
the Central and Provincial Goieniiiienf«! Tlie dni'^ion of wo’-^' 
between the Government of Indn and the ProMiicial Govomnic'^^ 
follow certain broad and eaciJv conipreliensible Iino^ T*'' 
former belong Military and Foreign afnirs Tanfls and 
Railways, Posts and Telegraphs Income-tax. Curre^C'' 
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, Coniinoi < <* u»<l iSlnj<p]np;' niul rolnting fo 

CimI nncl Giiiiiuuil — m ‘•lioit, iliosp ivliicli iniist l)v 

llioii lip lulutiDmloinl liio Cf'jifni! Go\Grnino 7 it Practi* 

<‘»11y fill olltri iiiipoi t int ‘iiilijot (s of arc ■witliin tlio 

rplioie of flio ])ro\uiGos 

Tlio 8 i 0 )j('('ts of JulininiMraiion ns PioMiicial subjects in 

tlio first Schedule in the l)e\nhj(inu Pules uudorwciit a further 
dnisiou into resened and tiansfoned Tt is in this dnision that 
%\o find the principle now fniniluir to c\cr3ilnuP under the name of 
djauliv, uluch 18 a compound of tuo Grech uords meaning 
“ Government hy two .luthontics ’* Under the reformed consti- 
tution, therefore, the proMiieial e\e(utnesnow consist of two parts 
The first pait is the Goa ej nor woiKing vith K\ccutnc Councillors 
nominated h'\ the Croun The second is the GoAcmor uorkmg with 
htinisters solecied finni ^^femhers of the ProAincial Legislature 
The fast lialf of the Proviuoml Go\ernment administers the reserved 
fiuh]cois and is lesponsihlo for them to the Government of India, 
and, ultimatch, to r.nliamcnt through the Secretan’ of State 
Tlio second half of the GoAonimcnt deals vith the transferred sub- 
jects and 18 iGsponsiblc first to the Provincial Legislative Council 
and ultnnatolv to tlie Electorate Among the most important of 
the subjects thus Irausfoircd to popular control are Local Self- 
Government, Medical Adiuan‘-liation and Public Health, Educa- 
tion, all branches of Public Works except Tirigation, Agriculture, 
Fisboiies, Poiests in one or two provinces, Co-operative Societies, 
Excise, Pogistration, Indnstnes, and various otbei items Thus 
a very laige propoitiou of those subjects of administration on the 
development of winch India s progress depends have now been made 
-over directly to Indian contiol subject to the provisions of rule 52 
( 3 ) of the Act winch empow'ers the Governoi of a Province to 
dissent from the opinion of his Ministers if lie sees sufficient cause 
to do so Of the reserved subjects the most impoitant are Police 
and Law and Oidei, Land Pevenue Irrigation, and Forests in the 
majoiity of the provinces The two latter topics have already been 
discussed in an eailier chapter and here we will confine ourselves 
to the work of fhe Police throughout India 

^ ^ ^ 

The existing system of Police in India has grown out of the sys- 
-tem of constabulary police organised in Sind as far back as tlie 
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‘ forties ’ of last centTny by Sir Charles Napier who conquered 
the province in 1843 He diew his inspiration from the Irish 
Constabulary of those days and his Sind Police may fairly be 
claimed as the parent of the modem Indian Police 

All over India the Police aie organised, disciplined and con- 
trolled according to the provisions of the Police Act of 1861, and 
by Police Rules made thereunder by Piovmcial Governments to 
suit the different conditions m the different provinces In some 
provinces there are local Police Acts The basis of organisation is 
provincial, and inside the province the administrative unit is the 
district At the head of the provincial force is an Inspector-General 
•with a varying numbei of Deputy Inspectors General under him 
according to the size of the province, -whilst the police force of a 
district IS -under a District Supeiintendent of Police who, in most 
provmces, is called simply Superintendent of Police Every dis- 
trict 18 divided up into a number of police station 3 urisdic-tion& 
each in charge of a “ Station-house Officer ”, who is usually of the 
rank of Sub-Inspector The police station, or Thana, is the basic 
working unit of the Indian police system Every crime which 
happens must be reported in the first mstance to the Station-house 
Officer within whose jurisdiction it has occurred and on him devolves 
the duty of investigating the report and, if possible, bnngmg the 
offender to justice But the Station Officer’s duties are far from 
being limited by his work of reporting and mvestigatmg crime 
In very many places in India he is the only representative of the 
Government for miles around and almost everything that happens 
within his jurisdiction concerns him more or less closely In 
flood, fire and all other accidents and calamities he and his con- 
stables have got to play the part of local providence He has got 
to do vaiious odd jobs for other departments of the Government 
and although it is not likely that our famous librettist -was fhinJan£- 
of the Thanadar when he described the policeman’s lot as 
a happy one ”, his words certamlv applv to him 

cc' OS' 

^ •e ^ 
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India tlie old pie-Britisli village policeman still exists In tlie 
iSoutli of India he lias been from very ancient times tbe servant ol 
tbe village community, but in Northern India, where the viUage 
system, owing to historical reasons, has not survived so completely, 
the village policeman or village watchman was the servant of soma 
landowner oi other and was not the servant of the whole community 
The first duty of the village watchman is to report crime, but his 
functions, like those of the Thanadar, are many and varied and 
extend to the arrest of offendeis, general aid to the police, sur- 
veillance over bad characters and suspicious persons, and the general 
supply of local information, particularly when an investigation is 
being held into a crime in his own village 

^ ^ ^ 

Having now seen what a Reserved Department is, and having 
learnt something of the organisation of the Indian Police, we can 
now glance rapidly at the conditions in which they function Poi 
English readers the word police ” conjuies up a vision of the 
typical Boiough police force with its members serving permanently 
within the comparatively narrow confines of the Borough If his 
thoughts go a little further to the county constabulary, he will 
think of the village policeman stationed in his little country village 
with his beat of a few square miles of countryside He must 
beware of applying this vision to India, because there things are 
'Very different The photographs opposite this page show two 
extremes of conditions under which the Indian Police do their work 
Erom the crowded street in the heart of the second biggest city in tke 
British Empire to the grim environment of the Frontier Fort 
18 a far cry, and between the two are to be found all manner 
- of intermediate conditions In the three presidency towns of 
■Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and also in Rangoon, the police are 
organised as a separate force for the city and are under the com- 
mand of a Commissioner of Police But everywhere else in India, 
however big a city may be, the police stationed therein are part 
of the police force of the district m which the city is located and, 
any one of the policeman serving there might find himself at any 
time transferred to a rural station twenty or thirty miles away 
Outside the bigger cities there are few towns which have a police 
force for duties solely within the town At the best, the town 
■'iwill be the headquarters of a police station jurisdiction, and will 
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contain a police station witli a varying nnmlier of constables m it, 
bnt tbe town will nieiely be tbe centre of an alaguah, tbat is, an 
aiea, greater or smallei according to circnmstances, containing a 
number of villages and bamlets, all of wbicb bave to be patrolled 
and guarded as closely and carefully as ciicumstances permit Tbe 
whole of British India is divided among these police station juris- 
dictions, the aveiage personnel of which, — certainly of the rural 
stations — piobably does not exceed a dozen or so men, including 
the Station House Officer, the station cleik, and a head constable, 
who acts as assistant to or deputy for the Station House Officer in 
investigating cases It is easy to see, therefore, that the legular 
police can hardly be ubiquitous, and the impoitance of the village 
watchman as their eyes and ears, and, also, the absolute necessity 
foi the co-operation of village headmen and of the public generally 
become easily apparent Few, if any rural police stations jurisdic- 
tions can be propeily patrolled by only ten or a dozen men, and this 
IS the chief reason why it is possible for gangs of armed robbers, or 
dacoits as they are called in India, to continue their depredations 
for weeks or months before they aie hunted down and either des- 
troyed or captured Again from what was said m Chapter III 
we were able to make some sort of a mental picture of the immense 
Indian countryside with its lonely little hamlets and shielings, 
its paucity of loads, and its general out-of-the world conditions 
In such places as these, crimes may be easily committed, and the 
custom of hoarding wealth, whether in hard cash or m the shape 
of gold and silver ornaments, which is so prevalent in this country, 
IS another inducement to crime Where there is no policeman 
within ten miles, and where natuial hiding places, whether in 
mountain, swamp, or dense jungle, exist in profusion, the task of 
the criminal is rendered easy, and it must be remembered that 
there aie many potential criminal elements m this country From 
time immemorial wandering and criminal tribes have moved to and 
fio over the plains of India, and there are still very many of these 
tubes unreclaimed and unreformed There are many who take 
leadily to violent crime, either for adventure, or from revenge, or 
because of adverse financial circumstances, or out of sheer desire 
to get easy money Tliere can always be found hardy spirits not 
infrequently ready to collect a band of desperados around them 
and go out to commit burglaries or dacoities, that is, gang robberies 
with violence Cattle stealing is rife m many parts of Indi'; 
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because, as we saw earliei in tbis report, tbe Indian countryman’s 
real wealth is in bis cattle and be is often ready to pay ransom for 
bis animals to tbe cattle tbief ratber Lban invoke tbe aid of tke 
police, wbo may or may not be successful m recovering bis animals 
for bim In fact, in all parts of India, there are many persons 
wbo make then living by acting as middlemen between tbe cattle 
thief and bis victim, and in tbe north of India tbeie is a regular 
name for tbe ransom paid for stolen cattle It is called Bhunga, 
and there are even places wbeie what might be called a Bhunga 
market exists 

naturally tbe isolation and primitive conditions of life m which 
so many of tbe people of India live are accompanied by a degree 
of Ignorance and consequent credulity which almost passes belief, 
and from this state of affairs many crimes are bred A very good 
illustration of this remark is afforded by a case reported from 
Bbagalpur in Bihar and Orissa A swindler obtained some gold 
and silver jewellery from two men on tbe undertaking that be 
would double it for them in quantity He dug a bole in tbe ground, 
saeiijficed a pigeon, and said that during the night fairies would 
descend from the skies and dance with tbe witches of tbe village 
wbo would put on tbe ornaments Of course durmg tbe night both 
tbe man and tbe jewellery disappeared This is only one of innu- 
merable stories which might be quoted, of swindles of all sorts 
which are rendered possible only by extreme gullibility arising out 
of Ignorance 

Tbe number of murders committed in India seems very high to 
an English reader During tbe year 1927 no fewer than 3,323 
murders were reported to tbe Police in British India includmg 
Burma There is a saying in this country to tbe effect that murdeis 
are due to tbe three Zs, that is Zan, Zar, Zamm — lust, loot, and 
land It IS true, for tbe vast majority of murders in India can 
be traced to causes originating in one or other of these tbmgs 
which are springs of passions all three of them primitive, and 
one elemental It cannot be denied that among many sections of 
tbe Indian peoples, human life is held very cheaply, and murder 
IS regarded far too generally as not an anti-social crime but as an 
offence against an individual only Wealthy men commit murders 
or have them committed in tbe hope of bemg able to save them- 
selves by bribing magistrates, police or witnesses The hired 
assassin’s occupation is not yet gone and, altogether, tbe lack of 
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adequate motive to accouut for veiy many of tlie murdeis com- 
mitted m tills country is a disquietmg featuie of its general condi- 
tions 

The following extiact from the Punjab Police Report for 1927 
•well illustrates the conditions amidst which "wild crimes can be 
committed — the remoteness of rural areas and people from the 
nearest representatives of the law, the supmeness, whether due to 
fear, or sympathy, or mere apathy, of witnesses to terrible tragedies, 
and the reckless indulgence of fieice passions — all of which may he 
leproduced m any pro'vince in India 

“ On the 16th October a gang of dacoits helongmg to the Peroze- 
pore, Amiitsar and Lahoie districts went to the village of Bhagu, 
Police Station Ahohar, Distiict Ferozepore, and raided the house 
of Waryam Smgh, Jat They shot the o'wner of the place and his 
servant named Mogha, a Chamar They then proceeded to the 
house of one Dalip Singh, where they attacked and wounded 
Ganpat, Chamar, who shortly after succumbed to his injuries The 
nest object of attack was Lekhu’s house, Lekhu was a rich money- 
lender He happened to be away, but his two wives and a nephew 
were present Ond' of the women was tortured with fire and beaten 
and compelled to point out where her husband’s money was hidden 
The dacoits succeeded in diggmg up cash estimated at from Bs 6,800 
to Rs 12,000 and jewellery worth Rs 2,600 which was removed 
from a safe Some deeds and other documents are also alleged 
to have been delibeiately piled up and burnt The raiders then 
went to the house of one Hanwanta whom they threatened with 
death on suspicion of his ha-ving concealed Lekhu, the money- 
lender After this they left, taking away three camels and a large 
quanti'ty of booty and proceeded to village Rikar Khua, five miles 
to the north of Bhagu There they raided the house of Bega, 
Jat, and abducted his daughter aged 20 years The motive which 
mspired the gang was ob'viously to loot and take revenge on persons 
vith whom they were at enmity In the subsequent pursuit, which 
started on the 18th and continued foi a period of 4 days, one of 
the dacoits named Maghlu was captured m Sirsa city together -with 
the woman who had been abducted by the gang, and about Rs 2,000 
was recovered The pursuing paity consisting of men from the 
Ferozepoie and Hissai Police were assisted by arms license-holders 
and by a Sergeant Instiuctoi and three Euiopean drivers of the 
Bonibav, Baioda and Cential India Railwav with a Le'vris gun 
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Two of the gang weie subsequently ai rested by the Jaipiir Police 
and five others by the Fero/eporo Police ” 

^ ^ ^ 

From what has been said above, it will be realised that the 
ciiminal elements in the Indian population are pressing on the 
police all the time in most parts of India and that inefficiency or 
slaclmess on tboir part may be speedily followed by a partial break- 
down of law and order This may happen also in times of political 
agitation or widespiead disoider The Moplab Rebellion, many of 
the incidents of non-co-operation days particularly the Chauri 
Cbaura tragedy and such widespread disorders as the Hindu-Mnsbm 
iiots in Bibar and Orissa in 1917 and the South 'Western Punjab 
in 1915 are all proofs of this 

The Hindustani word for criminal — in the sense of criminal law 
or criminal administration is ‘ Faujdan ’ from the title of the old 
Moghul Official, the Faujdar, who commanded a body of armed men 
with which he Irept down crime and disorder with the strong hand 
as the Sheriff did in old England centuries ago The word Faujdar 
IS in its turn derived from Fauj, which means army, and so the word 
* Faujdan ’ takes us straight back to the days when an investi- 
gation into a serious crime was a mmor military operation And 
that the old order of things has not entirely passed away is shown 
by the report of the operations durmg 1927 of the Special Dacoity 
Police in the United Provinces, a document published only this 
year, tell of the conditions which still prevail m that great 
Province 

Dacoity is still prevalent in India to an extent which is hardly 
credible Its strongholds are naturally the less frequented tracts 
of the coimtry, and of these, the favourites are those where 
different jurisdictions meet It was so common in certain parts 
of the United Piovinces a few years ago that the ordinary district 
police were unable to cope with it and it became necessary to 
call a Special Dacoity Police mto bemg m 1922 Under the 
leadership of Mr F Toimg, Supermtendent of Police, this force 
has waged successful war on dacoits for some years past and the 
report of its operations during 1927 has many passages reminiscent 
of the famous classics mentioned above 

One of the principal achievements of the year was the rounding 
up of the notorious and dreaded Chambal Kanjars a band of dacoits, 
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or, inlher, a clan of dncoils made np of some five separate bands 
under individual leaders, •wbo bad long victimised tbe countryside 
The task vras no easy one for these desperadoes operated in veiy 
diflicult counti-y wbicb vas unfamiliar to tbe Special Police and 
niu( b of wliicb lay v itlim tbe confines of Indian States Mr Young 
and Ins men addre'^sod tbemselves metbodicallv and lesolutely to 
tins delicale and dangerous undertaking 

Eaily in 192G tboy opened tbeii campaign, studying tbe terrain, 
establi'^bing fncndlv relations vfitb tbe rulers of tbe States con- 
cerned, obtaining information about “ tbe baults, babits and 
movements ” of tbe dacoits and in other ways preparmg for action 
The assault was dclnercd during tbe lains of 1926, but proved 
abortive One big raid failed of its purpose owing to difficulties of 
transport, while the other vas spoiled by tbe treachery of tbe 
guides During tbe ensuing wintei fiii-tber attempts were made 
to capture tbe oiitlavs but without success One of these might 
have terminated otherwise but for an unfortunate accident After 
a skilful approach and aiduous marching tbe Special Police came 
up one night with tuo of tbe robber gangs concealed m dense 
cactus thicket among precipitous ravines They bad got to close 
quarters and were about to surround them when a rifle went off 
accidently This gave the alert dacoits their cue and with a 
single exception they all succeeded in escaping This stroke of luck 
appears to have emboldened them and they continued their raids 
on the villages Their doom, however, was sealed, and at the end 
of March 1927 one of their leaders, Hazara, and two of his lieuten- 
ants were captured at tbe Gwalior Eailway Station while “ on 
their way to spy out the land for a senes of dacoities m Southern 
Gwalior ” A few days later word was brought that two other 
lenders, Pirbhoo and Eau3dara, and their men, were hidden on the 
banks of the Chambal river A raid was organised with the aid of 
the Gwalior State Police and some thrilling incidents ensued 
After difficult marching, dangerous fording of the nver, and 
discomfiture from the heat, a brisk fight took place, mainly in the 
bed of the river, between the police and the dacoits In the result, 
both the dacoit leaders were wounded and secured, while a lesser 
leader, Hukma, was shot dead after he had missed Sub-Inspector 
Izhar Husam at point blank range Other members of the gang, 
with their women and children, were also taken and a good deal of 
booty, includmg firearms, was recovered 
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Anotliei act of tins stiuing diama was staged near a village 
called Madliopma The dacoits were encamped near by and as a 
signal foi the advance on them at night Mi Toung sent up a 
gieen Veioy light This was a species of fnghtfnlness entirely new 
and completely tonifying to tlio dacoits, who fled ignominiously 
and concealed themselves precipitately in the neighbouring village 
This the Special Police suirounded and searclied carefully after 
daybreak The dare-devils of a hundred fights were discovered in 
the most undignified of hidding jilaces, llira, one of the fieicest 
of the leaders, being found behind a giain bin 

The lepoit mentions inan'\ instances of bravery and prowess 
w Inch cannot but excite admiration One of the most striking of 
these 18 connected u itli the capture of a notorious dacoit, Kalay, in 
which constable !^shen Lai figures as a great hero and in which he 
lost his life The storj^ is told later in this chapter 

Ml Toung fittingly concludes his report with a tribute to the 
espnt de corps of his men which he attributes in no small measuie 
to the spirit of self-ieliance and the faculty for independent action 
without reference to supeiioi officeis whicli has been strongly 
inculcated in the Force 

^ ^ ^ 

Thus the ancient order has not passed altogether away even now, 
and all o\er India the police have to be equipped with and trained 
to the use of fire arms Except in the Punjab, the Provincial 
Police foices are divided into two categories, the armed police and 
the civil police But in the Punjab no distinction is made between 
the two and a percentage of the rifles is kept in every district 
All Punjab policemen have to be prepared to undertake duties 
which fall to the armed police in other provinces Any day in 
piactically every part of India the police are faced with the possi- 
bility of having to conduct operations against well armed and 
desperate men to whom human life is of no accoimt and for the 
past few years extensive operations of a semi-militaiy character 
have been going on against the numeious gangs of dacoits which 
infest the United Provinces The following few stones of the 
way in which the King’s Police Medal has been won in difterent 
Indian provinces in recent years will help the non-Indian reader to 
appreciate the foiegoing account of the conditions in which the 
Indian police work more fully than many pages of mere explana- 
tion 
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Foul or ll^o %Gais ago. a famous laider of tlie Koliat Border 
and Ills gang attacked a villago inside tlie Fokat district and took 
aivnv tluec Hindus Tlicie ivas a police post aliout 8 miles from 
tlie village but the iievs of the laid did not reach the Police until 
four hours aftoi the gang had disappeared A Head Constable or 
Sergeant as he Mould be called in England, named Faqir Muham- 
mad who Mas in charge of the post, collected ten men of the local 
levies and tried to inteicept the gang across the rough country 
through M-hich thei M'cre retreating After marching all night he 
came upon the traiks of the gang next morning and found that he 
Mas too laic to cut them ofi before thcv got to the border Hothing 
d united, he insisted upon his vrearv partv puisuing the raiders 
further and this thc\ did foi the mIioIc of the second day It avas 
at the beginning of the hot vreather, the country avas very difficult, 
the heat avas intense, and the raiders themselves suffered severely 
from these adaoisc conditions and fiom the hot pace avhich they 
had set Therefore, a part of the gang, including their leader, 
sat doavn to rest, and at about five o’clock m the afternoon the 
Head Constable Faqir l\Iuhammad came up aanth them Both sides 
opened fire at sight, but the Head Constable’s force, avhich had 
received some reinforcements, quickla' goi the upper hand of the 
raiders and m the end killed them all Thus after a pursuit of 
24 hours in difficult hill country a border scourge avas destroyed bv 
the determination and bravely of a subordinate Police Officer and 
a few stout-heai ted men under his command 

Another story veil illustiates the possible dangers of rural life 
well inside India, hundieds of miles away from the North-TFe^ 
Frontier, avhere the police expect to be involved in desperate adven- 
tures as ordinar^^ incidents of their dailv life Sub-Inspec -r- 
Fousuf Hussain, who was in charge of a polme station *1= 
Mampuri distxict, beard one night of the presence of a large “■"1'-' 
armed gang of dacoits at a place 10 miles awav from ite “ 
station Although he had onlv four of hm cuhordmates 
armed with one shot gun and two police miml et'; hf> 
went after the gang, ti-acked them for =onie lime .and 
them ]ust as they were starting a daroity He ir:' 
of a house and opened fire on the gancr The ]rt*-r wh'- , ^ 
than 15 fire-arms between them, in^'lndino modern: rrr-« nt' 
briskly, but the five policemen drove ihcm ox: "f 
wounding five or six of them O'mng’ to tie 
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i Tn m ediate pm suit was unavailable, but the wounded members of 
tbe gang were afterwards arrested, with the result that in tbe end, 
tbis gang wbicb was headed by a notorious dacoit leader was en- 
tirely broken up 

From the Punjab records of the Police Medal we may quote one 
story as an example of the many others which can be related in 
illustration of the braveiy and quickness of mind which character- 
ises members of the Indian police of all grades m every province in 
India A Sikh Sub-Inspector named Dawindar Smgh learned of 
the whereabouts of a desperate leader of dacoits, for whose arrest 
the Punjab Government had offered a very handsome reward 
Arrangements were made to round up this man and Dawmdar 
Singh accompanied by others succeeded in surroundmg the place 
where the dacoit leader was believed to be hiding The dacoit, 
seeing himself surrounded, fired on the police and thus disclosed 
his presence inside a large bush the branches of which reached 
the ground on all sides Dawmdar Smgh immediately leapt off 
his horse and fiung himself mto the hush Both he and the dacoit 
were exceptionally powerful men, and a desperate struggle ensued 
imtil the arrival of others who helped the sub-mspector to secuie 
his man 

"We said above that the police m India have got to play the 
part of local providence m fiood, fixe and all other mcidents and 
calamities, and the followmg account of how two British Ofdcers 
in Bihar and Orissa won their Police Medals well illustrates this 
In August 1923 some very serious floods occurred m Arrak 
town The Superintendent of Police, Mr Guise, who had won tlie 
Military Cioss durmg the War, and his assistant, Mr Pearmau, 
were engaged without rest or sleep for three days and nights m 
file arduous work of extricatmg people, and m this time thev 
rescued or assisted to rescue no less than 500 people On the 
19th August these two officers noticed some people signallmg for 
help from the roofs of their houses They were separated by a 
stream m which a strong current was flowing, but the officers, 
accompanied by two constables, swam across the current at the 
great risk of bemg carried off into the mam flood and succeeded in 
1 escumg 130 people m the face of further risks On the same moin- 
ing they agam swam across a similar channel to a hamlet where 
the houses were rapidly collapsing, and put heart mto the people 
and effected many rescues at the risk of their lives Agam, on 
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tlio s'xine inoimiig, tlic> heard that three ^voraen weie cut ollf lu 
a house and although the appioach thereto lay through a rapid 
ruirent of i\atei, !Mr Guise reached the house hy means of a rope 
(hromi to him and I^fi Peaimnn by crawling along the roofs of 
the adioining building and using a ladder to bridge gaps The 
natcr had then neaily icached the roofs of the houses, but the twu 
oflicers succeeded in ofiecting the lescue of three women and three 
children who weie conveved to safet-s along the roofs of houses by 
means of a ladder On completing this piece of dangerous -v-oik 
they learned that there weie more people in the lane in which this 
house stood, and the} inimediateh retraced their steps and were 
■just in time to save 24 poisons before all the houses in the lane 
collapsed 

About fifty Police ^Icdnls are nvaidod in India evera’^ year, 
nud, of course, their recipients are the most meritorious of a much 
larger number of candidates for the honoiii The stories quoted 
above were taken practically at random from among the rccoids of 
the past three oi four years onh , and it ninv be safeh assumed 
that incidents similar to those quoted in them mo happening some- 
where or other in India almost c\ery day of the a ear 


It would be idle to dcll^ that tlieic m still miuh feai and dis- 
tiust of the police on the part of a large numbci of the people of 
India, and it would also be idle to attempt to dein tliat corruption 
and oppression are still practised In some Police oflieials, wlio^ 
howevei, mostly belong to the lower suboidiinte ranks Tliosc prac- 
tices have persisted among Police oflicials m India fiom aoit early 
times Headers of books of traiel and memoirs of tlic old [Moghul 
days will find many refeiences to the methods of the Fau|dnrs 
and Kotwals of those times, whilst much farther Inck, namely •>“ 
the well-lcnown drama “ The Little Clay Cnit ”, wiitt«> possibly 
in the Fourth Century A D are to bo found rni icjsnis of Police 
methods which might lime been lifted from an Indian 
of yesteiday In a matter like tins it is impossihle to 
or to say confidently that cm nipt ion has cither to 

decreased of late years, but such indications as ^”!creasmgly 
decrease Ceitainly oppressive methods have certain 

rare, and a case of actual torture by the Police g hare for 
to he detected and punished The higher police 
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jenis kept tlio aupprossion. of corrupt and oppressive nietliods m 
tlie foiefiont of tlioir duties and tlic police ioiee of lo-day, from 
Oio innk of Bub-inspector upwards, is reciuited \ciy largely lioin 
among men of good bntli and good education, a policy, if not 
initiated, at any rate fitiengthoned by Lord Cui/on’s Police Com- 
mission of 1902 lilven constables are now reciuited to an appre- 
ciable extent fioin among young men ulio are at any rate literate 
A fact wliicb Las some bcaiing upon this niattei of corruption 
in tbe Indian Police is that a constable’s paj is less tban that of 
many unskilled labourers, and tins goes some way towards explain- 
ing, nitbougli certainly not towards palliatmg the offence Also, 
it must bo icinerabeied that it takes two to make a bribery case, 
and tbe Indian public has got to do its share towards helping 
to suppress this o\iI But in tbe light of the examples of devotion 
to duty, and of public services lendcred at tbe imminent risk of 
life, which we have given above, examples let it be remembered 
which can he multiplied indefinitely, it must be apparent that all 
the sweeping allegations of oppressive and anti-social conduct 
which are so frequently made against the Indian Police will not 
stand During the year 1927 no fewer than thirty-four policemen 
in India laid down their lives m the performance of their duty whilst 
two hundred and sixty-eight suffered wounds or other injuries 
These are services which cannot but have a cumulative effect on 
public feeling towards tbe police, and it is certainly significant 
that whenever any proposal is made to abolish a police station or 
police outpost a very strong opposition is invariably raised to this 
proposal by the people of the locality concerned An upright and 
capable police officer is acknowledged by all classes in India to 
be one of the greatest boons which any locality can have, and it 
is encoui aging to read from time to time in police Administration 
Reports, as, for example, in the Biliar and Orissa Administration 
Report, of good feeling and mutual confidence between police and 
people As the civic sense strengthens in this country the police 
will improve, and from this point of view it is greatly to he regretted 
that the Volunteer Police Bill, which was introduced in the Legis- 
lative Assembly by the late Sir Alexander Muddiman during the 
Delhi Session of 1927, was rejected at Simla in August the same 
year The Bill represented an attempt to mobilise men of good 
will who were prepared to combine together to defeat the forces 
of anarchy and disorder, m support of the Police Sir Alexander 
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had only 1:11116 to introduce his Bill in the Delhi Session, and when 
it was brought np again in Simla by his successor as Home Member, 
Mr Crerai, it was obvious that a large majority of the opposition 
in the Assembly regarded it as nothing more than an attempt to 
organise an army of supporters to be used as a weapon by the 
Government in times of political and communal trouble In view 
of this attitude Mr Crerar had to withdraw the Bill 

^ ^ ^ 

It IB deal from what has been said earlier in this chapter that 
the typical day to day problems confronting the Indian Police 
are those arising out of the inducements to crimes against person 
and property m rural areas, which are afforded by natural and 
social conditions, by the urge of primitive and unbridled passions 
such as revenge and lust, by tbe inevitable paucity of regular police, 
and by a still undeveloped sense of civic responsibility with its 
necessary consequence of incomplete liaison between police and 
people But other more subtle and sophisticated problems have 
now to be solved by the detective forces of this country Increased 
literary and technical knowledge has caused such crimes as bogus 
bank and company promoting, note and com forgmg, confidence 
tricks and the like to take on an increasmg popularity, whilst the 
growth of commercial houses, banks, and other busmesses has 
lirought in its tram all manner of embezzlements, forgeries, 
swmdles, too-ingenious speculations and forward operations, and 
other offences The spread of communications has enabled 
ciiminals to work over wide areas and has given use to criminal 
organisations whose operations are mter-provmcial or, even, as the- 
Karachi and Calcutta Coining cases reported in subsequent pages 
will show, international in scope More and more do the expert 
investigators of the Provincial Criminal Investigation Departments 
find their time and energies occupied by tbe refinements of up-to- 
date crime, and the annual police reports, bear ample, if bald, 
testimony to their success The Indian Criminal Investio-ation 
Departments are well abreast of modern conditions, and it should’ 
not be forgotten that it was thev who pioneered and established 
the use of finger prmts, and that nianv of the best improvenie-^' 
m the science of late years are the products of Indian brim" 

Let it not be supposed, however, that the use of ^ 
instruments and methods of criminal detection is couSc^ ^ ' 
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«pecialist Crimmal Investigation Departments of the different pro- 
vinces All over India, the district police are re-adjnsting their 
ideas and their practice to changed and changing conditions In 
particular they are now employing extensively the modus o'gerandx 
method of detection They do not now investigate such crimes as 
hurglary — the investigating officer’s hete noire — as individual cases 
They investigate them in the mass, noting characteristic methods 
■employed, plottmg on their crime maps the location of offences 
which show constant and individual peculiarities, and thus tracmg 
the movements of gangs and, in the end i mining them to earth 
Much success has attended the use of this method which is being 
^^stended all over India 


% 

During the calendar yeai 1927 although no striking increase oi 
decrease in ciime was reported in any province most of them showed 
slight fluctuations of an upward tendency In most provinces, too, 
burglaries and crimes agamet property generally, showed a slight 
increase, but not enough to make it worth while to comment on 
it Several provincial reports make special mention of mter- 
oommunal tension and trouble, and from them it is possible to 
understand something of the strain that was thrown on the police 
-during these widespread outbreaks As they have been described 
nlready at length in the opening chapter of this Eeport there is no 
need to say anything more about them here 

^ ^ ^ 

Delhi Province, in which the new capital of India is situated, 
leports no noteworthy change from the previous year in the amount 
of crime reported during 1927 Por the past year or two, how- 
ever, burglaries in and about flew Delhi have given rise to much 
uneasiness among the residents and to some anxiety on the part 
-of the authorities In order to cope mth this form of crime, 
the superior mvestigating staff has been slightly increased, and, 
as a result, the senior Supermtendent of Police reports a gratifying 
increase in the percentage of successful investigations and prosecu- 
tions A notable act of heroism on the part of a police constable 
occurred during the year As part of the operations against the 
dacoit gangs in the Dnited Provinces, a party of police from the 
Ifeerut district raided a house in Old Delhi City in February 1928 
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luit weie lepulscd, the dacoits ^^o^ln(llng the police inspector in 
cli 11 ge of the partj , uiul al'^o killing n prnntc ciiiren and ivonuding 
thioe otliers Tlie gang escaped for the time hcing, but "nere 
helnned to he still in Delhi A police guard 'll as therefore put 
on the hndge across the Jumna to watch traiellcrs going towards 
IvJreiut, and, at the heginning of April, one of the most dcspeiate 
and hrut il of the dacoit loadeis was identified ns he tried to cross 
the hndge The police who were watching the bridge "were un- 
ainiod wheioas the'dncoit had two pistols However, he was 
challenged hi a constable named Kishen Lai of the Jfeerut district, 
who was immediately fued at and mortally wounded by the dacoit 
In ■'pite of his fatal wound Kishen Lai closed with the dacoit, 
nid held him until his comrades came up The hrn^e constable 
dud a few minutes after the dacoit had been secured 


OCT 






Ihnancial stiingency has, of late jenrs, plc^ented the Bombay 
C^o^elnment in spending as much on their Police ns they would 
ha\( wished But the policy of retrenchment forced on them by 
^ii( umstances has not hitherto been reflected in the figures of 
Clime, winch showed little chaugc m 1927 from the figures report- 
ed duiing the preMous year 

Perhaps the most imjiortaiit case handled b-\ the Bombay 
pulice during 1927 — certainly the case which attracted the most 
attention — was the one known as the Duzdap Coming Conspiracy 
in which some Europeans were concerned On. January the 31st 
1927 a Customs appraisei at Karachi discovered a wooden box 
concealed in a recently imported cylinder which the clearing agents 
had been asked to handle for a well-loiown Karachi firm J^ieii 
it was opened, it was seen that the box contained six dies foi 
tuinmg out rupees This discovery was, of course, reported to the 
Ciiminal Investigation Department in Sind, and an Indian police 
officer, Kai Sahib Karayan Das, was put in charge of the enquiiv 
Eiom this small beginning, the Rai Sahib, ba industrious and 
biilhant investigation was able to elicit eaidence of the existence 
of a conspiracy with ramifications in Quetta, Duzdap, Knrnclm ' 
Bnmingham, London and Liverpool A retired Anny man named 
EaireU had conspired with certain momhors of a firm of Jndmn 
contiactors, whose acquaintance he liad made in Quefta. 
an illicit mint at Duzdap in Persian lerritory A retired cen^' 
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toi named Dickinson liad bi ought the dies from Biimingham m 
1924, having secured them through a man named Wheeler Over- 
V helming documentaiy and other evidence was collected through 
Rai Sahib Narayan Das’s exertions and a complete conspiracy case 
was made out against Dickinson and Wheeler and four members 
of the fii-m of contractors above-mentioned, and in April 1928 they 
were all sentenced to long periods of impiisonment Farrell 
escaped through turning approver Rai Sahib Ifarayan Das visited 
England, and, by his grasp of the case and his sound investigation, 
eained the commendation of the India Office and of the Directoi 
of Public Prosecutions In passing sentence on the gang on 12th 
April, 1928, the Judicial Commissioner in Sind observed 
*' If the scheme had voiked out as was intended they (the gang) 
would have flooded not meiely India, but the surroundmg coun-' 
tries also with counterfeit coin 

^ ^ ^ 

During 1927 and the first months of 1928, crime in the United 
Provinces, if anything, showed a slight tendency to decrease when 
compared with the crime of the previous year Offences against 
property, particularly dacoities and burglaries, continued to 
decrease Unfortunately, however, communal troubles continued 
tliroughout the year and gave the Police much estia work and 
anxiety, and serious disturbances occuired in Bareilly, Cawnpore 
and other places We have seen, however, that in spite of these 
distractions, the work of crushing the formidable dacoit gangs of 
the Province has gone brilliantly forward, and on this account 
alone the provincial authoiities, and particularly the police, can 
look back on the year with much satisfaction 

^ ^ ^ 

Assam reports that the figures of crime remained practically 
stationary during 1927 at their previous year’s level and that the 
Police met with a satisfactory measure of success m dealing with 
the cases reported Offences against the person declined m num- 
bers, but there was a slight increase in offences against property, 
this increase occurring mostly in the districts to which immigrants 
from Bengal mostly resort Many of these immigrants have 
criminal tendencies and the newly settled areas to which they go 
are naturally deficient m accessible communications Add to this 
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tliat the strength of the Police in this area has not inci eased m 
proportion to the rate of inimigration and it will he seen that 
the author ities are not in a position to deal adequately with the 
results of the inflow of new population However, the Assam 
Government is giving full attention to this side of its duties 
Hew Police stations are being opened and proposals for increases 
in the strength of the Police are now being considered 


The Madras Police report fails to discover any features of 
exceptional interest As the result of unfavourable economic 

conditions m some parts of the Presidency there was a slight 
increase in crime, particularly in crime against property, and 
detection was not quite up to the very high level achieved in the 
province during the one or two years immediately preceding 1927 
It IS satisfactory, however, to note that the public peace was main- 
tained almost inviolate throughout the year 

^ ^ ^ 

The Central Provinces are almost alone in reporting an appre- 
ciable increase in crime during 1927, and there, the reported 
flgures are about 10 per cent in excess of those of the pievious 
year The increase occurred principally m house-breakmgs and 
thefts, a fact which points to economic conditions bemg at the 

root of the trouble There was no falling off, however, m the 

quality of Police working during the year m spite of the increase 
in crime, and, also, in spite of the very strained relations which 
existed throughout the year between Hindus and Muhammadans 
In practically every district of the Central Provinces there was 
anxiety on this account The outbreak of noting m Hagpur city 
in September has been already discussed, as also has the week of 
sporadic riotmg in Jubbulpore during the celebration of the 
Dusserah festival It is particularly satisfactory to note that the 
behaviour of the police throughout this very anxious and trying 
time earned practically unanimous praise and in no case was there 
any reason to suspect their impartiality 

In Pebruary 1927, a Parsi propounded a fantastic scheme for 
expelling the British from Hagpur and for this purpose he urged 
the collection of arms and explosives Later on, his scheme took 
the shape 'of -disobedience of the Arras Aot^ and he got a number 

o2 

\ 
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of men and women to court arrest by tbe Polrce by marcbmg 
publicly tbrougb tbe streets of Nagpur carrying weapons tbe 
possession of wbicb without a licence from tbe autborities was un- 
lawful under tbe Arms Act Tbis demonstration was continued 
for some months and a number of people were arrested, but tact- 
ful handling of tbe situation by the Police kept tbe movement 
Within narrow limits, and tbe conviction of tbe Parsi, and bis 
sentence to four years’ imprisonment brought this troublesome 
affaii practically to an end 

^ ^ ^ 

Tbe Bengal report for 1927 reveals no features of special 
interest as regards ordinary crime, although in some parts of tbe 
province, economic distress led to an increase in crimes against 
property But in certain districts a heavy strain was thrown on 
tbe force by tbe prevailing tension between tbe two great com- 
munities, and this together with a passive disobedience movement 
in certain places, and labour strikes in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
made tbe work of tbe Police during tbe year extraordinarily diffi- 
cult and strenuous and unfortunately tbe signs are that these things 
will have to be looked upon as normal features of tbe life of Bengal 
henceforth One notable case of international importance 
occuiied during tbe year This was tbe Tibetan coming and note 
forgery case, during tbe mvestigation of which tbe Bengal Crimmal 
Investigation Depaitment, working on certam clues obtained from 
Darjeeling, discovered a factory in Calcutta for making Tibetan 
notes and coins Tbe mvestigation resulted m tbe arrest of five 
men, of whom three were sentenced to various terms of rigorous 
imprisonment Notwithstanding all their difficulties and pre- 
occupations, tbe work of tbe Bengal Police during tbe year was 
distinctly successful and tbe year as a whole was one on which 
tbe Bengal Police can look back with satisfaction 

^ ^ ^ 

In tbe Punjab tbe outstandmg features of tbe year’s work 
were tbe bandlmg of mter-communal trouble and noting and tbe 
investigation and prosecution of cases arising out of these, effec- 
tive action against dacoits, robbers, and organised gangs of burglars 
and thieves, and extensive use of tbe modris-oferandt Bystem,^ 
which IS workmg well, especially m tbe detection of offences against 

property, the special campaign against cattle-thieves in tbe south-' 

> 
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oaBlern districts of tlie Punjab, detection of an impoi'tnnt gang of 
foigers and uttercrs of Go\crnraent Cuirency notes, and laige 
*:ei7ures of illicitlj’’ possessed arms and drugs There was a slight 
increase in crime during 1927, for which a use in thefts and 
burglaries is partly responsible In the south-eastern districts of 
tlio Punjab the inciease "uas mainly due to the eftoi-ts of the 
special Cattle-theft stall — to which we shall return in a moment — 
better reporting, but the inter-communal tension which was the 
outstanding feature of the year was responsible to no small extent for 
the increase in crime in other parts of the province because it 
kept the attention of the Police constantly iiveted to it We 
shoned in the fiist chapter of this report that two serious iiots 
occuired at Lahore and ilultan These kept a laige body of Police 
busy for a long time and contingents had to be sent to these two 
cities from all oicr the Punjab Although actual bloodshed on a 
large scale occuircd only in Lahore and Multan, the tension in 
the province was acute thioughoiit 1927, and a feeling of unrest 
and insecurity pervaded not only the urban areas, but infected 
the rural population also The police had constantly to be in 
readiness for intor-communal clashes and their eneigies were thus 
dneitod to on appreciable extent from then more normal duties 

Out of 4S4: murder cases sent for tiial no fewei than 293 ended 
in conMction Rome of these murders weie committed during 
IIindu-Muhammadan noting, and then investigation presented 
innumerable difficulties, the most important of which was the 
escape of practically all the perpetrators of deeds of violence before 
the sporadic attacks on isolated wayfarers, which weie one of the 
outstanding features of the riots, were brought under control 
Othei difficulties aiose out of the fact that the evidence of the 
contending communities uas scanty in some cases and tainted m 
othei 8 CommunaJ piessuie was hi ought to bear on witnesses who 
found it difficult to resist this particular form of influence Yet, 
in spite of these and similar difficulties the majority of cases 
sent up for trial, as a result of the Lahore disturbance, resulted 
in conviction 

During 1927, the Punjab Police had the satisfaction of wiping 
out two bands of armed dacoits who had been responsible for a 
number of dacoities and murders in six or seven districts 

In last year’s Report we gave a fairly detailed account of the 
special measures now being taken by the Police of the Punjab and 
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tlie United Piovinces acting in concert to suppress cattle-theft 
We saw there that cattle-theft takes place in ceitain pai-ts of the 
south-eastern Punjab, paiticulaily in the Canal districts, on such 
a scale as to present a very serious menace to the peace and welfare 
of that pait of India Por vaiious leasons, the chief of which is 
the difficulty of lecovering stolen animals through police agency, 
many cattle-thefts are not reported, and the victims piefer to apply 
to the Bhunga market mentioned earlier in this Chapter This, 
of couise, IS a thoroughly unsatisfactory state of affairs, and as a 
result of a confeience held in 1925 between police officers of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, a special police force to deal 
with cattle-thefts in the south-eastern Punjab came into existence 
Throughout 1927, this special force continued to work in the 
Ambala, Karnal, Gurgaon and Pohtak districts of the south- 
eastern Punjab, and it also co-operated with similar special bodies 
of police formed for the suppression of cattle lifting by the 
Governments of the United Provinces and the Delhi Province 
Numerous conferences and meetings have been held to co-ordinate 
measures and exchange views, not only between police officers of 
the Biitish provinces concerned, but also between them and the 
police of the Patiala, Nabha, Jhind and Malerkotla States The 
amount of work done by the special cattle police in the Punjab can 
be seen from the foUowmg table — 
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6 
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79 
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28 



42 

2 
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748 

83 

84 
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Throughout 1927, as in the previous year, the number of cattle- 
theft cases reported increased steadily This inciease has been due 
to the efforts now made to obtain more complete registration of this 
class of crime Many amazing examples of the extensive ramifica- 
tions of cattle-thefts m the south-eastern Punjab have come to the 
notice of the officers engaged in this work, and the following is 
as good as any for the purpose of illustratmg the complexity of 
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catt] e-tlief t cases A sub-inspector of cattle-tbeft police staff went 
to interview certain criminals in Delhi jail He persuaded two of 
them to make a full disclosure of all the offences committed bj 
them, and also to explain how cattle lifters and the persons who 
run the deal ing-houses for the receipt and disposal of stolen cattle 
carry on their business One of these two men had taken part in 
no less than 99 cattle-thefts over a range of country about the 
size of the north of England, and he had been associated with 
almost a hundred accomplices during the commission of these 
offences On the whole, the special cattle-theft police have no 
reason to be disappointed in the lesults of their work hitherto 
They are still at the beginning of a task of great difficulty and 
complexity Natural, social and economic conditions all make 
cattle thieving a very popular form of crime in India, and it will 
be a long time before the police can gam the absolute confidence 
of the people whom they are trying to help, and, without absolute 
confidence on their part, full success will not be obtamed 

^ ^ ^ 

In Burma there was a negligible increase m the number of 
cases reported during 1927, as compared with the reports made 
duiing the previous year IJnfortimately, however, most forms of 
serious crimes show an increase Dacoities are more by 32, 
robbeiies by 31, fire-arm cases by 61 and murders by 112 The 
figures for all forms of crime appeared favourable with the previous 
year’s figures by the end of October after which a mild epidemic 
of important crime broke out in a number of districts notably m 
the Pegu division which had suffered from a phase of somewhat 
serious political activities Daily gangs of dacoits appearmg m 
ceitain districts gave a good deal of trouble diirmg the early part 
of 1927, but were subsequently broken up The system of open 
season patrols along the Siamese border were contmued during the 
year with good results 

^ ^ ¥ 

In Bihar and Orissa the tense feeling that existed between the 
Hindu and Muhammadan communities called for the exercise of 
continual vigilance on the pait of the police In many places in 
the province the various communal festivals gave rise to great 
excitement and anxiety and riots mostly of minor importance 
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A\hal ahuiiimp feature is the fiequenoA’ of siiieides of AAomon in 
Onss.i 'J'he most rheeunp fe.ilnres of the A\)iolf report arc the 
iopi>atod lefc'ionces to tlie proAAinp pood feelinp hetAveen police and 
])nl)lie and the meieasinp eonfidenee Ailneli the latter expenenee 
111 the pood AAill and (apneitA of the former 

Peeont pAents in India make it eminentU desirahle to continue 
tlio leiiiaiks on ooniniunism in flufi countrA* Avhieh haAo appealed 
in iiioAious lopnils foi duiinp 1927-28 the nioTcmcnt has come 
iiuuo and more info the open and its loaders have suecooded, 
tompoiaiilA at least, in cstahliRhing a a civ eonsulcrahlo influence 
OAci laipe hndios of disrnniontcd iiulnstnal oi raiWav emploAces 

TJji to a '^eai oi Iaao apo, the man in the stiect was not imme- 
diatelj'^ conteincd aaiUi the actiAitics of Communists in this countiA 
He Allis iiiinie, in a peneinl AvaA', of the dosne and the eft’oits of 
foieign api'iits to soaa the seeds of Communism in India, and 
his complticenc^ aahs occasionallA distuihcd by pi ess accounts of 
]ii osGcutions of indipeuous BolshcAists, such as those convicted in 
the CaAAiipoio C'onsjurncT lase of 1924 But ns no piactical results 
of the Communist campaign A\mie visible, he Avns usually content 
to legal (1 Communism in India oithci ns the somewhat fatuous 
<iecupat]on of a fcAA unbalanced agitators, whose influence foi evil 
was exceedingly small, or as the substitute foi Bridge of a few 
notoiiety hunting A\ould-lie intellectuals Even aaIioii the disorders 
m Chinn and Java Aveie cited an examples of the powerful and 
baneful effect wbicb Commumsts bad been able to acbieve among 
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Oncntiil populntjons, tlio aveiage man in this countiy nas wont 
to aigue “ But India is difteicni Bolslievism is tlie negation of 
icdigion Its doctrines cannot possibly take a bold on a people 
whose social fabiic is based on leligion Bolshevism connotes 
equalit-v of status India is the home of caste and feudalism The 
doctimes of Coninnmism can never take deep loot in this countr^ ’’ 
Such contentions •were difficult to refute, but the march of events 
duiing the last feiv years has shown the folly of minimising the 
importance and danger of Communist activities in India The 
loaders ot the Communist movement in Euiope have repeatedly 
declaied that the first step in the conveisioli of the masses of the 
East to Communism is to aiouse among them discontent with the 
prevailing conditions of life “ First distuib their placid content- 
ment and then inculcate in their minds the piinciples of Com- 
immism That this policy has been pursued in India with vigour 
dining the last tuo yeais is evident from the activities of the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties, which are manned by Communists 
and have giown in strength and influence undei the able guidance 
of Communist emissaries from abroad 

In “ India in 1926-27 ”, reference was made to the foimation 
of Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties in Bombay and Calcutta After 
the conviction of George Allison, abas Donald Campbell, who was 
mainly responsible foi the organisation of these Parties, a very 
able and energetic successoi was found m the pemon of Philip 
Spratt, of whom brief mention was also made in last year’s volume. 
Spratt IS a graduate of Cambridge Dniversity, who came to India 
in December 1926, ostensibly on behalf of the Labour Research 
Department, London This organisation is under the control of 
the Central Council of Trade Unions in Moscow, and there is little 
doubt that Spratt’s mission to India was mainly in Communist 
interests At any rate, it is ceitam that he has been a poweiful 
influence in strengthening the. organisation of the Woikeis’ and 
Peasants’ Paities Both he and Allison were in a position to 
insti-uct local Labour agitators in the doctrines of Marx and Lenin, 
and, but for then guidance, it is unlikely that the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Paities would have been able to secure the hold they now 
have over the discontented workers on the railways and in the 
jute and cotton industries 

It IS doubtful, however, whether the indigenous labour agitator 
is a Communist at heart He is ordmarily a man of little educa- 
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iion, wlio lias acqmied a smattering of Bolslievist theory, and who 
IS able to impress the ignorant woihers with violent haiangues 
inter-larded with the catchwords and slogans employed hy the 
Communist tub-thumper all ovei the world He must, neverthe- 
less, be given credit for an energy and pushfulness which is not 
apparent among the ranks of the “ bourgeois ” Tiade Unionists 
While pursuing, on the whole, a sane course in their dealmgs 
with Labour, the Right Wing of the All-India Tiade Union Con- 
giess have remained somewhat aloof from contact with the worker 
himself, and have, theiefore, not succeeded in “ getting under his 
skin ” 

The discontent among the cotton mill workers in Bombay and 
the railway employees at Lillooah, furnished the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Parties with an opportunity of which they were quick 
to take advantage They addressed meetings of the strikers, 
organised picketing, and held out promises of an early and favour- 
able settlement of the workers’ grievances Philip Spratt was most 
active in Bombay until his departure for Calcutta in March, 1928, 
and, with his Communist underlings, encouraged the Lillooah 
strikers to stand firm, and induced other railway and jute workers 
to down tools 

The dislocation of the jute and cotton industries and the railway 
services naturally focussed the attention of the press and public 
on the activities of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties It became 
evident that the theory of Communism was being translated into 
practice A handful of agitators had succeeded in temporal ily 
paralysing essential services and important industries, and the law- 
abiding citi/en found himself seriously inconvenienced by these 
manifestations of Communist doctrines 

The stiikes in Bombay and Bengal were hailed with delight 
by Communists abroad, and much space was given in Communist 
publications to the labour troubles in India and to the activities 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties The extracts given below 
are from foreign Communist periodicals, such as the Ma-^sef of 
India (the organ of the Indian Communist group in Europe) and 
the International Press Correspondence — 

" It is the duty of a true friend of the peasants and workers 
to prepare them for the great struggle which alone will 
bring them happiness and freedom, as it has brought to the pea- 
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•;uits of Ku'j'Jin nnd is f’l'inging lo Ihc peasants of China 
— oj India, April, 1027 

“ Ihc Connininisi Par<\ must liainess this awakened revolu- 
tioinn piolctniian oncr"\ and give it an organised expression 
The Coinnuimsl J’nity must he in llic midst of e^cly struggle and 
cndcaMiur to doNclop it The proletarian movement 

must he led hj the class — conscious vanguard organised in the 
rommunist ^lrt^ " — Mai'ici of India, November, 1927 

Alleging that the threat of u general strike secured favouiahle 
teini^ foi the stnl^ors at Khaiagpur, the H/osscs of India, 
February, 102S, remarked — “ The Indian Labour movement must 
learn \crv \nlual)lo lessons from the expcnence of the Kharagpur 
vorkeis Ihc most important lesson is that the general strike 
]s ihc most povciful and efiocti\c veapon that the woiking class 
pns'oss 'the hccond lesson is that the "workers’ stiuggle can he 
conducted onU In the workcis themselves The thud lesson is 
that the true defenders and leaders of the Indian working class are 
the Coninuinisis -uid the Woikers’ and Peasants’ Party ” 

"It IS onh a Mctonous re\olution on the part of the workers 
and peas lilts that can put an end to all the misery 

and want resulting from the lulc of British capital ” — 

1 nirrnaiionnl Fre<<! Corrc'ipondcucc, 14th March, 1928 

“ All signs go to show tint the period of stagnation in the 
Woikers’ and Peasants’ mo^emcut is now appioaching 

its end The political revnal now taking place in India is creat- 
ing conditions f^^nurlhlc for the mobilisation of the masses 
” — International Pre^s Correspondence, 21st March, 1928 
The following is an extract from a telegram dated 24th 
iSro\ ember, 1927, from Lorovaslcy, General Secretary of the Red 
International of Labour Unions, Moscow, to the Ca"WTipore Congiess 
and the All-India Trade Union Congiess — “ In the struggle 
against alien. oppiessors and national exploiters, the working class 
of India and the Trade Unions may always count upon the aid 
of the Red International of Labour Union and all its sections ” 
One Ben"|amin Rrancis Bradley arrived in Bombay in Septem- 
ber, 1927, and, like Philip Spratt, took a most active part in the 
organisation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, and in work 
among the cotton mill and railway employees He addressed 
numerous meetings, and "was closely associated "with the Bombay 



Comrauiiist group in oiganismg tlie strikeis and encouraging them 
in tlieir stiuggle against the miUowners 

Willie the activities of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties were 
the most promment feature of the Communist campaign m India 
during the year^ it must not be forgotten that other ways and 
means of bringing about the much desired upheaval of the masses 
contmued to occupy the attention of Communist plotters abroad 
M Roy’s organisation has still continued to function, though 
his mission to China, wheie he occupied himself m propaganda 
work among the Indian lesidents, necessarily hampered the activi- 
ties of his satellites in Europe How that he has returned to 
Moscow, signs of renewed activity are^ apparent 

Durmg the year, the nationalist press in India has devoted some 
attention to the organisation known as the League against 
imperialism, which, from its headquarters m Berlin, has sent out 
much ofEensive liteiature dealing with “ British oppression ” m 
India and other countries Although this organisation is not 
piofessedly Communist, there is little doubt that it is used as a 
link with Communist souices There are some well -known Com- 
mimists on its Executive, and its support of revolutionary move- 
ments m “ Imperialistic ” countries would appear to be Communist 
in inspiiation A lesolution passed at the Madras session of the 
Indian National Congress welcomed the formation of the League, 
and the Congiess later agreed to affiliation with it, and contributed 
financially to its support 



CHAPTER X. 


Tlie Provinces. 

(H) 

Tjii 1 itin n Di.iMiiTMrN'TS 

In llip la';! clinpler ^^e c n\ nlmi the tenn Transferred Depart- 
ment meant and ^\hu'lv departments of Goaeniment have been 
Transferred The list of these doparlmcnts is a long one, and in 
this chapter ve tan deal nith onh four or fiae of the more im- 
portant among them But before a\e turn to the narrative of the 
a ear's n(tiaities in those depaitments, ave mn-\ glance quickly at 
the prot codings of a Inrgelj attended conference of proanncial 
roprescntatia’cs aahuh mot in Delhi on Noa-ember the 16th, 1927, 
under the jiresidortslnp of ifr J Creiar, Home Member, to con- 
sider (juostions in connection aaith the organisation of new provincinl 
sera ices on tlie tiansferrcd side of the administi ation About 35 
members, reprcsontatiao of all the proainces, attended and these 
iiitluded ^linistcis from Madras, Bengal, the United Proanuces, the 
Punjab Bihar and Oiissa, the Central Provinces, and Assam In 
opening the jiroceedings !^[r Crcrai referred to the difficulties 
evpcnenced by l^roauncial Goa-emineiits in u orbing out schemes for 
the establishment of their neav piovincial services and he said that 
it aaould be ndanningeous if some geneial understanding could be 
reached in regard to matters of principle^ and if also, a certain 
measure of uniformity could be secured in practice as far as was 
compatible with the varying circumstances of the different pro- 
vinces Preliminary views vere exchanged on the questions of 
uliether new separate services should be created to replace certain 
existing all-India seiwices, what system of recruitment and what 
machinery v ould prove most suitable for this purpose, and how far 
inter-provincial uniformity, particularly in respect of remuneration, 
M.is desirable or feasible? The Conference then divided itself into 
foul sub-committees to report on educational services, engineering 
seiMces, agiicultural, veterinary and other services, and, fourthly, 

( 846 ) ' 
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on general questions of leave, pension, and so on No attempt was 
made to reach rigid conclusions wiicli would be applicable to all 
tbe provinces^ but it was found tbat tbe reports of tbe sub-com- 
mittees were likely to afford valuable guidance to Provincial Gov» 
emments in completing tbeir schemes for the creation of new pro- 
vincial services to administer the Transferred Departments 

^ ^ ^ 

Local Self-Government has attracted more general attention 
than, perhaps, any other of the transferred departments Pro- 
vincial legislative activity since the Reforms has been devoted more 
to this than to any other single item, and has centred in the regu- 
lation of Municipalities and District Boards (which do for rural 
areas what municipalities do for urban areas) 

Prom time immemorial, institutions containing the germs of 
Local Self-Government have existed in India, but they differed 
essentially from representative institutions as now understood 
They were not constructed on the elective principle, were not corre- 
lated with the institutions of superior administration, had few 
definite fimctions, and were not regarded as representative of the 
locality by the State, which was inclined to ignore them During' 
the chaos which preceded British Rule in India, and, also, partly 
as a result of the administrative changes of the new regime, they 
disappeared almost entirely, and British administrators have, conse- 
quently, had to build up Local Self-Government in India ab tmtio 

In 1882, Lord Ripon’s government made an attempt to convert 
such local institutions as weie in existence into school-houses for 
full self-government They issued a resolution declaring that their 
object was to tram the people m the management of their own 
affairs, and that political education, should, as a rule, be given 
preference over departmental efficiency This well-meant effort 
did not produce the results for which the Indian Government 
looked It was inevitable that the infant local bodies should he 
at first under official guardianship and thus the growth of initiative 
and self-reliance among those for whose benefit the system was 
devised, was slow, a circumstance which lessened the attraction of 
the new bodies for public-spinted men 

A material advance was made in 1918, when the Central Govern- 
ment promulgated fresh general mstructions for the development of 
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to it In Maclrns and Biliar and Orissa^ tlioro are also Union Coni- 
inittces while in Bengal there are holh Union Committees and 
Union Boaids In 1020-27, District Boards, and suh-district 
boards. Union Committees with the Union Boards in Bengal com- 
bined, numbered 3,735 Of the nearly 43,200 members of these 
bodies about, 70 per cent were elected, and 30 poi cent represented 
officials (cT'O'fficio and nominated members) The tendency is for 
the elected element to increase The leeeipts of these institutions 
(excluding Union Committees and Union Boards in Bengal) aggre- 
gated in 1920-27 a little ovei Its 15 1 crores, and their chief 
activities nere education, medical relief, and civic works 

Such big cities as Calcutta, Bombay and Bangoon naturally lead 
the way in municipal progress in India Improvement and Deve- 
lopment Trusts have been operating for years in these and other im- 
portant industrial cities and have done much good Loans have 
been floated for such obiects as housing schemes, the abolition of 
slums, the piovision of open spaces, the alignment of streets, and 
the segregation of offensive trades, and evidences of progress are 
not wanting 

From the facts and figuies cited, it must be evident that a very 
leal advance has been made m de-ofScialising local institutions and 
opening them up as fields for popular initiative and enterprise 
A review of local self-government institutions as a whole reveals 
the prevalence of certain general tendencies The enhanced powers 
of local legislatures in these organisations is reflected in increased 
activity in the organisations themselves The non-co-operation 
movement hampered progress in local bodies to a great extent, but 
as Gandhi’s ban did not extend to them non-co-operators be- 
came members in many places Here and there the non-co-opera- 
tion members subordinated their political views to their municipal 
or boaid duties, but in other places, they carried then politics into 
the local bodies Keen interest is taken in many parts of India in 
elections to both Municipalities and District Boards It is, of 
couise, impossible to make any general statement, which will be 
true of all local bodies, as to the way in which they have worked 
Where keen and public-spinted men have entered them, their work 
has been good Where men of infeiioi fibre have been elected, 
\yiQik has been indifferent or bad It is not easy, even now, to 
fonn an opinion on the post-Eefoims working of Indian Local Self- 
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Gtovemment, for financial stringency, political stress, and lack of 
experience fiave all affected the local bodies, and it is difficult tn 
decide what weight to allow to these factors in making up our 
general calculus 

^ ^ ^ 

Coming now to the progress of Local Self-Government during 
the year 1927-28 we may begin by mentioning the moie important 
measures of Local Self-Government legislation nndertaken during 
that period A non-official Bill was mtroduced to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, with the object of tnter 
aha of abolishing nominations to the Madias Municipal Council 
and arranging for the proper representation of minorities by co- 
option by the Council, the reintroduction of the annual election of 
a Chairman who should be unpaid, and making somewhat less res- 
trictive the rules relating to the admission of voters Another 
non-official Bill, which was introduced in the Madras Legislative 
Councilj aimed at the amendment of the Madras City Municipal 
Act, 1919 Its object is to provide that the Commissioner, who is 
the chief executive officer, should be appointed and removed by, 
and be wholly responsible to, the Council of the Corporation and 
that his salary should be materially reduced The previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General was accorded to the introduction of a 
non-official Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 
1920, the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, and the Madras General 
Clauses Act, 1891 The object of this measure is to establish 
beyond doubt the right of all citizens to the use of all roads, etc , 
maintained from public fimds 

Three non-official Bills to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 
1923, were intioduced in the Bombay Legislative Council with the- 
object of extending the franchise and lowering the qualification of 
electors foi district local boaids 

Another non-official bill to amend the Bombay City Municipal 
Act, 1888, was introduced with a similar purpose, it also aimed at 
providing for the due representation of backwaid and depressed 
classes by reserving separate seats for them 

In the Dnited Provinces a non-official Bill was introduced in the- 
local legislature to amend the Dnited Provinces Town Areas Act, 
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19J4, 'vritli the object of jntioclTjciiig- the elective element in the 
^nnehnyats and f^iving them greater povers vithout impairing their 
efficiency Tlic previous sanction of the Governor General was 
accorded to the introduction of a non-official Bill which aimed at 
repealing a large part of the existing Jjocal Self-Government Legis- 
lation in order to introduce a new form of self-government into the 
rural areas hy dividing each district into ” Unions ” and establish- 
ing for each union, a Union Board for the performance of executive 
•duties, a Union Bench for the trial of certain specified criminal 
offences, and a Union Court for the disposal of certain civil suits 

As a result of a ruling of the Punjab High Court, a Bill was 
introduced in the Punjab Legislative Council to validate up to 
15tli November 1927 the imposition of the Haisiyat or occupation, 
Tax by District Boards in the Punjab The Bill was passed by the 
pioTincial legislature and assented to by His Excellencj' the Gover- 
nor General 'J'he question of the levy of this tax in future is at 
present under the consideration of the Government of India 
Another Bill to provide for the appointment of Executive Officers 
in municipalities was introduced in the provincial council and re- 
ferred to a select committee, which presented its report to the 
council at the end of November 1927 after suggesting certain 
changes 

The previous sanction of the Governor General was accorded to 
the introduction in the Burma Legislative Council of a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to municipalities m the 
province This measure has been undertaken with a view to re- 
vising the existing law thoroughly so as to suit the present adminis- 
trative and poLtical conditions It provides among other things 
for the constitution of school boards and hospital committees and 
the appointment of Chief Executive Officers 

A non-official Bill to amend the Bihar and Orissa Local Self- 
Government Act, 1885j was introduced in the provincial legislative 
council and circulated for opinion It aimed at the establishment 
of separate electorates for MusLms as it was feared that under the 
system of joint electorates adequate representation of that commu- 
nity on District Boards could not be secured Two other non- 
official Bills to amend the same act were introduced in the council 
-■with the object of removing the restriction that only members of a 
district board shall be ehgible for election as chairman, and of 



providing for a new office of President who would preside at meet- 
mgs instead of>tlie chairman 

The Central Provinces Village Sanitation and Pnhlic Management 
Amendment Bill, 1927, mentioned in the last year’s summary waa 
referred to a Select Committee, who suggested certain amendments 
Sanction was accorded to the introduction m the Central Provinces 
Council of a Bill to amend the Central Provinces Village Panchayat 
Act, 1920, in order to encourage the development of panchayats 
upon lines which offered a better hope of success The Bill waa 
passed by the local legislature The Coimcil also passed a non- 
official Bill to amend the Central Provmces Municipalities Act, 
1922 Its oh 3 ect was to fix the proportions of selected and nomi- 
nated members respectively of Mimicipal Committees and to remove- 
the disqualification which rendered a person sentenced to trans- 
portation or imprisonment for a term exceedmg six months meli- 
gihle for election, nomination, or selection as a member of a com- 
mittee Both these bills were assented to by the Governor of the 
Central Provinces and the Governor-General 

^ ^ ^ 

Of the actual working of local bodies during the year 1926-27,. 
the latest year for which information from the provinces is avail- 
able, there is little to report from Madras There are now 24 dis- 
trict boards, in the Presidency Three district boards including 
the new Ejstna hoard, and one taluk hoard, were given the privilegn 
of electing the president Two taluk boards and two union boards 
were dissolved and reconstituted during the year, as the old bodies 
had been found incompetent to discharge their statutory functions 
Two municipal councils also were superseded on the ground of in- 
competency The Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Act 
empowering local bodies to levy an amusement tax, came into force 
in September 1927 

In Bombay the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme attracted a great 
deal of public interest The Legislative Council decided to com- 
plete part of the original scheme and reasonable progress was made 
notwithstanding one or two mishaps 

Twenty-five new chawls in the Industrial Housing Scheme were 
opened for occupation by the working classes Rents were substan- 
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’tially reduced, and, at tlie close of tlie year, ranged from Us 7 to 
Rs 6 per menseni Activities in departmental scliemes in tlie 
suburban areas of Bombay were at a standstill during tbe year, 
tcxcept for certain road and water-supply schemes 

Tbe Bibar and Orissa Administration Report for 1926-27 reports 
a continuance of tbe steady deterioration in tbe standard of muni- 
cipal administration wbicb bas been mentioned in earlier reports 
'Some of tbe importat factors contributing to tbis result are financial 
mismanagement and laxity of supervision Tbe incidence of taxa- 
tion remains at tbe low figure of Rs 2-0-9 per bead of population, 
-and m ten mimicipalities it is still less tban Re 1 In one muni- 
cipaLty arrears bave been allowed to pile up to tbe figure of 
Rs 83,000 Remissions are still frequently granted on too lavish 
a scalOj but tbe figures for 1926-27 denote a slight improvement in 
this respect Eight municipalities closed tbe year with no balance 
j.n band, whilst tbe balances of six others were insufficient to meet 
'the liabilities they bad already contracted Tbe total liabilities of 
no less tban 15 municipalities were in excess of tbe total assets, 
even after making allowance for uncollected taxes Tbe absence 
<<)f proper supervision is reflected in tbe condition of roads, drams, 
latrmes, wells and public markets Tbe defective sanitation of 
most municipalities bas become a serious menace to public health, 
.and various forms of intestinal disease are now endemic in some of 
tbe larger towns As m former years, a few municipalities stood 
-out as exceptions to tbe general rule of incompetence Tbe record 
of rural self-governing units is, happily, less depressmg There is 
jno doubt that most of tbe non-official members of tbe district boards 
take a keen interest m local affairs, and tbe figures of attendance 
.at tbe monthly meetings contmued to be very satisfactory and tbe 
relations of most boards with tbe local officials imderwent a change 
for tbe better Tbe aggregate income for tbe year 1926-27 was 
about 19 lakhs in excess of tbe previous year’s figure and represents 
-something like one third of tbe revenues of tbe province 

Many initial difficulties bave been experienced by tbe TJmon 
Boards recently set up under tbe Bibar and Orissa Tillage Adminis- 
Ttration j^ct, and tbe Provincial Government bave been compelled 
to defer any large extension of tbe Act until fuitber experience bas 
been gained of tbe whiking of existing Union Boards and of the 
possibility of exercising close supervision over them 
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In Bengal tte miinicipalities continued tlieir slow and spasmodic, 
Init nevertlieless interesting struggle towards better things In 
22 municipalities, realisations were eithei equal to or in excess of 
the current demand, and in six others they were over 99 per cent 
of the demand Over the whole provincCj the percentage rose from 
94 3 to 95 6 per cent The low and unsatisfactory results in some 
places can, therefore reasonably be attiibuted to local conditions, 
or to some unfoi’tunate sequence of events which has, for the time 
being, placed the control of municipal affairs in improper hands 
This factor is the most likely explanation of errors in assessment 
-and remission and of the weakness in dealing with recalcitrant 
ratepayers or with fraudulent officials These adverse features can, 
however, be eliminated, and continued effort on the part of the 
Provincial Government to raise the standard of administration will 
undoubtedly bear fruit in due season Water supply occupied a 
large share of attention during the year Theie are 29 ipunicipali- 
ties with their own water-voiks, and seven in null areas get their 
supply from the local factories Tube wells have grown in pubhc 
favour, and many municipalities are experimenting with them 
On the whole, the future municipal administration of Bengal may 
be anticipated if not with optimism, at least with hopefulness 
The success achieved in various places in varied directions indicates 
both that similar results can be obtained elsewhere, and that no 
hasty generalization can be made^ more particularly as it has been 
shown that failure is not due to any inherent mcapacity to manage 
local aftairs successfully Union Boards in Bengal continue not 
merely to hold their own but to entrench themselves more firmly 
as the first line of attack on welfare problems Several boards are 
maintaining free primary schools In Eandpur twenty-six such 
schools are to be found in the jurisdiction of four Boards The 
education of the rural population in the advantages of local self- 
government is steadily maintained by Circle and District Board 
Officers Opposition is gradually diminishing and some districts 
are now entirely organised into Union Board units 

In the United Provinces the three Improvement Trusts of 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow have made consideiable progress 
in their schemes for town improvement At Allahabad, for instance 
several sc^iemes that were being worked in 1926 ha\e advamed 
a definite stage during 1927 One scheme luelndes flip -making of 
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n model village consisting of 48 houses with adequate air spaces in 
between In hoth Cawnporo and Lnclcnow, housing and road 
schemes have been pushed well forward 

The financial position of District Boards in the United Provinces 
continues to he unsatisfactory Increasing expenditure on educa- 
tion, and ambitious schemes for town improvement impose a heavy 
drain on the resources of the hoards, and the need for fresh taxation 
IS chronic Communal antagonism has penetrated into the affairs 
of boards, and while it impairs the efficiency of their administration 
it adds to the sterility of their deliberations Nearly nineteen per 
cent of the meetings held were either abortive or had to be 
adjourned But, in spite of the strain under which district boards 
have to labour, indications of progress are not lacking Education, 
for example, is making a rapid advance, and is receiving increased 
attention Measures for improving sanitation and water supply, 
and for the control and treatment of diseases are being progressively 
organized and financed Considerable headway has been made m 
the provision of qualified dais to the rural areas for maternity and 
child welfare work 

Reviews on municipal boards are, on the whole, more favourable 
than on the district boards These also have not escaped from the 
prevailing communal tension, and at times party strife has been 
acute Their financial position, however, was not on the whole 
satisfactory The total expenditure exceeded the total income by 
Rs 114 lakhs, and while indebtedness increased investment de- 
clined Eourteen towns now enjoy the use of pipe water Eleven 
towns employ electrical energy, two of which, Aligarh and Muttra, 
started their installations m 1927, and licences in the case of two 
others have been issued or are imder consideration 

In general, criticism on the Panchayats in the United Provinces 
IS favourable There is no doubt that on the whole the system has 
taken root, and that, in spite of many bufietings in various places, 
its popularity is increasing In Benares, for instance, not only 
did panchayats arrange in consultation with the medical officer of 
health for improved sanitation, but they also helped in the estabiish- 
ment of seed depots, arranged for manure pits outside villages and 
devised other details of local improvement In Rohilkhand several 
panchayats obtained a new type of plough for the purpose of 
demonstration 
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In tlie Central Provinces the number of District Councils and 
Municipalities Tras the same as in the previous year, but a new 
independent Mining Local Board in Cbbindwara district was consti- 
tuted and a new municipality in Kamptee was established The 
affairs of one large Municipality, Ahola, weie managed directly 
by Grovernment through a special office as the elected Committee 
was dissolved on account of its irresponsible and inefficient conduct 
of business The Government grant to district councils amounted 
to nearly Rs 46^ lakhs^ a sum equal to fifty-five per cent of their 
total income, and a similar grant to Mumcipal Committees totalled 
Es 8 laldis, or 10 per cent of the total receipts (including extra- 
ordinary and Debt) of all committees These grants were much 
greater than have ever been made before, and as a result the total 
income of District Councils and Municipal Committees showed a 
large increase Their income apart from the Government grants 
were, however, also greater than in the previous year In District 
Councils the main objects of the enhanced expenditure were educa- 
tion, medical relief and cml works, and in Mumcipal Committees 
water-supply improvement schemes An important non-officia] Bill 
has recently been introduced, providing, among other matters, that 
an appeal shall lie agamst an order dismissing a Municipal servant 

There is nothing much to report regarding the progress of Local 
Self-Government in Burma during 1926-27 In Rangoon the pro- 
blem of a pure water-supply was tackled and some progress was 
made, and various other mumcipabties also made efforts to improve 
their water-supply — a task in which they were helped by grants 
made by the Public Health Board The general level of samtation^ 
however, remained low, but indications of the existence of a pro- 
gressive spirit were provided by the extension in some places of 
electric light in streets and the adoption of motor transport for 
conservancy purposes 

Rural Self-Government in Burma has hitherto failed to realise 
all the hopes that attended its birth in 1921 In particular the 
subordinate bodies — the Circle Boards and Village Committees — 
have been left without functions and without revenues The whole 
question of rural admmistration was reviewed m a comprehensive 
resolution during 1927 and referred in detail to the Local Govern- 
ment Advisory Board Provincial contributions to district funds 
were agam increased and a special grant was 
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District Council whicli liad suffered from tlie effects of tie cyclone 
in 1926 

Municipalities in Assam paid some attention during tlie year to 
water-supplies, road-building, and sanitation, and tbe degree of 
interest taken in tkeir duties by office-holders and members was 
satisfactory Local Boards spent 29 per cent of tbeir free income 
on education, 24 per cent on communication, and 23 per cent on 
public health It has now been decided to revise the policy of 
handing over important roads to Local Boards for maintenance — a 
change which has been found necessary partly because the Boards 
have neither the staff nor the plant necessary for the increased work 
involved, and partly because the provincial council has decided to 
raise a large provincial loan for the improvement of the main lines 
of communication The Boards will thus be free to concentrate 
their money and energy on roads of lesser importance 

The number of village authorities in the province rose slightly 
and their work is reported to have been satisfactory in a part of the 
province The Rural Self-Government Act for Assam has recently 
been brought into force and it is hoped that this will in time lead 
to a great increase in the number and efficiency of village author- 
ities 

^ ^ ^ 

Turning now to the vastly important subject of Public Health, 
we may begin by drawing attention to the graph at page 358, fiom 
which some indication may be had of the scope of the problems 
which face the doctors in this country 

The distribution of the population of India, the general poverty, 
and the baclcwardness in education make it inevitable that all im- 
provement in sanitary conditions should be almost entirely the work 
of the state Climatic and other natural conditions render the 
people of India prone to many devastating epidemic or contagious 
diseases which have been stamped out in more fortunate countries 
Certain diseases like malaria, hoolcworm, and kala azar are endemic 
in many parts of the country" and although these are all preventable, 
their prevention requires an amount of labour, financial expendi- 
ture, and determination, which, in existing circumstances, can 
haidly be looked for from the people themselves Mumcipalities 
and other units of Local Self-Government are, as we have seen, 
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taking an increasing sliare in this ivork^ not only by providing 
medical relief, but also by undertaking scb ernes for water supply, 
and by instructing children and parents in elementary notions of 
hygiene But, in addition to adverse natural conditions, social and 
religious customs, and superstition place obstacles in the way of the 
sanitary reformer As we so often find in other matters, what in 
the west is one problem is in India a bundle of problems, each one 
having its roots deep in traditional usage or leligion Progress 
therefore in this country is necessarily slow and made against 
greater obstacles and with greater expenditure of money and labour 
than elsewhere Yet in spite of all these things it cannot be con- 
tested that conditions of public health impiove in India if not from 
year to year, at any rate from decade to decade Since the regular 
census in this counti'y was started half a century ago, the population 
has grown steadily The greater part of this growth is no doubt 
due to the internal and external security and the fieedom from 
famine which followed the establishment of British rule, but some 
credit 18 due to the spread of medical facilities and the strengthen- 
ing of the oiganisations which deal with epidemics of plague, 
malaiia and other destructive diseases In the past, every im- 
portant fair or other crowded gathering was a likely source of 
disease and death to many thousands, but now-a-days medical 
arrangements either prevent outbreaks of disease on these occasions 
or immensely minimise their effects when they cannot be prevented 
The number of hospitals, dispensaries, and trained medical practi- 
tioners grows yearly and the gap between the demand and the 
supply of medical facilities in India continually narrows Every 
housing, water, and other sanitary scheme undertaken by a muni- 
cipality or other body is a valuable contribution to the cause of 
public health and sanitation and such schemes show a regulai 
increase in number Much is hoped for from the education of the 
rising generation, and particularly the girls, in elementary rules of 
hygiene In every province, earnest eftorts are now being made to 
cope with the adverse conditions outlined above 

During the year 1927 the Government of Madras sanctioned the 
appointment of health officers in eight municipalities and thirty- 
four of the eighty-one municipalities in the Presidency now have 
their own health officers The Public Health Department was 
further expanded The project to investigate the prevalence of 
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Malaria was consummated by tbe creation of a special establislunent 
for a period of two years and systematized investigations in four 
badly altoctcd areas bave already been completed by this body A 
geograpliical survey of tbe incidence of cholera was completed 
during tbe year, and experiments were carried out to determine tbe 
relative efficacy of two anti-cbolera vaccines, one of wbicb is admi- 
nistered by inoculation and tbe other by tbe mouth A geographical 
survey of plague was also completed during tbe year Nearly 
two million people were vaccinated, and tbe success rate of 96 per 
cent for primary cases shows that tlie lymph in use is of a very 
high protective value Tbe National Health and Baby Weeb is 
steadily growing in popularity and has come to stay as an annual 
function Nearly 30,000 lectures were delivered during tbe week, 
and nearly Bs lakhs was collected and spent 

Tbe scheme for tbe expansion of medical relief in rural tracts 
was further developed during the year by the sanction of 40 new 
dispensaries Facilities for dispensing anti-rabic treatment were 
extended to seveial mission hospitals and dispensaiies throughout 
the Presidency The training of nurses has been revised and the 
syllabus prescribed by the General Nursing Council of England and 
Wales has been adopted with modifications suitable to this Presi- 
dency Lastly, considerable progress was made in the campaign 
against hookworm during the year 

In Bombay the chief epidemic diseases cholera, small-pox, 
plague, and influenza combined, showed a reduction of thirty per 
cent as compared with the previous year Over 220,000 deaths 
were registered as due to fevers, malaria alone accounting for 54,000 
Additional doctors and dispensaries were provided to cope with this 
disease and generous distribution of free quinine were made In- 
fant mortality received a setback during the year as compared with 
the previous year and the birth-rate exceeded the death-rate by 8 5 
per thousand The Presidency was practically free from cholera, 
only seventy-three deaths having been reported as due to this cause 
Both the number of hospitals and dispensaries and the number of 
patients treated in them showed substantial increases during the 
year 

The most striking feature of the vital statistics of Bengal during 
1926 18 the steady downward trend of the birth-rate accompanied by 
a death rate which fluctuates considerably but does not yet show 
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definite signs of a peimanent fall to a lower level of mortality Tlie 
year was marked by a niulent outbreak of cbolera, and tbe total 
deaths recorded were 59,000 against 34,000 in 1925 Inoculation 
was popular, and tbe amount of vaccine supplied was nearly five 
times tbe quantity issued in 1925 Tbe attack on sources of infec- 
tion v as maintained, and tbe Public Health Department disinfected 
17,284 wells and 9,588 tanks Tbe Publicity Branch of tbe Depart- 
ment distributed posters and by means of lectures and lantern 
demonstrations endeavoured to educate tbe public in tbe latest pre- 
ventive and curative methods SmalL-pox was responsible for 

25.000 deaths, a high number and largely due to an epidemic which 
aftected a part of tbe province A very interesting experiment in 
this connection was tbe employment of female vaccinators in 
Mursbidabad These ladies visited 147 villages, delivered 209 lec- 
tures to women and 107 to local midwives, and performed 281 
primary and 1,492 re-vaccinations among women Tbe total num- 
ber of deaths reported from fever m 1926 was 822,000 against 

874.000 in 1925 Tbe rate per miUe fell from 18 8 to 17 7, and 
tbe percentage of fever deaths to total mortality from 75 5 to 71 5 
Tbe campaign against malaria took tbe form, as before, of exten- 
sive and widespread distribution of quinine A noteworthy inci- 
dent was tbe visit of Sir Ronald Ross to tbe Meenglas Scheme in 
January 1926 A number of anti-malaria societies continued to 
operate and a few additional societies were organised Tbe morta- 
lity from kala-azar showed a decrease all round, tbe reduction in 
tbe provincial rate being 13 9 per cent Tbe campaign against this 
disease still continues, and tbe district reports show that tbe number 
of centres for treatment is steadily increasing Tbe statistics re- 
garding this disease are still vague and indefinite, but, making 
every allowance for defective diagnosis and reportmg, it appears 
that tbe incidence of kala-azar is on tbe decline 

There was a further extension of school hygiene work, while 
child welfare continued to attract increasing attention Tbe public 
health laboratories at Calcutta and Dacca and tbe municipal labo- 
ratory in Darjeeling examined over 12,000 samples ivitb results 
that afford ample ground for uneasiness regarding tbe food supply 
of tbe province 

Rigures, although not complete, are sufficiently accurate to show 
that the year 1927 was one vf tbe healthiest on record in the United 
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Provinces where tlio number of deaths declined and the death rate 
decreased from 25 10 per mille of population to 22 59, which is 
2 72 lowei than the quinquennial average Infantile mortality 
also fell Campaigns against the various diseases were vigorously 
renewed Cholera stricken districts were supplied with perman- 
ganate of potash and cholera vaccine Quinine was distributed 
free in districts attacked by malaria, and grants were sanctioned 
for anti-cholera and anti-plague measures The Indian Research 
Pund Association made grants for research in plague and cholera, 
and special staffs were appointed to carry these out The campaign 
against tuberculosis and leprosy was intensified The Luclniow 
Anti-Tuberculosis League has resolved to establish at Lucknou a 
special hospital for this disease for which the Provincial Govern- 
ment have promised an annual grant of Rs 32,000 The subscrip- 
tions paid and promised for the establishment of the hospital 
amoimted to Rs 83,649, and the amount actually in hand was 
Rs 67,377 The vitally important subject of maternity and child 
welfare continued to receive attention. The number of maternity 
and child welfare centres was raised from 27 m 1926 to 33 in 1927 
The scheme for the training of midwives on probation proved a 
success, and 28 candidates qualified at the dai and midwife exami- 
nation Baby Week functions were held in 22 places The ques- 
tion of diBcontiniung the holding of these weeks in places where 
maternity and child welfare centres exist was under consideration 
by the Provincial League 

The health of the piovince of Bihar and Onssa continued to be 
generally good, although a widespread epidemic of cholera broke 
out in the month of April Energetic preventive measures carried 
out in connection with the Rath-Jatra festival at Pun were success- 
ful in limiting the cases of cholera to a comparatively small num- 
ber Anti-malaria measures, including a special malaria survey 
in the Ranchi Municipality continued to be pushed vigorously 

The engineering staff of the PubLc Health Department was 
chiefly engaged on water-supply projects The increasing reliance 
on tube-wells for this purpose is a strikmg feature, and nearly all 
the wells sunk on behalf of Government have proved successful 

The problem of leprosy m Bihar and Onssa is receiving special ’ 
attention A leprosy clinic, opened as an experimental measure in 
1926, is working at Bakheri in Ohamparan, and another has since 
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bccu oponod in Darliliaiiga A (bird clnnc is to be opened experi- 
lucniallv in the di'^tnct of Bala'^me, and ibe consirnction of bnild- 
ing« for a clinic nf Cullack bn‘^ boon conipleled The opening of a 
ra':(enr Instihdc at Paina for ibe iioalmeni of anii-rabic cases bas 
now boon sanciioncd 

In flic Ccnlral Provinces (lie -^oar 1927 showed a slight decrease 
in Ibe Inrtb and doaib-rnto'; Small-pox, plague^ and influenza in a 
mild form ba^o been presenl in many areas, and during the first 
half of the a oar .Tubbulpore district and the Chhattisgarh Division 
wore badh infected vith cbolora A special Welfare Committee of 
tbe Pod Cro‘:s Society bas now been constituted to organize and 
expand maternit}* and infant welfare work and the Provincial 
Government made a grant of Ps 30,000 to be devoted to this object 
Welfare centres in thirteen important towns are now in being, and 
the usual “ Baby Week ” was held m tbirty-four towns In fact, 
liealth measures for women and children have gained a firm hold 
The necessity for measures to counteract the scourge of plague, 
cholera and malaria however, is pressing Against bubonic plague 
which IS endemic in Nagpur and Jubbulpore “ anti-rat ” cam- 
paigns are pursued, but these are not sufficiently systematic 
Unless the measures taken to destroy rats are carried out conti- 
nuously for a long period both during the time of plague and more 
especially during the period of immunity there seems little hope of 
stopping effectually the recurrence of epidemics, and the large town 
will remain an endemic focus of plague 

In Burma, during 192G, the recorded provincial birth-rate was 
higher than in the premous year, but there was a rise also in the 
death-rate, and the excess of births over deaths remained practically 
unaltered There was a widespread epidemic of cholera, which 
caused over six thousand deaths, and made inoculation highly 
popular Pevers and dysentery were also responsible for more 
deaths than in 1925 , on the other hand, the incidence of both 
plague and small-pox was milder The infantile mortality rate in- 
creased to a high figure, but there was good reason to suppose that 
the registration of births was far from complete, with the result 
that the mortality rate was exaggerated Three new infant welfare 
societies were formed, and “ Baby "Weeks ” were held at sixteen 
centres The attendance in hospitals again increased, and over 
seven thousand patients were treated by medical practitioners sub- 
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■sidised by Govemment to practise in out-of-tbe-way places, a sys- 
tem, "wbicb, if successful, ivill piobably go far to retard tbe growtli 
of expenditure on hospitals^ and dispensaries A fuidber advance 
in preventive medicine was marked by tbe opening of tbe Harcourt 
Butler Institute of Public Uealtb as a centre of research and 
instruction 

Botb the birth-rate and the death-rate in Assam increased 
slightly during tbe year 1926 which witnessed serious outbreaks 
•of cholera m four districts m the Assam Valley The number of 
cases of Kala-Azar, which is such a scourge in certain parts of East 
India, fell appreciably as, also, did the number of deaths due to 
this disease It is reported that the new treatment by Urea Stiba- 
mine has proved very successful In pursuance of the campaign 
•against malaria the price of quinine was reduced, this resulting in 
largely increased sale of the medicine 

^ ^ ^ 

Few will be foimd to deny that lack of education, especially 
among the masses, is one of the mam roots of India’s ill, social, 
economic and political^ and that her comparative backwardness in 
•so many spheres of human activity is traceable to this ultimate 
•cause On the eradication of this defect depends alike the economic 
uplift of her people, and the full and intelligent realisation of 
those ideals of nationhood and self-government so long and fervently 
cherished by her political leaders It has already been stated that 
the greatest weakness of the present educational situation is the 
widespread illiteracy of the masses It is here that the most urgent 
need for action lies, but the problem is rendered dif&cult by factors 
peculiar to the country India is a land of vast spaces and her 
communications are still far in defect of her requirements Im- 
mense numbers of her people are poor and ignorant, bound by iron 
tradition and age-old custom Above all, the women +eachers, who 
•are the prime instrument of elementary education in all other 
civilised countries, are scarcely available for this work in India 
Educated men drift inevitably from the country-side to the towns 
and the village schoolmaster is therefore isolated, too feeble a ray 
to dispel the surrounding gloom of ignorance imaided But there 
IS a glimmer of hope in the policy of encouraging medical men to 
settle down and open dispensaiies in rural areas for their presence 
■ought to stimulate intellectual life in such places Tet, in spite 
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of (hrco sioadv proerrcc'; i*; licnig made It is gratifying 

in noluo aUo iint niurh aiioniion is lieing given to ilie enligLten- 
ineiit of {he inn<:cos in general, and lo thal of the baclcaiard classes 
and of "uonien in particular In tins ropoit vill he found graphs, 
speeiallv compiled for (he purpose of showing the progress of 
women’e edm alion in all hranclics oaer a long period Tliese 
graph-^, logother nith tho'c nhirli •;hoM expenditure of all hinds 
on education in India, haac been ':peciallv prepared in tlie bope 
{hat tbea a\ill be useful to students of Indian social problems, for 
in the education of India's women will be found one of the most 
potent of all tbc forces now at work for her progress and uplift 
Owing to the ‘:ocinl customs and religious preiudicos of large and 
imjioitant ‘joclions of tlic population the difficulties in the way of 
aa omen's education are especially great The demand for such 
education has hitherto heen very small and this is the first and 
grcitest ohstaclo Another obstacle is the serious dearth of women 
to ichors, a\ho must mainh undertake the instruction of their illi- 
terate sisters, and it is in this respect that the work of the Women’s 
Conference, ailiich w’c described in Chapter I, may hear its richest 
fnnt A liandful of enlightened indianduals, it is true, defying 
caste, precept and ancient usage haa’c insisted on the education of 
their womenfolk, hut the sum total of these eftorts have hitherto 
been almost negligible Ilecenlly, however, many hopeful signs 
have appeared The growing enlightenment of the people is tend- 
ing to break down the old prejudices, women themselves seem less 
satisfied with the customary illiteracy of their mothers and grand- 
mothers, female education and co-education in the primary classes 
haae, as we shall see in a moment, already attained somewhat im- 
pressive dimensions , schools and colleges for women are on the 
increase , women are being encouraged to take up physical training, 
games and vocational education, and, perhaps best of all, propa- 
ganda in this excellent cause is widespread There is a steady 
increase in the number of girls schools and girl pupils During 
1925-26 the number of recognised institutions for girls rose by over 
eleven hundred to 27,110, whilst their strength increased largely 
during the same period to more than a million But this number 
does not comprise all the girls under instruction for over six hundred 
thousand girls were readmg m hoys schools Thus, the number of 
' girls in recognised institutions is now approaching the neighhour- 

p 
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hood of one nnd threc-quaitor rmlhons The ^nst niniority of these 
girls, ]lo^^ove^, are rending in prnnary schools In all India there 
nerc only one hundred and eightj-two ■women stud's mg in medical 
colleges nnd one hundred and thirty-four in Trnining Colleges for 
tench ers There are seven Primary Education Acts in force in the 
Provinces, but of these onl}^ three — the Bombay, Madras, nnd Cen- 
tral Provinces Acts vere applicable to girls at the end of March 
1926 In Madras, elementary education for girls had by then been 
made compulsory in four dmsions of the City of Madras and in 
tuo other Municipalities In Bombay, education for girls is com- 
pulsory in two vards of the Bombay Corporation and in two other 
Municipalities, but in the Central Provinces the sections of the Act 
W'hich refer to girls have not yet been appbed Compulsorj’ educa- 
tion IS another matter which deserves special mention It had 
begun to come slowly into favour before the reforms and since their 
inception the need foi it has been more generally recognised The 
popular legislatures early declared themselves in favour of the prin- 
ciple, but the Municipalities and District Boards at first showed 
some hesitation in adopting it They seemed loth to identify them- 
selves either with any coercive measures or with the imposition of 
the additional taxation necessary to meet the cost of compulsion 
Butj happily, this attitude is gradually disappearing and to-day 
we find compulsory primary education spreading over an ever- 
mcreasmg area The latest figures available show that compulsion 
has been introduced m 114 Municipalities and 1,521 rural areas 
The table given below shows the distribution of compulsory educa- 
tion by Provinces The part taken by the PuQ3ab in the movement 
IS noteworthy, and this Pro-vince alone contains exactly half of the 
municipalities and all but 28 of the rural areas which have com- 
pulsory education. 

Compulsion has been introduced in the follo'wing areas — 


Province 

lIxuucipalitieB 

Eural Areas 

Madras 

21 

3 

Bombay 

7 


Bengal 

United Provinces 

25 


Punjab 

57 

1,499 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

4 

Central Provinces 

3 

21 

Assam 

• 
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PrOi>xv-. still liampered by tbe cbionic poieit\ of Ibc inn cs 
and tbeir hereditary prejudice to educational innovations, Im 
Ministers are displaying more and more courage, en iu‘:in-in a 
initiative m this part of tbeir vork They are clo^eh ^ 

tbe problems involved and taking such steps as seem best lit c.i 
to solve them In particular they are gradually eliminating the 
old, inefficient, one-teacber village scbool and arc cndcn^ou^lng to 
provide tbe children of tbe agiicultural clas<=es vitb instruction 
more suitable to tbeir circumstances The grant in aid system 
too, IB receivmg attention Side by side with these impiotcmeiil'* 
is going on a process of decentralisation of control !Municipali- 
ties and local boards are being entrusted with more and moic 
powers and fiinctions, and many of these bodies are exercising tlicir 
increased responsibilities with care and wisdom A pnrticulnrlt 
satisfactory feature of recent developments in education is tbe 
increasing attention now being devoted to tbe education of children 
belongmg to tbe depressed classes Owing to differences in the 
manner of classification in tbe provinces it is difficult to give accu- 
rate figures for tbe total number of pupils belonging to tbe de- 
pressed classes who are now under instruction The majority of 
tbe provincial reports, however, now classify “ untouchables ” oi 
outcast Hindus separately from Aborigines, Hill tubes, and other 
backward classes Leaving aside Burma, where there are no un- 
touchables, and Assam, where it is impossible to distinguish 
between tbe large numbers of Aborigines and Hill tribes and tbe 
nutoncbables, properly so called, tbe total number of depres'^ed 
class pupils reading in all kinds of institutions in tbe remaining 
seven provinces was approximately 667,000 This figure bears tbe 
percentage of 2 3 to tbe total depressed class population of tbece 
piovinces, as against tbe all-India figure for all communities of 
4 0 Tbe number of depressed class pupils has shown a satisfactory 
increase, but much leeway has still to be made up and m all 
provinces, except Bengal, tbe number of scholars readin^r at fhe 
secondary and University stages is depressingly small In" Madras 

“ T CoUeges dnr»g 

tie Pun, a. One sat. 

provmces is tbe increase in tbe numb-r nf ^ 

^ ana ^ 
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ing in tlie special schools mainly intended for the depressed classes. 
In the Punjab as many as 16,899 pupils, out of a total of 19,049, 
were reading in ordinary schools and in Madras out of a total of 
262,716 pupils readmg in schools especially intended for the de- 
pressed classes nearly 70,000 were caste pupils 

Tlie Government of Madras has contmued to insist on all 
publicly managed schools being located in quarters accessible to 
the depressed classes and during the year 210 schools situated in 
inaccessible quarters were removed to accessible centres In con- 
sequence of the policy adopted, 83 per cent of the schools under the 
management of Municipalities and Taluh boards are now held in 
quarters accessible to the depressed classes 

In Bombay there was an increase of nearly 6,000 depressed 
class pupils under instruction and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay, reports that “ the prejudice agamst the depressed 
class children is lessening In the Deccan there is little doubt that 
these communities are sharing in the general awakening of the 
backward classes There are fewer signs of any such awakening 
in Gujerat ” The Director of Public Instruction in the IJnated 
Provinces also reports that caste prejudice is breaking down and 
states that “ there is now no strong opposition to these boys read- 
ing in the ordinary board schools and the number of such boys 
IS mcreasing Still stronger evidence of the breaking down of 
caste prejudice is to be found in one Inspector’s report that high 
caste boys were found to be reading in a number of schools for the 
depressed classes ” 

The higher branches of education share with the primary stages 
the progress which has taken place during recent years There is 
a feeling abroad that however satisfactory may be the position of 
secondary and imiversity education from the quantitative point of 
view, from the qualitative there is much to be desired This is 
especially true of secondary education, which, generally speakmg, 
IS poor as compared with M^estem Standards and is in parts ill 
reg^ated The methods of instruction are faulty, the staff takes 
little interest in its work and the ambition of thfe pupils is gene- 
rally mercenary Too slight attention has been given in the past 
to the moral, social, and physical sides of education the mtellec- 
tual side has been everythmg It is encouragmg to observe, 
however, that serious attention is now being paid to physical train- 
ing m the schools, and some provinces now have whole tune 
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Directors of physical education Little improvement, thougli, is 
to be looked for as long as the demand foi secondary education 
remains what it is, for elloits are likely to lead to nothing more 
than the mere multiplication of institutions of the present ineffi- 
cient and ineffectual type It seems to be recognised that the 
system of secondary education stands in need of some oveihauling 
so ns to bring it moic into line with present-day requirements and 
a‘5piiations It is lecognised, too, that since even at best only a 
small poition of India's vast population can hope to pass beyond 
the stage of secondary education, this education should be soimd 
and complete in itself Hence theie is a growing desire and an 
increasing endcaiour to reconstruct it so as to separate secondary 
and universiU education confining each to its proper spheie and 
making {he former self-contained Boards of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education or Boards of Secondary Education have been 
constituted in certain proMuces, and are doing valuable work, 
inteimediate colleges have been established in some places, and 
vocational training is becoming steadily more popular This is 
sati'^factori since unemployment among the middle classes is due 
largch to the purely literarj’- type of the education hitherto im- 
parted Thelc IS still great scope for the expansion of professional 
and technical education In 1926 there were, in all India, only 
sixteen Engineeiing Colleges, and Schools with less than three 
thousand five hundred scholars Unlike primary and secondary 
education, university education is not under the entire control of 
ProMiicial Governments A few universities are directly under 
the Goacrnment of India, which continues to exqrcise certain 
poweis in lespect of these universities Formerly, the great majo- 
ritv of Indian Universities were examining bodies, testing the 
attainments of the alumni of groups of individual and often 
scattered colleges, sometimes inadequately staffed and equipped, 
whose ambition usually outran their capacity The old univer- 
sities are one by one being remodelled so as to be both teachmg 
and examining bodies and new ones are being set up Further, 
a desire to lelegate preliminaiy woik to the intermediate colleges- 
and to confine the universities to higher instruction is now evident 
in some parts of India Colleges have been reorganised, new 
methods of administration adopted, and new courses of mstruction 
introduced Unfortunately, the establishment o^^qw colleges 
seems to be leading to an undesirable competition “^n 
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tJonsequeutly, a loweiing of the standard of education The m- 
auguiation of the cential Inter-University Board might provide 
n safeguaid against this danger and it is yiossible that the growing 
tendency to specialise in the teaching of particular subjects will 
in the end piovide a way out The attack on illiteracy has not 
been confined to the foimal educational institutions Recognising 
that education in the tme sense, is a life-long process and that 
adult education is a necessiiy if the eountry is to have an electo- 
rate able to understand and properly to use the suffrage that has 
been conferred upon it, Ministers have been turning their atten- 
tion to this important problem The urban population presents 
no difficulty, for the towns offer much scope for the university 
extension movement The case of the rural population, however, 
IS diffeient and to meet their wants various measures have been 
adopted One of these is the organisation of lectures on matters 
connected with health and welfare, another is the night school 
movement, another, the device already mentioned of eneouraging 
medical men to settle down in the villages, yet another is the 
establishment of village libraries and elementary literary societies 
All these are yielding small but favourable results It is difiScult 
to give acciuate details for the number and strength of schools 
for adults in the pi evinces since in many provinces no distinction 
IS made in classification between schools which really provide for 
the education of illiterate adults and schools, especially night and 
part time schools, which are attended most largely by ordinary 
primary school children who are imable to attend day schools In 
the following table the figures for Bombay, the Punjab, Burma 
and foi the 'Central Provinces represent schools which educate 
adults only The figures for the other provinces include schools 
which admit children as well as adults 
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Province 

Number of 
institutions 

Number of 
Pupils 

Madras 

6,287 

136,626 

Bombay 

191 

7,780 

Bengal 

1,446 

27,773 

Punjab 

3,208 

86,422 

Burma 

19 

1,066 

Bibar and Onssa 

1,036 

22,701 

Central Provinces 

41 

1,067 

Total 

11,227 

282,884 
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As will he seen from tlie above figures tbe Punjab is leading 
the way in tbe provision of schools foi illiterate adults And tbe 
activities of tbe Rural Community Board and tbe District Com- 
munity Councils in tbe matter of providmg village libraries, 
lantern slides, lecture notes and pamphlets have greatly stimulated 
tbe movement for mass education By tbe end of tbe year under 
review vernacular libiaries, open to adults, bad been started m 
1,531 vemaculai middle schools in tbe Punjab 

In tbe Central Provinces tbe majority of tbe schools are managed 
by tbe Depressed Class Mission Society and by tbe Young Mens’ 
Christian Association and in Bombay a number of schools are 
managed by tbe Central Co-operative Institute and by tbe Adult 
Educational Association 

There is one school foi adult women in Rangoon and one for 
adult women m tbe Central Provinces 

Before turning to tbe progress of education in tbe provinces 
during tbe year 1926-27 we will notice a few features of general 
mteiest from tbe all-India Education Report for 1926-26, tbe year 
to which tbe latest number of this report relates Durmg 1925-26 
there was an exceptionally large increase m tbe number of scholars 
under instruction throughout India Tbe number of recognised 
mstitutions mcreased by over 9,300 durmg that year, and tbe 
number of scholars by over 690,000 There was also a rise in tbe 
number of scholars readmg m professional colleges Tbe percent- 
age of males under mstruction in recognised mstitutions to tbe total 
population was 6 5 as against 6 0m 1924-26, and tbe percentage 
of females was 1 3 as against 12m tbe previous yeai Tbe rise 
of 0 5 per cent m tbe percentage for males was tbe largest mcrease 
mcorded in any one year durmg tbe last ten years, and though 
this percentage is still far from satisfactory it compares very 
favourably with tbe figure for ten years ago which was only 4 7 
Dnfortunately the percentage for females is rising very slowly It 
was 0 9 m 1916 and after ten years it has risen to only 13 The 
percentage of framed teachers employed m 1926-26 m recognised 
secondary and primary schools m British India to tbe total number 
employed was 45 6 in 1925-26, an mcrease of 1 3 per cent over the 
previous year, and it is satisfactory to note that though there has 
been a large increase of late years in tbe total number of teaches, 
tbe percentage of framed teachers has slightly improved Tlie 
latest figures show that tbe number of men under training has 
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filo-wly cleci eased but the number of women under training bas 
appieciably increased 

^ ^ ^ 

We may now turn to tbo progress of education in tbe Provinces 
duiing 1926-27, tbe latest year for wbicb provincial reports aie 
available 

In Madras tbe most important educational feature of tbe yeai 
was tbe progress made witb tbe Government’s policy of expand- 
ing elementaiy education Sanction was accoided for tbe opening 
of 1,554 schools These included 409 board elementarj schools, 
opened in centres with a population of 500 and above which, befoie 
this time, bad been without schools, 600 aided board elementary 
schools for girls who thus shared in the general progress, and 500 
elementaiy schools under the management of village panchayats — 
the participation of the latter m this sphere representing a new 
and inteiesting development 

Increased facilities for the training of women teachers wore 
affoided duiing the year by the opening of two secondary train- 
ing classes and a higher elementary training school The geneial 
question of female education was discussed at a conference of women 
officers of the Indian and Madras Educational Services whose 

1 ecommendations were under consideiation at the close of the year 

Measures were taken to make the Government Muhammadan 
College, Madras, a complete college unit, additional classes being 
opened in order to permit students to giaduate from the college 
itself instead of completmg the course at other colleges 

In Bombay continued progress in education was reported during 
the yeai, educational institutions and their pupils both increasing 
in numbers The percentage of male scholars under instruction 
to the total ihale population was 9 12, the figuie for females being 

2 43, botli higher than in the previous year In the Presidencv 
there are 26,731 towns and villages, of which 10,244 now possess 
^cliools, the average area served by each school being 12 1 squaie 
miles The number of Secondary Schools also increased and sc 
did the pupils, who now number over 100,000, of whom neaiB 
13,000 are girls In Primary Schools the number of girls undei 
instruction was 198,604, an increase of 16,518, the number of boys 
851,483, an increase of 61,286 There are 16 Tiaining Institutions 
in the Presidency for men and 18 for women, with 1,665 pupils, of 
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X Fall due to reclassification of expenditure according 
to wWch Government contributions made to local 
bodies for education are included in expenditure from 
provincial funds. 
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G66 me vroinen Tlie total number of Miibammadans under 
instiuciiou mcieased by 14,27G to 187, 919, of whom 20,562 weie 
in girls’ schools There are neaily 461,000 Hindus receiving 
ni‘>truction in inteiniediate institutions and 121,555 members of 
the Backward Cla<=:ses, including 61,600 of the Depressed Classes. 

The total cxpendituic on Public Education lose during the year 
to ovei three hundiod and eighty-oue lakhs or more than twenty- 
eiglit and a half millions sterling Of this sum, the Piovincial 
Go\ciimiont proiidod 51 9 per cent 

In Bengal, the unsatisfactoiy condition of secondary education 
monlioned in last 3 ^oai’s report continued without any fundamental 
change and unfortunately, the Provincial Government were unable 
to proiide increased grants for this branch of education Until 
new sources of rc\enue me available these schools must continue to 
look to the public for their support The situation of primary 
education has changed little duiing the year the only new feature 
being the allotment of an additional two lakhs per annum to supple- 
mont the pay of trained teachers in pnmaiy schools While the 
actual percentage of Muhammadans at the piimary stage of edu- 
cation, namely 51 4, may at fiist sight appear satisfactory, pro- 
gi-C'-s i‘5 moi-c apparent than leal, os the great proportion of the 
children are concentrated in classes I and II and get no further 
This figure may be contrasted with the percentages in high and 
middle schools, 15 5 and 19 3, lespectively — figures which reveal 
the true position of the Muhammadan community Owing partly 
to the apathy of parents, partly to the distribution of the popula- 
tion and its lemotencss from high schools, and partly to the strong 
prefeience which still exists for indigenous institutions like maktahs 
and madiassnhs, little pi ogress has been made towards higher 
education and in the secondary and collegiate grades the commu- 
nity 18 far behind The Calcutta Islamia College was established 
duiing the year undei report and is reserved for Moslems for whom 
places have also been reserved in some of the Aids and Professional 
Colleges, and m Government and aided high schools Some insti- 
tutions are leserved entirely for Muhammadans, and scholarships, 
stipends, fiee-studentships are bestowed on them liberally 

The opening of a new high school at Krishnagar and the 
pi aspect of changing the Coronation Girls’ School at Khulna mto 
a high school are symptoms of the growing demand for the higher 
education of girls Attention is'^ing given in a larger measure 
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to health and hygiene and a course in hygiene, fiist aid and home 
nursing has been added to the syllabus The most significant event 
of the yeai, howevei, was the first conference of the Bengal 
Women’s Education League in Eebruary 1927, when women inter- 
ested in education as teachers oi organisers met and discussed the 
vaiious piohlems of women’s education in the province 

In the United Provinces, during 1926-27, education continued 
to make gieat strides As compared with last year there are now 
neaily 760 moie educational institutions, and the number of 
scholars has inci eased by about 50,000 to 1,350,000 Expenditure 
has arisen by Rs 25 ^ lakhs to Es 3,38 lakhs, nearly 58 per cent 
of which was contiibuted b}'’ the Provincial Government By the 
end of 1927, 30 municipalities had adopted compulsory primary 
education, and schemes in lespect of seven others have been sanc- 
tioned Similar schemes are contemplated by a number of district 
- boards, and 22 of these have been examined Proposals made by 
23 municipal boards foi opening a total of 60 night schools were 
undei consideiation at the end of 1926-27 The tendency to unify 
the various types of secondary schools continues to develop whilst 
the number of secondary schools lose during the year to 889 The 
number of high and middle schools rose slightly to 236, but the 
number of primary schools rose by about 600 The number of 
institutions for female education has increased by nearly 50, and 
81,300 girls are now receiving education in the United Provinces, 
of whom over 4,700 are reading in high and middle schools and 
ovei 54,000 in primary schools The Crosthwaite Girls’ College, 
Allahabad, and the Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, continued 
to impart both degree and intermediate education, while the Theoso- 
phical National College, Benares, gives instiuction only of the latter 
class Missionary schools still form a majority of the establish- 
ments which enter for the education of girls Complaints against 
the paucity of women teachers continue, and men still teach in 
several institutions for female education 

In Bihar and Oiissa the most important event of the year was 
the opening of the new Science College at Patna In pursuance 
of the policy of introducing vocational training into ordinary 
schools, five more classes in science and two more classes in manual 
training were started in Government high schools durmg 1927 
In eight middle schools industrial classes were opened in such 
subjects as weaving, tailoring and carpentry Eour more distnct 
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l>on(K n^.ulcfl llioin'^oUob of llie ojiiion of assuming tlio coiiiiol 
oi niidfllo Jinglisli srliools 'I'ho iiumcncnl piog'joss mafic in llio 
‘-jiliorc of jnimarv ctlucation (luring Ihc List five yeais Las Leon 
icinnrKiblo. the inciea'^c in ilio loial nunibei of pupils being no 
Ic-''' ibiin 37 jicr cent duiing Ibis period Duiing the last ^mar 
of ^l^‘^ (juinquennium progress was 10*58 rapid owung clnefly to a fall 
in Ibc nuinbci of unaided schools Iinprovcnicnt in the quality 
of jiriinniv odmalion is now inoic necessary than e\paiision, and 
it is partioulaih iniporlant that Ihc system of tiaining tcachcis 
for clcmonlars schools 'should be placed on a sounder basis This 
(jm*-{ioii Ins been icccning Ihe serious consideration of the Pro- 
MiKinl (jovernment, and a ‘scheme has been drawn up at an esli- 
mnled cost of P'5 G 84 lakhs recurring, which, if introduced, will 
result in an adequate output of properly qualified teachers who 
ha\c recened a two } cars’ course of training, although it will at the 
'-imc time bring about a reduction in the number of elementary 
li lining schools from IIG to G4 

In the splieie of women’s education the most important develop- 
ment was the creation of a special scale of pay within the Vema- 
cul ir Teacher’s Sonice for trained women matnculates The rules 
for the grant of vernacular certificates to women teachers were also 
revised during this period 

An important event was the constitution in April of a permanent 
board to advise on the selection of candidates for first appointment 
to the provincial educational services Another interesting mea- 
sure w as the experimental appointment, for a period of two years, 
uf a special stafi of inspecting ofBcers to supervise the education 
of the tmiouchable castes 

In the Central Province? the year has been one of consolidation 
and steadv progress. The number of institutions has increased to 
5,422 and the number of pupils under instrur-tion from 377,983 
-o 2S9 daring the past rear Of these 391 623 were reading in 
recocni?-d schooP. The total expenditure on public in'drnction 
nmounied to Es. 113 G4 lakhs in 1926-27. Important building 
-TO^rations nave been earned out, foremost among these being the 
coii''vuct-on of new buildings for the Tictoria College of Science 
- nd the c^mplenon of a hostel for the College, sdditicm&l bnnga- 
jiw? ior Kmc Edward College, Amraoti, and the hnpTm-emerst 

vernacular' 5chccls buildings. especiaUr in Eercr, In the 

^g^the ntin-ber or students has increased from I -383 to 1,410 
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-and tlie United Piovinces wlieie, broadly speaking, tbe agncnl- 
-turist IS a tenant bolding bis land by one form of tenure or other 
^from a landlord Tbis means tbat be can offer only personal secn- 
nty for any obligation contracted by bim To tbe north, west, 
and south of this block are tbe ryotwari provinces where tbe agri- 
culturist as a rule has mortgageable rights in his land and tbere- 
iore can offer real, instead of peisonal, security Thui tbe Co- 
-operative movement in tbe formei gioup of provinces is faced witb 
certain difdculties which do not appear in tbe latter group, and 
this general consideration should be borne in mind by all who study 
tbe work of tbe Co-operative Societies in India 

Through these societies a good deal of quiet constructive woik 
has been cairied on Their membeiship and capital grow steadily, 
-and one of their primary objects is the encouragement of thrift 
by collecting small shares, receiving deposits and attempting to 
-mduce members to make compulsory contributions for special pur- 
poses In no province in India does the work of the Co-operative 
Societies and with the supply of credit or with the removal of 
indebtedness 

Agricultural non-credit societies are extending their operations 
•^eveiy year They undertake the joint sale of agricultural produce, 
the production and sale of implements and manures, the further- 
=ance of irrigation projects, and the consolidation of holdings 
They open dispensaries and schools, they assist the Agiicultural 
Departments in spreading knowledge of improved methods of cul- 
tivation and they maintain communications and build new roads 

A striking feature of the working of the co-operative move- 
ment in Madras during the year is the large expansion which has 
'taken place, as many as 1,455 new societies having been registered 
_At the end of the co-operative year, June 30th, 1927, there were 
^Dver 13,000 societies at work in the Province The Central Urban 
Bank and the district central banks enjoyed a successful year, 
-while the divisible profits of the primary societies, both agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural, were also appreciable in most instances 
The trading activities of non-ciedit societies, however, were not 
so brisk as in the previous year, although loans advanced on the 
security of standing crops and agricultural produce were consider- 
-uble Labour contract societies, the number of which increased 
^during the year, are gradually establishmg themselves Tliose in 
•’the Tanjore district were able to secure the contracts foi the execu- 
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- tion of large piece works in connection with, the Canvery-Mettni 
irrigation project The oiganisation of irrigation societies in dry 
aieas foi the erection of power pumps for lifting water received 
particular attention during the year and budget provision for the 
grant of loans to them has now been made Of the ten land 
moitgage banks — a comparatively new and experimental feature 
of the movement — ^v'hose chief object is to enable cultivators to- 
deal off old debts on their lands^ two are now in working ordei 
Notwithstanding the very low prices of cotton and certain other 
kinds of agiicultural produce which pi evaded during the yeai, 
and the damage done to the crops in some areas by ram and locusts^ 
the geneial progress of the Co-operative Movement in Bombay 
was steadily maintained during the year The number of agri- 
tultiual credit societies increased as also did their workmg capital 
This pi ogress was all the more satisfactory because it was not 
artificially fostered It was spontaneous, and, was accomplished in 
the face of the discouiagement given by the Co-operative Depart- 
ment to the formation of new societies which held out no promise 
of ultimate success But a disquieting feature of the year was the 
laige increase in the unauthorised arrears which rose from 36 lakhs 
to 82 lakhs, or 29 per cent of the outstandings The Provincial 
Co-opeiative Bank continued to make progress and opened three 
branches, of which there are now 16 

The Co-operative movement in Bengal had a fair year dming 
192G-27, but economic conditions were not really satisfactory 
Theie was a general shortage of money m the districts, the demand 
from societies was very keen, and for the first time the Provincial 
Bank found it difficult to comply with the applications for loans 
sent in from_ difierent centres The introduction of long-term and 
short-term loans mentioned has gieatly improved the facilities for 
obtaming credit from the Imperial Bank, not only of the Provm- 
cial Co-operative Bank but of the local Central Banks and selected 
Uibfin Banks This arrangement has, m fact, considerably 
increased the resources as a whole of the co-operative movement and 
will assist in keeping a major portion of the assets of societies in a 
fluid state A scheme of Land Mortgage Banks is now imder the 
consideration of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and has 
been referred to the Central Banks for an expression of their 
opinion The co-operative movement generally seems to be steadily 
tailing a deeper hold on the province, and the extension of its- 
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;actiAaties id tlie maiketing and sale of produce is a gratifying 
ieatuie On tlie non-credit side tlie progress of tlie movement is 
^satisfactory Tlieie are now 78 sale societies Tlie most import- 
ant of th.o'Je started during the year are at Narayangany Akhoura, 
'Chowmohani and Nakalia (Shahzadpur) most of them having as 
their mam objective the co-operative sale of jute On the whole 
the experience gained during the year is satisfactory, although 
the financial lesults have not been particularly bright The most 
notable event in connection with these non-credit societies is the 
establishment of the Bengal Wholesale Society, Limited, uitli 
which various sale societies have now affiliated themselves This 
Jias to a large extent solved some of the difficult problems which con- 
fronted the sal'' societies last year Owing to an unprecedented 
demand fiom all sides, more attention was paid to the promotion 
of industriil co-operation than was possible in previous years 
The success of the Calcutta Milk TJnion and its affiliated societies 
has created a demand foi the establishment of similar unions and 
societies in every big district Co-operative irrigation societies 
are a special feature m the districts of Bankura and Birhhum, and 
towards the end of the year a demand arose for the formation of 
such societies in the districts of Malda, Burdwan and Midnapore 
The visit of the Royal Commission on Agriculture to Bengal 
cieated considerable interest in agricultural and co-operative 
matters At the time of their visit there, the Dacca and some 
other Central Banks with the assistance of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society organised a Divisional Conference to which 
Lord Linlithgow and some of the members of the Commission paid 
a visit An mteresting and perhaps somewhat curious develop- 
ment of the movement appears in the continuous growth of socie- 
ties with public or social aims as their main object 

The year 1926-27 was a successful one for the Co-operative 
movement in the Dnited Provinces, The special feature of the 
period, however, was not so much the advance of the movement 
as its general reorganization in matteis of detail with a view to 
.achieving a more healthy development than has been possible in 
pievious years During the year ending June 30, 1927, the 

number of central societies was practically the same as m the pre- 
vious year, re, 70, though their working capital mcreased by 
nearly two lakhs of rupees and their share capital by a lakh There 
"has been an increase both in the number and m the membership 
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of non-agiicultuial eocietieSj wliose capital rose during tlie year by 
neaily Rs 2j laJdis Witb tbe ireeding out of useless societies 
in tbe United Piovinces tbe development of tbe movement is more 
assured No less than twelve new schools for adults bave been 
staited and aie in full woikmg ordei In a quiet way several 
credit societies bave made impiovements in farming An mter- 
esting development is tbat in one case tenants bave adopted tbe 
piactice of paying tbeir lents to tbe landloid tbrougb tbeir society, 
instead of paying directly to bis lepresentatives 

In Bibar and Orissa, tbe progress of tbe Co-operative move- 
ment was slowei tbis year than usual Piovisional figures for tbe 
year 1927 indicate tbat 510 new societies of various kinds were 
registered dui mg tbe twelve months, compiismg 601 primaiy 
societies, 7 guarantee unions and 2 central banks — while 64 socie- 
ties weie liquidated durmg tbe same period In tbe past, too 
much importance has been attached to tbe numerical expansion of 
tbe movement and too little to tbe well-bemg of tbe existmg 
societies There is reason to fear tbat tbe movement is not deve- 
loping on altogether sound Imes, and it has been thought better 
to concentrate attention on consolidating tbe ground already won 
rather than strive after furtbei expansion Village societies con- 
tinued to form a common meeting-place for all agencies of pro- 
giess, and paiticularly valuable work was done, m co-operation 
with tbe Agiicultural Department, m demonstratmg tbe value of 
new and untiied seeds and manures Tbe floods m Onssa pro- 
vided an opportunity to tbe movement to show its practical utility 
Tbe provincial bank made a donation of Us 1,000 to charitable 
relief funds, while special loans were issued to tbe affected societies 
at a low rate of mterest Most of tbe central banks bave now 
taken up seriously tbe task of giving proper training to tbe panches 
of piimary societies and tbe secietaries of guaiantee imions 

CJonsolidation rather than expansion was tbe feature of tbe year 
undei review in tbe Cential Provmces Some societies were can- 
celled, and about half tbeir number of new societies were registered 
ITie policy of recognization of promismg societies continues, and 
during tbe year 548 societies weie recognized in tbe Central Pro- 
vinces and 70 m Berar Progress was also made in legard to tbe 
formation oi conversion of societies on a share basis, and tbe num- 
bei of such societies now stands at 328 agamst 116 in tbe previous 
rear Tbe numbei of societies enjoying tbe benefit of tbe reserve 
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fund sclieme has incroasd This scheme has the effect of stimu- 
lating pimctuality m lepayment, reducing aireais and enlisting 
new inembeis Theie was some improvement in tlie condition of 
primary societies, hut recoveries of piincipal have declined mainly 
owing to the unfavourable agiicultural conditions of this yeai, 
and in Berar paiticularly, to the pool lini-vests duiing the last three 
years and the continuous fall in the puce of cotton 

During 1926-27 the extension of the co-operative movement 
in Assam continued to be steady with but few set-backs The 
number of societies of all kinds increased as also did the number 
of those afBbated to central banks Among developments of the 
movement in this province, which merit special attention, are the 
Kamiup Co-operative Land Moitgage Bank and the oiganisation of 
a Jute Sale Society in the Nowgong district Tlie Agricultural 
Depai-tment made greater use of co-opeiative societies foi the dis- 
tiubution of seeds and implements than in the previous year and 
the Surma Valley Co-operative Organisation Society continued to 
do useful propaganda worlc Important recommendations relating 
to the development of Co-operative Societies aie now under the 
consideration of the Provincial Government 

^ ^ ^ 

The importance of the part played by cottage industries in rural 
economics in India as elsewhere need not be demonstrated here, 
for it IS sufficiently obvious Here in India it is possible to apply 
some of the lessons which have been learnt in Western countries 
as the result of often bitter experience, and no provincial Govern- 
ment 18 blind to its responsibilities m the matter of the introduc- 
tion or development of rural industries Departments for the 
development of industries are in existence in Madras, Bombay, the 
Punjab, the Dnited Provinces, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and 
amongst their functions is that of the supervision and, where 
possible, the assisting of lural industries An Industiial Loans 
Act has been passed in the Punjab, whilst Madras and Bihar and 
Orissa have passed State Aid to Industries Acts Dnder these 
Acts assistance can be given fiom provincial revenues subject to 
certain conditions for private enterprise for starting new industries 
Wherever there is an Industries Department, the development of 
rural industries benefits to a certain extent and much good work 
has been done during the past few years in this direction 
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In Madras tlie survey of cottage industries, undertaken with, a 
view to then revival and establishment on an economic basis as 
subsidiary’ occupations foi agiiculturists m the non-agricultural 
season, was completed in four districts of the Presidency during 
the year Pive peripatetic weavmg parties continued to demon- 
stiate the Department’s liand-driven sizing machine and to distri- 
bute warp, prepared in most cases from yarns supplied by the 
weavers themselves Some of the most important work done by 
the department is in the sphere of industrial education The 
Madias Trades School is growing in popularity and applicants 
foi admission vere again numerous and of a good standard of 
general education Many applicants for admission to the pre- 
paiatory classes which are a new feature of the School, had to be 
refused admission for lack of accommodation Industrial schools 
lecognized by the Government increased in number to 61, all of 
which except six are aided by giants from public funds 

With its headquaiteis stafE at full strength, and after the open- 
ing of the research laboratory in Calcutta the Bengal Industries 
Department is fully equipped to carry out the policy outlined by 
the Industrial Commission It is to be feared, however, that the 
great change in industrial conditions since the date of the Com- 
mission’s report has renderd the achievement of success on the 
lines anticipated by the Commission much more difiBcult than was 
at first thought On the research side the Industrial Chemist has 
undertaken a number of investigations relatmg to the better utili- 
sation of raw materials available in Bengal His improved pro- 
cess for the purification of shellac was demonstrated in Malda, 
and he has concluded certain experiments on match head composi- 
tions The Bengal Tanning Institute has been established on a 
permanent basis and reseaich has been continued into many diffi- 
cult and mteresting problems connected with local leather and -its 
tanning On the educational side mstruction is given to a number 
of apprentices who are put through a regular course The value 
of the export trade in hides and skins through Calcutta is immense, 
and there is no reason why local tanners should not have a bigger 
share m the industrial side of the business An interesting deve- 
lopment IS the establishment of classes for women, some of whom 
on the completion of their training, will be employed in the forma- 
tion of female peripatetic demonstration parties for the training 
of ‘purdana'^lnn women at their own homes The Silk weavi^ and. 
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dyeing Institute at Berlinmpoie liaa recently been opened, and it 
IS gratifying to know that a large number of candidates for admis- 
sion Lave come fomrard Tbe needs of tbe Province as regards 
tecbnical education and instiaiction in weaving are well-known, 
and tbe Bengal Government have granted a fixed increase of 
Rs 30,000 per annum for three years to tbe grant-in-aid allotment 
fbr these ob3ects 

In the United Provinces the Government have made strenuous 
efforts to encourage researcli and broadcast the results obtained 
They have done pioneer work in establishing new factories, they 
have instituted technical suiweys, and given scholarships to students 
for studying modern metbods of production abroad at tbe centres 
of industiial progress, they have started technical schools, and 
they have given loans and grants to nascent industries Over a 
himdred demonstrations of various kinds were given during the 
veai at fairs and exhibitions for the benefit chiefly of the rural 
population 

The Department of Industiies in Bihar and Orissa was created 
as recently as 1920 to supervise the provision of technical and 
industrial education and to stimulate tbe industrial development 
of the province More than three quarters of the expenditure of 
this department is still devoted to educational work The Bihar 
College of Engineering completed the third year of its existence 
in July A mechanical apprentice class was introduced durmg the 
year in the Ranchi Industrial School, the status of which has thus 
been raised to that of a technical institute A new committee of 
management has been constituted, and applications for admission 
into all the classes were again very satisfactory The Tiibut 
Technical Institute, which was started in July 1926, had already 
become popular and appears to be doing useful work The district 
board of Pumea has decided to open two industrial schools, to 
which carpentry, smithy and weaving classes will be attached 
Various schemes for the development of different industries are 
bemg considered by the Government of the Province, these mclud- 
ing the establishment of a cottage industries institute at Cyittack, 
and the installation of two power looms in the existing institute 
at Gulzarbagh 

The Central Provinces Industries Department continued its 
educative propaganda in the sphere of cottage mdustnes In the 
sphere of home industries, the campaign to introduce improved 
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sleys among weavers was extended outside urlban areas, in spite 
of tlie depression in the cotton trade, and 1,028 fly-shuttle sleys 
were sold as compared with 347 in the previous yeai The rise in 
the price of yarn and the fall in the price of null-made cloth has 
intensified the difdculties of weavers m marketmg their goods at a 
profit, and the teaching of the use of the improved sleys to this 
class of artizan is, therefore, important Purther experiments in 
the demonstration of modern methods of demonstration of kmttmg 
and wehhing manufacture by means of modern appliances is con- 
templated An increasing demand is being made for industrial 
education, and the opening of two new aided schools is projected 
in addition to those already existing The Leather Tanning 
School opened late in 1925 has now successfully turned out six train- 
ed apprentices 

The activities of the Assam Industries Department contmued, 
as in past years, to be mainly confined to the encouragement of 
handloom weaving and sericulture and to the control of technical 
and mdustrial education. There was, however, expansion along 
certain lines during the course of the year It has been decided, 
for example, to form a fourth peripatetic weaving party and to 
open sections m the Gauhati Weaving Institute and the Surma 
Valley Technical School for the special instruction of females The 
industrial schools well mamtain their standard of traming and their 
students are finding employment 


V 






Compressed as is the foregoing account of some of the most 
important and fruitful of the manifold activities of the Indian 
Pro^mclal Governments, it nevertheless shows something of the 
scope and variety of the attempts which are being made to improve 
the conditions of living, the civic capacity and the economic con- 
ditions of the masses of this country, and if progress seems often 
to observers to he disappointingly slight and slow, the level from 
which the progress started must he remembered 
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The IKDIA^ StATOTOBT Co5IM3S8ION 


CrEOIiGE R I 

Geobge tiie FnTir, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions boiond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India, to 


Our Bight Trusty and IVell-Beloved Counsellor Sir John AlFehrooh 
Simon, Knight Commander of the Boyal Victorian Order, Officer of Our Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire 

Our right Trustj and Well-Beloved Cousin Harry Lairson Webster, Vis- 
count Burnham, Knight Grand Cross of our "Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Jlichael and Saint George, Member of the Order of the Companions 
of Honour, upon ivhora We have conferred the Territorial Decoration, 

Our right Trustv and V cll-Bclored Donald Sterling Palmer, Baron 
Stralhcona and Mount Boval 


Our Trusty and B oIJ-Boioicd Edirard Cecil George Cadogan, Esquire 
(cominonlv called the Horourahle Edward Cecil George Cadogan), Companion 
of Our Mg'-! Honourable Order of the Bath, 

Our Bight Trust} and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen Walsh,* 

Our Bight Trust} and 'WclI-Bcloved Counsellor George Richard Lane- 
Fox, Honorary Colonel, the Yorlrshiro Hussars Yeomanry, upon ’i\hom Be 
ha 0 conferred the Territorial Decoration, 

Our Trust} and B'cli-Beloiod Clement Richard Attlee, Esqnire, Major, 
late South Lancashire Eogimont, 


Greeting' 

BTioreas Be hare deemed it expedient that the Commission for which 
nronsion is nmde m Section S4A of the Government of India Act shonld 
forthwith ho appointeil for the purpose o{ inquiring into the ivorking of 
the svJtcm of govemmont, the ^owth of edncation, and the development of 
X +,vo iiistitutions, in British India, and matters connected thero- 
"n, a?d .bould report os to .bother .od to .hot «o„t ,t „ 

’i.tl, the principle of responsible government, or to extend, modifj or 
establish of responsible government then existing therein, mclud- 

restrict ^ whether the establishment of second chambers of the local 

mg the q jjot desirable 

len-islatnre is 

- l^now xe that B e, reposing great trust and confidence m yonr 
^ and abihtv, have on the advice of Oar Secretary of State for 

T dia acting trith the concurrence of both Hou^ of Parliament authorised 
^”d*^appoint«Jj and do by these Presents anthonse and appoint yon. the 
Sir John Allsebrook Simon (Chairman) Harrv Lawson Weceter, 
Viscount Burnham, Donald Sterling Palmer Bm-ca Strathcona and Mount 
Boval, Edward Cecil George Cadogan , Stephen WaLn- George B ■chard Lane- 


* Note — ^The Bight Hon’ble Stephen Walsh aaving resigned mr ressonr 
-of ill-health the Bight Hon’hle Temon Hartsh"” r-as arnrmtea in ts place 
•under a Warrant, dated the 7th December ISi* 
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I ox jitiil (lojtKnil Kidmrtl Altl<o In lio Otir Cimnii’-'-innt'rn for the purpo'^c^ 
jiforeinul 

Aiitl for iho li.ittor ofTrrttiu* tlm ptirfurci of (!u‘n Our Coninu’^nion, \Vo do 
l«\ tilt lVc'“nt ( i>ne nnd pmol unto von, or nnj tlireo or more of yon, fall 
j)iO\(r nt tun ptnn nt Onr lMiil«d Ktnpdoin nr in India or el'cvlicro in 
Our Dniiuju'itifi to call 1 h forn xtin *-vi(li p* r^oin n*" \ou flmll jiidpo lileh to 
nfford xon nnj information upon tlm inilij«et of thin Onr Commi’nion and 
oIjo iiln tin r in Onr raid ICinpdom, or in India, or ol oahero in otir Dominiona 
to call for information in nrilinp, In call for, Invp acotsi to nnd cxamino 
all ‘'inh Itouli* , dof'ununt'i, ref uforn nntl ie<-ordi a' may nfford von the fulKst 
information on tlm nihjicf, and to impiirii of and roiinrninp tlm prcnir''3 
lo nil of Iff r. fnl irnjftnnd meatm «Jinf<0( lor, inrlndinp tlm appointment f)\ 
tlm t'ommmMnn with tin' rai'itirui of Onr ‘'f»crelnr\ of Slate for India, of 
nin jx'r on or pt rsomi to male mihordinato cnqninea nnd to report tho 
re lilt to the CJ-inimi'Mnn 

And A\o tlo h} tln''e Pri'enta nnthorne and einpovrer von or any of jou 
to tmit nnd in'jnft per-'onalh ntch plnc< i ni jon maN deem it expedient so 
111 impitt ftir the more flTtctnul t trrytup out of tho piirpo'^ei aforesaid 

And ^\o do In tin e Prceiits will nnd ordain that tins Our Commission 
shall continue in full fon^' nnd \irltte, niul tint jou, Onr said Commissioners, 
or nri\ thrn' or more of 3 tiii, niay from time to time procecxl in the execution 
tlmreof and of men rnaffer and fhmp therein rontoincd, although tho some 
he not fonliiiiKd from time to time h\ ndjoiirincnt 

And "We do further ordain that von, or nii 3 three or more of you, have 
lil)<'rt3 to report jour procecdinf's itiidor this Our Commission from timo 
to tune if sou vhnll jiulpe it cxpodioiit so to do 

Ainl Onr further will and jilenstiro is that jou do, with ns httlo delay 
IIS jiovsihlo, report to Ln under sour hands and seals, or under tho hands 
and -oils of any three or more of you, vour opinion upon tho matters heroin 
fiuhnnttcd for jour consideration 

Given nt Onr Court nt A’ninf Jama’s tho Txccnty-sixlh day of Novem- 
her, One thousand June hundred nnd twenty-seven, in the 
Eiphtcontli \onr of Our Reipn 

By His Majests’s Command 

TT Joipison-Ricl s 
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‘^T^Tr'nsTin II T Tin Virn oi 

L>t lit Mir*- *’^(1 11 (' Hriti'-li I’lirlnninit <>iinct<(l n Stuliito winch ropnlnlccl 
'hi r^inlitu'ii' mnh r ^^lmh In'lm niifrht h'lrn h\ nctnnl oxpcncnro whether 
or not the \\< lorn of leprcient Hue f:i)\ crnnienl was the most 

npiir’ipn'ito n n thnniph \ hirh *-110 inipht attain responsible sclf-Rovcrn- 
t flit Within the rinpin Tliat '•tatnto neror jirofo'-sed to incorporate irrc\o- 
( ittlo dori'-ion'' and rot opni'-i <1 tint its work must of neocsyits ho rcMCwed 
in *he h(,ht of fuller 1 nnwlrdpo with the lapse of jears Parliament accord- 
mrU cinrtMl th it at the end of ten \ears, at latest a Statutory Commission 
shi.nhl he appoint'd to examine and report upon the propress made 

Considornhle pressure has dnnnp recent m ars hocn exercised to secure 
►minpition of ihe statute Imt IIis "Mnjestx s fioternmont has hitherto felt 
tint nrciiinsl inc( s m Inilia were not such is to justifv, in tho interests of 
Iiiditi il'i'lf i<h niiecim lit of the date at which the future deiolopmont of tho 
I onstuntidii would he considered So, lonp ns the unwise counsels of political 
non-co-operation pn'\ailc<l, it was eiident that the conditions requisite for 
caliii aiipraisomi III of a romplicati. d constitutional jirohlcm wore lackinp, and 
that in f arbor eiunnrs wouhl hate Ixen likoh onK to crvstnlhso in opposi- 
tion two points of MOW between which it must ho the aim and tho duty 
of st it< sill iiishi|i to effect recoiicilhntion Hut there hate been sipns latterlv 
ih it \ Ink' thoM' who hate hern foremost in ndvnneinp tho claims of India to 
full fc If ;’o\ crnincuil hate in no was ahniidoncd )innoiplos thov have felt it 
their diifa to tssc rt \ot tiicre is in innn\ quarters a preator disposition to 
di il with tho actual fails of the siliintion and to appreciate what I beliovo 
to ho most induhitabU true, naiiieh that the differences which exist on 
these mattcro are difforcnccs of method or pace, and not differences of 
principle or disaprccmoiits ns to tho goal which wo all nliko desire to 
“i nil 

It IS also certain that tho roMow, if it is to bo thorough, and deal ade- 
qiintolw with tho issues that will claim attention, will hnio much ground 
to co\er, and, both for this stage and for those that will necessarily follow, 
it IS important to eiisiiro a sufficient nllownnco of time, without unduly post- 
liomiiR tho date hi which final action could bo undertaken 

Tlicro is another element in tho present position which is immediately 
rolovniit to the question of when the work of tho Commission should begin 
Wo arc all nwnro of tho groat, tho unhappily great, part played in the life 
of India rocentlv hv communal tension and antagonism, and of the obstacle 
thus imposed to Indian political dorelopment It might he argued that in 
such circumstances it was desirable to delay tho institution of the Commis- 
sion as long as possible, in the hope that tins trouble might in the meantime 
nhato On tho other hand it seems not impossible, that the nncertainty of 
what constitutional changes might he imminent may haye served to sharpen 
this antagonism, and that each side may haye lieeii, consciously or uncons- 
cioiish , actuated hj the desire to strengthen as they supposed, their 
relatiyo position in anticipation of tho Statutory Commission Whereyer 
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fluch actiTities may first begin, the result is to create a ricions circle, 
in which all communities are likely to feel themselves constrained to evtend 
their measures of self-defence 

The fact that these fierce antagonisms are irreconcilable with the whole 
idea of Indian nationalism has not been powerful enough to exercise its 
influence over great numbers of people in all classes, and I suspect that 
the communal issue is so closely interwoven in the political, that suspense 
and umertamly in regard to the political react rapidly and unfavouriblv 
upon the communal situation Fear is frequently the parent of bad tempei, 
and when men are afraid, as they aro to-day, of the effect unknown jxilitical 
•changes may have, they are abnormally ready to seek relief from, and an 
-outlet for, their fears in violent and hasty action In so far as these 
troubles are the product of suspense, one may hope for some relief through 
action taken to limit the period of uncertainty 

Having regard to such considerations as these. His Majesty’s Government 
has decided to invite Parliament to advance the date of the enquiry aud 
to assent forthwith to the establishment of the Commission Subject to the 
obtaining of this necessary authority, His Majesty’s Government hopes that 
the Commission will proceed to India as early as possible in the New Year 
for n short visit, returning to India in October for the performance of their 
mam task 

The task of the Commission will be no easy one In the govermng words 
of the Statute, which will constitute its terms of reference, it will be 
charged with “ inquiring mto the working of the system of government, 
the growth of education, and the development of representative institutions, 
in British India, and matters connected therewith, and the Commission shall 
report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
prmciple of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or restrict the 
degree of responsible government then existing therein, including the ques- 
tion whether the establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures 
IS or is not desirable ” 

His Majesty’s Government have naturally given careful thought to the 
most appropriate agency for the conduct of an enquiry so comprehensive and 
unrestricted 

The question of what should be the composition of the Commission is 
■one to which the answer must inevitably be greatly influenced by the nature 
of the task which Parliament has to perform in the light of its advice In 
order that the decision at which His Majesty’s Government have arrived 
may be fuUy understood, it is necessary to state in a few words what they 
conceive that task to he If it were simply the drawing up of a constitution 
which Parliament, which must in any circumstances be the final arbiter, 
would impose on India from without, the problem would be comparatively 
simple But that is not how His Majesty’s Government conceive it The 
preamble to the Act of 1919 recognised in effect that, with the development 
of Indian pohtical thought during the last generation, legitimate aspirations 
towards responsible government had been formed of which account must 
be taken His Majesty’s present Government desire no less to take account 
■of those aspirations, and their hope is to lay before Parliament— after the 



investigation into facts prescribed by the Act — conclusions which shall so 
far ns is practicable have been reached by agreement with all the parties 
concerned It is -nitli this object steadily in view that His Majesty’s^ 
Government hn\e considered both the composition of the Commission and the 
procedure to bo followed in dealing with its report 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a Commission 
which would bo unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture of 
facts to Parliament, but it must also be a body on whose recommendations 
Parliament should be found willing to take whatever action a study of 
these facts may indicate to be appropriate 

To fulfil the first reqiurement it would follow that the Commission should 
be such as may approach its task with .sympathy and a real desire to assist 
India to the utmost of its power, but with minds free from preconceived 
conclusions on either side It is, however, open to doubt whether a Com- 
mission constituted so as to include a substantial proportion of Indian 
members, and, as it nghtlj would, British official members also, would satisfy 
the first condition of reaching conclusions unaffected by any process of 
a prion reasoning On the one hand it might be felt that the desires, 
natural and legitimate, of the Indian members to see India a self-govern- 
ing nation could hardly fail to colour their judgment of her present capa- 
city to sustain the role On the other hand, there are those who might 
hold that British official members would be less than human if their judg- 
ment were not in some degree affected by long and close contact with the 
questions to which they would now be invited to apply impartial minds 

But e\en after such a Commission had wTitten its report, Parliament 
would inevitably approach consideration of it with some element of mental 
reservation due to an instinctive feehng that the advice in moie than 
one case represented views to which the holder was previously committed 
It would move uncertainly among conclusions, the exact value of which, 
owing to unfamiharity with the minds of their framers, it would feel un- 
able to appraise 

We should, however, bo making a great mistake if we supposed that 
these matters were purely constitutional, or could be treated merely as 
the subject of judicial investigation Indian opinion has a clear title to 
ask that in the elaboration of a new instrument of government, their solu- 
tion of the problem, or their judgment on other solutions which may be- 
proposed, should be made an integral factor in the examination of the 
question and be given due weight in the ultimate decision It is therefore- 
essential to find means by which Indians may be made parties to the- 
deliberations so nearly affecting the future of their country 

Balancing these various considerations, and endeavouring to give due 
weight to each. His Majesty’s Government have decided upon the following, 
procedure — 

They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory Com- 
mission should be composed as follows — 

Chairman — The Bight Hon Sir John Sunon, M P , Memberc — ^The- 
ViECOunt Burnham, The Lord Strathcona, The Hon E Cadogan, M P , 
The Bight Hon Stephen Walsh, MP, Colonel The Bight Hon George- 
Lane-Pox, M P , and Major C B Attlee, M P 
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His Majesty’s Goveinment cannot of course dictate to the Commission 
•what procedure it shall follow, hut they are of opinion that its task in 
taking evidence would he greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Central 
Legislature to appoint a Joint Select Committee, chosen from its elected and 
nominated unofficial members, which would draw up its views and proposals 
in 'writing and lay them before the Commission for examination in such 
manner ns tho latter may decide This Committee might remain in being 
for any consultation uhich the Commission might desire at subsequent stages 
of the enquiry It should be clearly understood that tho purpose of this 
■suggestion is not to limit the discretion of the Commission in hearing other 
witnesses ' 

His Majesty’s Goi ernment suggest that a similar proc6d\ire should be 
adopted uitli the Provincial Legislatures ^ 

The vast area to be covered may make it desirable that the task of taking 
oiidence on the more purely administrative questions involved should be 
undertaken by some other authori'tv, which would bo in the closest touch 
mth tho Commission His Majesty’s Government suggest that tho Com 
mission on arrival in India should consider and decide by what machinery 
this work may most appropriately bo discharged This mil not of course 
■debar tho Comnussion from the advantage of taking evidence I'tself upon 
those subjects to whatever extent it may think desirable 

■union tho Commission has reported and its report has been exammod 
by tho Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, it will bo the 
^iity of tho latter to present proposals to Parliament But it is not tho 
intention of His Majesty’s Govornmont to ask Parliament to adopt those 
proposals without first giving a full opportunity for Indian opinion of 
-dilToront schools to contribute its view upon them 

And to this end it is intended to invite Parliament to refer these pro- 
posals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both Houses, and to 
facilitate tho presentation to that Committee both of the 'viow of tho Indian 
Central Legislatiiro by delegations who will bo invited to attend and confer 
with tho Joint Committee, and also of the vieus of any other bodies whom 
tho Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire to consult 

In tho opinion of His hlajcsty’s Government the procedure contemplated 
fulfils to a very great extent tho requisites outlined above 

Such a Commission, draun from men of every Biitisb political party, 
and presided over by one whoso public position is duo to outstanding ability 
and character, will evidently bring fresh, trained, and unaffected judgment 
to bear upon an immensely complex constitutional issue 

r^Ioreo\or, tho findings of some of its own members can count in advance 
upon a favourablo reception at tho hands of Parliament, uliicli viU recogniqo 
them to speak from a common platform of thought, and to bo applying 
standards of judgment which Parliament uill feel instinctively to be its own 
For masolf I cannot doubt that tho quickest and surest path of those who 
desire Indian progress is by tho persuasion of Pailiamont, and that thev 
can do this more certainU through members of both Houses of Parliament 
than in ana other way The Indian nationalist has gained much if ho can 
coniinco ^lembers of Parlian ent on the spot, and I would thoroforo go 
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furtlier and say that if those who speak for India have confidence in the 
case which they advance on her behalf, they ought to welcome such an 
opportunity being afforded to as many members of the British Legislature 
as may be thus to come into contact with the realities of Indian hfe and 
politics 

Furthermore, while it is for these reasons of undoubted advantage to 
aU who desire an extension of the Reforms that their case should he heard 
m the first instance by those who can command the unquestioned confidence 
of Parliament, I am sanguine enough to suppose that the method chosen 
by His Majesty’s Government will also assure to Indians a better opportunity 
than they could have enjoyed in any other way of influencing the passage 
of these great events For not only will they, through representatives of 
the Indian Legislatures, he enabled to express themselves freely to the Com- 
mission itself, but it will also he within their power to challenge m detail 
or principle any of the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government before 
the Jomt Select Committee of Parliament, and to advocate their own solu- 
tions It should be observed moreover that at this stage Parhament will not 
have been asked to express anv opinion on particular proposals and there- 
fore, so far as Parhament is concerned, the whole field wiU stiU be open 

I hope that there will be none, whatever may be their political opinions, 
who will fail to take advantage of this potent means thus presented to them 
of establishing direct contact between the Indian and British peoples There 
will be some whose inclination, it may be, will prompt them to condemn 
the scheme of procedure on which His Majesty’s Government has decided 
Others may criticise this or that part of the proposals The reply to these 
last IS that the plan outhned stands as a single comprehensive whole, 
and should be so regarded Of the first, I would ask in all sincerity whether 
disagreement on the particular machinery to effect the end which we 
all ahke pursue is sufficient ground for any man to stand aside, and dechne 
to lend his weight to the joint effort of peoples that this undertaking 
represents I have never concealed from myself that there are and will be 
•differences of opimon between the two peoples, just as there are differences 
of opinion within Great Britain and India on these matters It is through 
disagreement, and the clash of judgment, that it is given to us ultimately 
to approach the knowledge of the truth It is also inevitable that on issues 
so momentous, difference of judgment will be founded on deep and sincere 
conviction But, if difficult, our general hne of conduct is surely plain 
Where possible it is our duty to bring these differences to agreement, where 
this IS at any given moment not practicable without surrender of something 
fundamental to our position, it is our duty to differ as friends, each res- 
pecting the standpoint of the other, and each being careful to see that we 
say or do nothing that will needlessly aggravate differences which we are 
unable immediately to resolve 

The effect that such differences will have upon the relations between 
the two countries wiU depend upon something which lies deeper than the 
differences themselves All friendships are subject at times to strains which 
try the tempers and lay men under the necessity of exercising considerable 
forbearance and restraint Such strains are indeed a sovereign test, for 
just as one is the stronger for rising superior to the temptation to which 

Q 
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another yields, so true friendship flourishes on the successful emergence from 
the very test which would dissolve any less firmly founded partnership In 
real friendship each party is constrained to see the best in the other’s case — 
to give credit for the best motives, and place the most charitable interpreta- 
tion upon actions which they might wish otherwise Above all, friends will 
strive to correct differences by appeal to the many things on which they are 
agreed, rather than lightly imperil friendship by insistence on points in 
regard to which they take conflicting news 

Thus I would fain trust it would be in the present case I do not think 

I am mistaken if I assert that it is the fixed determination of the over- 

whelming majority of the citizens both of India and Great Britain to hold 
firmly by the good-mil which, through many trials and it may be through 
some false steps on the part of each, has meant much to both In each 
country there may be from time to time misunderstanding of the other 
Let us not magnify such things beyond their value Least of all let us 
permit such transient influences to lead us to lose sight of the rich prize of 
achievement of a common purpose, which we may assuredly win together 

but can hardly win in separation It is mv most earnest hope that this 

joint endeavour to solve a problem, on the wise treatment of which so much 
depends, may be inspired by such a spirit ns shall offer good hope of reaching 
an issue to the great and abiding good of India and of all her sons 

mwiN, 

Viceroy and Oovcrnor General 

The 8ih November, 1927 
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The Prime JIinister Yes, and I apologiso to tho House for the ratlier 
long answer As the House will remember, one of the provisions contained 
m the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 required ” at tho expiration of 10 years 
after the passing” of that Act, tho appointment, uilh tho concurrence of 
both Houses of Parliament, of persons to bo a Coninit';';ion to inquire into the 
working of tho Indian constitution and to considoi (ho do-irabihti of establish- 
ing, extending, modifying or restricting the degixv ot lO'^i'otisiblo goiern- 
ment then existing there TIio Government h ire dcetdoil, Im various roacenB 
which I need not non specify, that it is desirtblo to anticipate the datf 
(December, 1929) contemplated by the Act and to niipomt this most important 
Royal Commission forthwith 

Balancing tho various considerations and endeavouring to give due weight 
to each, His Majesty’s Government have decided upon the following proce- 
dure 

(a) Thev propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory Com- 
mission should bo composed as follows 

Tho right hon and learned Member for Spen Valley — 

Sir John Simon (Chairman), 

Lord Burnham, 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 

The Hon Member for Finchley (Mr Cadogan), 

The Right Hon Member for Ince (Mr. Stephen Walsh), 

The Right Hon Gentleman the Minister of Mine: (Cokes' 
Lane-Fox) , 

Tho Hon and Gallant Member for Lrxe-house (Major Attlee) 

These names will be submitted lo both Houses m Resolutions 
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Sion on arrival m India should consider and decide by what machinery this 
work may most appropriately be discliarged This will not, of course, debar 
the Commission from the advantage of taking evidence itself upon these 
subjects to nhatever extent it may think desirable 

(e) When the Commission has reported and its Beport has been examined 
by the Government of India and His Majesly’s Government it will be the 
duty of the latter to present proposals to Parliament But it is not the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt these 
proposals without first giving a full opportunity for Indian opinion of 
different schools to contribute its view upon them And to this end it is 
intended to invite Parliament to refer these proposals to consideration by a 
Joint Committee of both Houses and to facilitate the presentation to that 
Committee both of the views of the Indian Central Legislature by delegations,, 
who will be invited to attend and confer with the Joint Committee, and 
also of the views of any other bodies whom the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee may desire to consult 

The ante-dating of the Commission involves an amendment of the Act 
and a Bdl to this end will be introduced at once 

Mn MaoDonaid I am sure the whole House mil recognise the grave 
importance of the statement that has just been made May I ask the Prime 
Minister when he proposes to take these Resolutions recommending His 
klajesty’s Government to make these appointments, and when we may expect 
to have the Bill before us? The sooner the better 

The PnQtE Ministee I agree I cannot give the actual date, but it 
will be our endeavour to have it as soon as possible We will keep in touch 
through the usual channels I understand that the Bill amending the law 
has to come first, it will be a Bill merely altering the date It may be for the 
convenience of the House to say that I think the mam discussion ivill take 
place better on the Resolutions in which the names are concerned That 
will give us a wider scope 

hln JIaoDonald Does the Prime Mmister propose to introduce the Bill 
here or m another place? 

The Prime Minister I understand the Bill is being introduced in 
another place to day 

Mr Pethiok-La whence Is it the intention to fix any date for the 
termination of the labours of the Commission, or can the Prime Minister 
give us any indication when he anticipates the Commission will finish its 
labours ? 

The Prime Menister No, Sir With regard to questions on details of 
that land they can be answered much better when the discussion tabes place 
in this House, and Members have not had time yet to study the answer,, 
which IS rather a long one 

Sm Prank Nelson May I ask the Prime Mmister whether he is aware 
that the personnel of me Commission he has jnst announced was appaiently 
known in Calcutta four days ago and was announced by the entire Press of 
Great Britam three days ago? 

The P rime JIinistee Tes, Sir I have no mformation as to how that 
leakage has occurred To the best of our belief, it occurred in India 
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CoLoxEL Wedq'wood May I ask vrlietiier the cost of the Statutory Comrais- 
Sion mil fall on the British Budget or the Indian Budget? 

The PniiiE Minister I am afraid I cannot answer that question non. 
Obviously, all these questions can be replied to in the course of tho discussion. 

JIb WalIiHEAd Is it too late to include an Indian on tho Royal 
Commission? 

The Pruie Mjnisteb That is a broad question of principle which, if 
the Hon Member feels strongly about, he will be able to raise during the 
Deb ite when it takes place 
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The SEORETAHY of STATE fob INDIA (The Eabl of BraKENHEAD) 
rose to move to resolve, That this House concurs m the submission to His 
Majesty of the names of the following persons, namely, Sir John Simon, 
Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Mr Cadogan, 
Mr Walsh, Colonel Lane-Fox and Major Attlee, to act as a Commission 
for the purposes of Section 84a of the Government of India Act The 
noble Earl said My Lords, the very difficult task which I attempt to-day 
to discharge is one of which it cannot be expected that it will meet with 
unanimous approval The difficulties involved have been very great and I 
perhaps, illustrate them to your Lordships if I say that the correspond- 
ence which has taken place between myself and the two successive Viceroys 
with whom I have been associated upon this subject would certainly fill 
several volumes I claim and I claim only, that with the advantage of the 
advice in the earlier years of my noble friend Lord Reading and in later 
years of Lord Irwin, at any rate this whole matter has been most carefully 
considered, that every alternative for the proposal which I put forward 
has been examined and a sincere attempt has been made to appraise the 
advantages and the disadvantages of each course which has been recommended 
and pressed upon me 

The motion which I have to move is — 

" That this House concurs in the submission to His Majesty of the 
names or the following persons, namely, Sir John Simon, Vis- 
count Burnham, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Mr 
Cadogan, Mr Walsh, CJolonel Lane-Pox and Major Attlee, to 
act as a Commission for the pntpose of Section 84a of the 
Goiernment of India Act” 

I shall say something m a moment as to the reasons which led the Govern- 
ment to the conclusion that the Commission necessarily to he appointed 
either this year or next year or in the early months of the year afterwards, 
should be a purely Parliamentary Commission, but I may allow myself the 
grateful task at the outset of my speech of saying something in justification 
of the names which I recommend to the House 

Sir John Simon occupies a position at the Bar of England which has 
not been so completely filled by any advocate at the Bar in my recollection 
He brings to the difficult tasks which await him a mmd ingenious, acute, 
well-stored and assiduous, and it would indeed bo wrong if we did not in 
this House recognise that he is making an immense sacrifice, as men count 
sacrifice, in undertaking the difficult duties which await him I do not, 
of course, mean that Sir John Simon is merely making a financial sacrifice, 
but he IS in a position in which, as one of the masters of his profession, ho 
has no particular difficulties or anxieties in its discharge, for he is too 
cousnmmatoly equipped m that profession to apprehend them But he is 
undertaking duties of great novelty, of the utmost complexity, in ciroiim- 
stances in which it would only be possible for a very feanguine man to 
predicate that a solution would be attainable which would he accepted not 
onh hero but in India No man can establish a larger claim upon tlio 
confidence of his follow countrymen than that ho undertakes a task of great 

( 39C ) 
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dilliculty mvolviiig iinmenso personal sacrifices, and I am certain of this, 
that the insfi of jour Lordships will be to give him every support in the 
diJlicuIt task which in the high spirit of pubhc service he has undertaken 
There is another member of the Commission, a member of your Lord- 
ships' House, vho has for a long period of time rendered public service I 
mean my noble friend Lord Burnham His special activity has, happily, 
been in tlie direction of making us better known in the outlying portions 
ol the Eminro 1 liave been made aware of many of his travels I know 
of no Hoimmou winch ho has visited where his pleasant and tactful person- 
aliti has not done much to create good feeling between us and those whom 
ho lias 1 isited For him, too, the sacrifice is considerable, for I may tell 
your Lordships that not only will it be necessary for those who are to be 
tlie Commissioners to spend some four months m India in the next cold 
woaflier, but it viil certainly bo the result of their earher efforts in India 
on vliich material will be accumulated that will require sifting and examin- 
ation on tlieir return to this country, and they have then undertaken the 
very much greater labour involved in their second visit of spending some 
SIX or seicn months in India, travelhng through the various Provinces and 
acquainting themsehes in great detail with the matters which are relevant 
for their consideration and necessary for their decision Lord Burnham, 
again, has undertaken this task in the spirit of public duty, and I am sure 
that your Lordships will appreciate that a man no longer very young has 
undertaken a burden of this kind in the public interest 

Another member of your Lordships’ House, a younger man. Lord Strath- 
cona, recommended to us not only by a name which we honour but also 
by an individuality of character and an exhibition of industry which have 
carried hnu from an inferior plane of our activities to a not unimportant 
post in the Party organisation, has abandoned this and in my judgment 
rightly abandoned it for the purpose of a larger and a more important 
public service I am glad that a member of your Lordships’ House with 
energy and youth and competence for this task has been prepared to under- 
take its burdens I come now for a moment to the members of the House of 
Commons Of Colonel Lane-Fox I think I need not speak in terms of any 
particular recommendation He is, indeed, known to many of your Lord- 
ships in his own personahty and to all by name He has discharged more 
than one high public position and to the discharge of every position he has 
brought equal competence, industry and conscientiousness Mr Cadogan 
IS known, I suppose, to all of your Lordships who were members of the 
House of Commons Those of your Lordships who had not the good fortune 
ever to be members of another place I may remind that he was the tactful, 
courteous and able secretary of the Speaker of the House of Commons for a 
period of many years If any man can retam popularity with all sections 
of the House of Commons who is the secretary of Mr Speaker for a period 
of mauv Tears 1 say of that man that he has many quahties nhich entitle 
him to sit upon this Commission 

Now 1 will say a word of the two representatives of the Opposition, 
Mr Walsh and Major Attlee Here I must make a sbght digression I 
thought it mv duty to enter into some discussion with the Leader of the 
Opposition Mr Ramsay MacDonald, at an early stage in the development 


of this matter, and 1 would desire in the most public manner to place it 
upon record that, consistently with liis own position, lus own responsibilities 
and his own duties, Mr Ramsay MacDonald throughout the whole of these 
discussions has behaved as one would have expected a man to behave who 
has at one tune hold the high office of Prime Minister in this country and 
who, tor all we know, may still hold it again It would give an entirely 
wrong impression if I were to claim that Mr MacDonald accepted any 
responsibility for the particular proposals which I bring before the House 
to-day Ho did not accept them, I did not ask him to accept them, I did 
not expect that he should accept them These responsibilities were the 
responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government alone We accept them and 
we shall accept the consequences of them 

It IS perfectly open to any supporter of Mr Ramsay MacDonald, either 
in this House or in another place, to say “ We think that yon would have 
exercised a wiser discretion if you had adopted a different form of Commis- 
sion That IS your responsibility, it is not ours ” Let it therefore be made 
perfectly plain when I say that I accepted the advice of Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald in the case of the two gentlemen who are to bo the Labour 
Members of this Commission Let it be made perfectly plain that the 
position which Mr Ramsay MacDonald and his friends are entitled to 
assume is this “It is your scheme and not ours, but we would not take 
and we do not take the responsibility of saying, when once you have adopted 
this scheme, that we the leaders of the Labour Party in this country propose 
to boycott it " 

After considerable discussion between Mr MacDonald and myself two names 
were put forward and were accepted The first was that of Mr Stephen 
Walsh Mr Walsh is an old Lancashire Member of Parhament I have 
known him well for twenty-one years He entered Parhament at the same 
Jilleotion ns myself I know well how great his reputation is with the 
mining community of Lancashire, and I know, too, that as Secretary of State 
for War, he stamped an unaggressive but still a firm and real personality 
upon those with whom he associated at the War Office I greatly welcome 

his inclusion upon this Commission I am not able to say more of Major 

Attlee than this he comes to me with a very strong recommendation not 
only from the Leader of the Labour Party for efficiency, capacity and 
industry, but those of my own Party in the House of Commons to whom I 
have spoken have been as forward in his praise as those who recommended 
him to me for inclusion as a member of this Commission I am myself un- 
happily almost ten years remote now from the House of Commons and 

therefore 1 had not and have not the pleasure of Major Attlee’s acquain- 
tance Such are the men who have undertaken these burdens I have no 
hesitation in recommending them warmly to your Lordships’ acceptance, 
and I think we are fortunate indeed in having discovered seven gentlemen, 
many of them members of the House of Commons and, in addition to the 
risks which 1 have already indicated, exposed to electioneering difficulties 
which may arise who knows when, who, nevertheless, have been prepared 
to add these to the other risks and inconveniences which they have under- 
-taken 
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does not still survive but is not an oxclusivo responsibility from which Parlia- 
ment cannot divorco itself a itliout being false to the long and glorious 
history of the association of England and India? 

if this bo the responsibility of Parliament, considerations of no small 
importance arise J had to decide, before making a recommendation to 
my colleagues, which tlioj accepted, as to the character of this Commission, 
whether or not it ought to be a Parliamentary Commission This, as I under- 
stand, IS the point in relation to which doubts are principally entertained 
by those who criticise our proposals Let me therefore examine it, wuth the 
indulgence of the House, with some care If I am right in saying that it 
was Parliament which was responsible for that first and momentous charge 
which deprived the Company of its political activities, if from that moment 
Parliament has been charged with responsibility, how can we divorce our- 
selves from the responsibility at this moment? Observe that it is only 
eight years since this same Parliament, by what is knowm as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford ileform, by a great Pubhc Act created the Constitution which 
IS now to be the subject of revision and re-e\amination 

It IS sometimes said by our critics in India that it is for a round-table 
conference or a Congress in India to decide upon the form of Constitution 
suitable for themselves, and then for the British Parliament formally to 
pass it This suggestion has not been lightly made It has been senously 
made by men who are entitled that their observations shall be seriously 
accepted I can only make this comment I have twice m the three years 
during which I have been Secretary of State invited our critics in India to 
put forward their own suggestions for a Constitution, to indicate to us the 
form which m their judgment any reform of the Constitution should take 
That offer is still open It is most expressly repeated, as I shall show m a 
moment, in the proposals which we make for the association of Indians with 
the activities of the Commission But let it be plainly said — it cannot be too 
plainly said — that Parliament cannot, and -will not, repudiate its own duties, 
its own responsibilitv, in this matter If anybody seriously supposes either 
here or in India, that we are mechanically to accept a Constitution wuthout 
our own primary and ultimate responsibility for judging upon it, they have 
no contact with the realities of the actual situation 

"We therefore formed the clear view that this Commission must he a Parlia- 
mentary Commission It was suggested, and is being suggested still, that 
we ought to have associated Indians with the Commissioners in order not to 
infiict a supposed affront upon Indian susceptibilities That consideration 
deserves the most careful attention, and, indeed, I may make it quite plain 
that I have given it for a period of three years my almost unbroken atten- 
tion I have considered it from every angle, there is no argument which 
can be put forward in its support which I have not already, to the best 
measure of my capacity, examined The question whether I am right or 
wrong cannot be answered without deciding what is the true function of 
this Commission The function of the Commission is a simple one It is 
to report to Parliament TVIien once the Commissioners have reported, they 
are fvnett officio The task then belongs to others "What is it that Parlia- 
ment was entitled to require from these reporters? What could these report- 
ers contribute that would he most helpful to Parliament? I find myself in 
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no doubt as to the answer to both these questions Parliament could most be 
helped by the opinions of meh of admitted integrity and independSnce, 
without any commitments of any kind at all in the past events of history, 
who went there with one object and one object only — ^namely, to acquaint 
themselves with the actuahties of the problem and to equip themselves to 
be the wise advisers of Parliament 

We are in this country accustomed to pnde ourselves upon the jury 
system It has frequently been said that the collective intelligence of twelve 
jury men is incomparably greater than the individual intelligence of any 
one among their number I hope it will not be considered that I am making 
any observation which is shghting to the distinguished men who are members 
of this Commission if I say that I conceive of them as an exceptionally 
intelligent jury, going to India without any preconceived ideas at all, and 
nith no task except to come to this country and give the honest result of 
the examination which they make of Indian politics 


1 have only two things to add on the issue whether we were right or 
wrong in deciding upon a purely Parliamentary Commission I have no 
doubt whatever, speaking as a constitutional lawyer, that the framers of 
the original and determining Act, when they spoke of a Commission con- 
templated a Parliamentary Commission It is true that in terms they did 
not so state it, but I draw the inference that they did not so state it because 
they thought it so obvious I observe my noble friend Lord Ohebnsford in 
his place in this House I am not entitled, unless he thinks proper to 
contribute it, to ask him his opinion, but I should be greatly astonished if 
he were not prepared to state that at the time when this Co mmis sion was 
contemplated m the governing Act any other idea was m his head, or in tho 
head of Mr Montagu, except that the Commission should be entirely a 
Parliamentary Commission 

\^'h^t would have been the alternative® It is said lightly by those who 
have not considered very deeply the facts that a few Indian representatives 
ought to have been made members of the Commission I was reading a 
speech reported m the Pioneer Mail a few days ago by a very distinguished 
member of the Legislature, who hims elf is a Hindu of high position and 
abihty It is from a speech of Mr Goswami, made at the AQ India Congress 
— a meeting not altogether favourable to His Majesty’s Government or to 
the present Secretary of State He said that he did not know if there were 


any Mahomedan orgamsation m the country which represented the opinion 
of the Mahomedans, but so fax as his own community was concerned he was 
certam there was no such organisation which could speak in the name of 
the Hindu community Me know it, therefore, from a very prominent mem- 
ber of the Hindu co mm un i L', that in his judgment there no one m sU 
India who can speak officially in the name of the Hindu community. 


As to the opinions of the Moslems while we have heard come repermmmm 
of them in the newspapers m the last few days, it hzr h'-en my erf 
carefullv, m consultation with the Ticerqy, to study the exnrsssrrrs -w 
opinion which have appeared in the Indian and to* appraise fmr -afm 

I am not m the least depressed or discouraged by thrm. I !=rw f =ru 

would be many who whatever propoczl tee Government fmgrt - an. 

would he dissatisfied with it But I £r.d s- tirt mw-t 
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heterogenous population who will not be dissatisfied and who in no event 
will make themselves party to a boycott Do not lot us over forget that the 
population of India — I suppose a general figure will bo sufficient for my 
purpose — is somowhore in the neighbourhood of 300,000,000 people Of those 

300.000. 000 some 70,000,000 belong to the Native States, and are not 
primal ily concerned with our present Inquiry I should suppose that of the 

230.000. 000 who remain about 220,000,000 liavo never hoard of the Commis- 
sion at all, and I do not behove it to bo a bold prediction to say that about 

200.000. 000 are unaware that they aro hving under the benefits of the 
Montagu-Ghelmsford RoformB 

One must retain some contact with reality when dealing with the Indian 
population Remember how infinitesimal is the number of those who vote 
when an election comes and, of that fractional percentage who vote, how 
largo ,a proportion consists of the illiterate class, who mark their papers 
because they are unable to write We in this House, and those in another 
place, have the responsibility not for a loudly articulate India but for the 
real India as a whole — that India which consists, as I have said, of 
3(10,000,000 people I only deal with it because I think it calls to be dealt 
with, I saw it stated in another place, by a member of the House of Commons, 
that a book which has created wide public attention, called “ Mother India ” 
— It 18 11 ritten by Miss l^Iayo, I think — that that was inspired either by the 
Government of India or by the Government of this country I should not 
deal with this matter if I wore not so struck by the complete irresponsibility 
which would enable a member of another place to make a statement so 
ab-aolutely false, without putting forward a vestige of evidence I most ex- 
pressly invito that lady either to withdraw that charge or to produce the 
evidence upon which she founded herself 

I was dealing with the complexity of the interests involved, and inviting 
the House to consider how it would have been necessary for me to proceed 
if I had taken a different decision, or if I had been supported by my 
colleagues in taking a different decision, and if we decided that there should 
be Indians on the Commission In the first place it would have been evident- 
ly necessary to have a Hindu member, although I should have been in the 
difficulty, which Mr Goswami’s statement made plain, that there is no Hindu 
orgainsation I suppose it would have been necessary in the first place to 
provide myself with a representative Hindu as a member of the Commis- 
sion In the next place the moment I had announced the name of a Hindu 
it would indisputably have become necessary to provide a non-Brahmin 
Hindu, because the idea that a Hindu would be accepted ns a representative 
member by the non-Brahmin Hindu is to those who know the facts ludicrous 
In the next place I must have a Mahomedan and I must have a Sikh That 
IS four Indian members to begin with 

Let me inform the House, for those matters are not very widely knorni, 
that various remaining classes have in fact established their right to separate 
representation in Provincial Legislatures, so that their claim is quite certain 
to be put forward in this connection They will say “ Do not tell mo that 
I am to be represented by a Hindu, or a non-Brahmin Hindu, or by a 
Mohamedan, or by a Sikh Mv case is a different one ” , and they have, 
in fact, achieved recognition of their claim in one or other of the Provincial 
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As';cmblic= 1 take, hrst of all, the Chnstmns I suppose they are entitled 
to be at least considered m India Tho\ are a aery numerous and n growing 
cominunita , and tliej Mould cortainlv desire that their views should be put 
fora ard 

Lot mo take another case, the case of the depressed classes There is in 
India a a a at population, oven in relation to the iiumhors with which we are 
dealing, a population of 60,000,000 people in India, of the depressed classes 
llicir condition is not quite as terrible, not quite as poignant as it has been 
in the past, but it is still terrible and poignant They are repelled from 
all social intercourse If they come between the gracious light of the sun 
and one who despises them, the sun is disfigured for that man, for they 
cannot drink at the public water supplj, they must make diversions of miles 
ill order to satisfy their thirst, and they are tragically Icnoa-n, and they have 
been known for generations, as “ the untouchable ” There are 60,000,000 of 
them in India Am I to have a representative of them upon this Commis- 
sion^ Ncier, neior would I form a Commission, nor would anyone m a 
democratic country, nor would ray friends opposite recommend it, from which 
aou evcludcd a member of this class which, more than any other, requires 
representation, if jou aro indeed to put the matter to a mixed jury of the 
kind winch I am indicating 

I have not dealt with others — ^the aborigines and the inhabitants of back- 
ward tracts, or tho special representatives of tho cotton trade, all of whom 
ha\o been strong enough to assort their claim to individual representation 
upon Pronucinl Assemblies My proposition is of a more general kind It 
would bo impossible to form a Commission, other than a Parliamentary 
Commission, nhich would not excite reasonable complaints of exclusion on 
the part of the persons who have very strong claims to bo included And 
what would tho help bo to Parliament? It is, I suppose, conceded that if 
I had representatives of tho classes whom I have indicated I could not 
possibly exclude the Indian Civil Service After all, the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice has deeply-rooted interests in India It has rendered prodigions service 
over the ages Sir Lloyd George once said that they are the steel frame- 
work around which the whole building has been constructed It is not, I 
imagine, suggested that, if you were to admit other than Parliamentary 
representatives, you could exclude members of the Indian Civil Service 
Had wo proceeded upon those lines we should have found ourselves with a 
Commission of some eighteen or twenty people That such a body would 
be convenient for the task assigned to them no instructed person, I beheve, 
will senouslv contend 

But let us attempt to imagine the resulting situation had a body so un- 
wieldy been m fact appointed Does anv one suppose that there would have 
been a unanimous Report'’ There may not be a nnammons Report now 
But at any rate we shall have a report which proceeds upon the same 
general point of view and principle But what would be the Eeport from a 
body such as I have indicated? What guidance would it give to Parliament 
in the immensely di&cnlt task that will await the Parliament of one year, 
or two or three years from now? It is obnons — ^because the tension and 
the acuteness to-day of these unhappy communal quarrels are greater in 
mv judement than they have been for some twelve or thirteen years in 
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Indian history — that you would have a very strong partisan Hindu Report, 
you would have a very strong Moslem Report, aiid you would have three 
or four other dissenting Reports from various sections deeply interested in 
the decisions which are taken 

Imagine the Joint Committee which wo contemplate setting up Imagine 
Rarliament being assisted by the disclosure of dissenting views of this kindP 
I do ask for an indulgent judgment as to whether, confronted with this alter- 
native, I have not taken the right view when I have said that seven mem- 
bers of the House of Lords and the House of Commons, well known and 
respected in each House, shall go out, using every means of associating 
Indian opinion with them, and shall shortly pass and present to Parhament 
a Report which Parliament will be in a position to understand, and by 
which it may usefaUy be guided But it may, indeed, be very reason- 
ably said “ Are Indians to be denied any opportunity of contributing 
to these decisions P Had I made any such proposal I should have known 
that it was foredoomed to failure, not only in India, not only in the House 
of Commons, but indeed in this House There is ns great a determination 
to secure fair play for reasonable Indian aspirations in this House as there 
IS in another place 

Let me make plain what our proposals are in this respect, for indeed 
I think that they have been greatly misunderstood It is our purpose 
that the Commission when it visits India should estnbhsh contact with a 
Committee appointed for that purpose by the Central Legislature 
I pause there to point out that constitutionally the Central Legislature is the 
body who most authoritatively can appoint members from its own numbers to 
confer with the members of the Commission I assume that appointment will 
be made, because I cannot beheve that those who are anxious to persuade 
the Government of this country that they are fit for a further measure of 
self-government will undertake the deep and most unwise responsibility of 
refusing to associate themselves with us in the first and genuine efforts which 
we make to ascertain the road which we must tread in common together if 
we are indeed to reach that goal I therefore do not, and J will not, assume 
that they will be guilty of the unwisdom of refusing to appoint such a 
Committee 

Now what would be the function of that Committee? It has been most 
irrationally assumed that they were merely to appear as witnesses before the 
Commission That is not the case They are invited m a spirit of great 
sincerity to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission It is contemplated 
that they shall prepare — ^in advance of the arrival of the Commission if they 
find themselves able to do it this next cold weather, and, if they find them- 
selves within that limited period unable to do it, a year later their own 
proposals and come before the Commission and say “ These are our sugges- 
tions ” We have claimed, and they have claimed that the West cannot 
devise a Constitution for the East, that you cannot put Eastern wine into 
Western bottles Well, if there be behind that claim, and I do not doubt 
it, sincerity and real feeling, we afford them an oportumty of confronting 
our Commission with their own proposals, which can be made pubhc, which 
can be analysed, criticised, can be accepted or can be rejected, after that 
analjrsis and after that criticism No greater opportunity was ever given. 
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thau IS aftorded to the Central Committee in the first place by the suggestion 
that they should confront the Commission -with their own constructive propo- 
sals ^ 

Now let us try to see how the Commission will develop It is very 
drfhcult to apply one’s mind with accurate precision to so many unknown 
and in the mam unforeseeable contingencies But I will teU your Lordships 
how 1 think of the Commission as developing m its activities They will 
retain contact with the Committee of the Central Legislature as long as their 
dehberations extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is prmci- 
pally concerned, and they wiU temporarily lose that contact when they are 
makmg journeys mto the Provmces But even here they will not be deprived 
of the constant refreshment of Indian opmion For it is proposed — ^I see no 
recognition of this fact m any of the Indian papers — that in every Provmce 
in which they journey there shall be created there a Committee of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature which shall discharge the same consultative functions 
with the Commissioners as are discharged at the centre of Government by 
the Committee of the Central Legislature At no point, therefore, will the 
representatives of the Indian Legislatures be deprived of the opportunity 
of mtiuencing the views of the Commissioners Let no one make the mistake 
of supposmg that we are attemptmg here to mterpose mto the scheme any 
olhcial members Members of the Central Committee and the members of 
the Provincial Committees will aU be elected and non-official members I 
claim that no one could have done more than we have done to protect our- 
selves by makmg it certam that the Report of the Commission to Parliament 
should be at least dlummed by a knowledge of what contemporary Indian 
pohticians are deeply thinking 

But, observe our next stage Not a word has been said m recognition of 
this let let it be pomted out that an enormous opportunity of mtervemng 
at the most critical moment of aU is contained m our proposals It is well 
known that we intend that after the Commission has presented its Report 
the proposals of the Government thereon will be sent, m accordance with 
precedent, to a Joint Conference of both Houses of Parbament Tour Lord- 
ships, or those who were interested m Indian affairs at that time, will not 
have forgotten how considerable was the contribution, how unremitting the 
industry of the Jomt Committee which reported upon the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford proposals It is our mtention to set up a similar body Supposmg it 
be the fact that m spite of the constant contact m India between the Cen- 
tral Committee at the heart of government and the Provmcial Committees 
of the Legislatures m each Provmce to which the Commission will journey, 
that m spite of all those opportunities of ascertainmg opimon the Indians 
have failed to make good their view upon the mdependent and unbiased 
judgment of the Co mmis sion, they are not even then compelled to acqmesce 

They will on the whole have been given an opportunity' whicb m my 
judgment has never been given m the whole history of Const itution-makmg 
to any people who are m tbeir position "We mvite the Central Government 
to appoint a Committee to come and sit with our Jomt Committee They 
can examme the Report of the Commission Thev are even given a fane- , 
tion, if they conld only understand it, more important than that of the 
Commission itself \Sffien once the Commission has made its Report, it Las 
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finished But its critics remain and its critics are most formally and specially 
invited to come and sit with the General Committee in Parliament and to 
develop any criticisms or objections that they feel to the Report which the 
Commission has made 

I cannot say more than that, being deeply committed, as we are deeply 
committed, to the view which I have attempted to justify in'argument, that 
this Commission must be Parliamentary in character, we haie neglected no 
resources which either our own ingenuity could suggest or our advisers could 
put forward to carry with us as far as we could Indian opinion at every 
stage if, without the destruction of our central scheme, from which we 
have no intention of departing, noble Lords can suggest to me any method 
in which I can make it even plainer that our purpose is not to affront Indian 
opinion hut rather to concihate and make it friendly to us, it shall be most 
deeply considered But I would add one word of caution only We must 
take no step which will lead to the risk that we shall have two Reports 
proceeding from two Commissions The responsibihty, as I have made it 
plain, is and must be the responsibility of Parliament We have conceived 
of every means open to our imagination to associate with the conclusions 
which the Commission has presented to Parliament Indian opinions and 
even Indian prejudice So long as it does not destroy our scheme we shall 
listen with sympathy to any suggestion that is made, but we are satisfied 
that we have discharged in the best interests, not only of this country but 
of India itself, the duty which we inherited from others of composing the 
Statutory Commission I beg to move 

Moved to resolve. That this House concurs m the submission to His 
Majesty of the names of the following persons, namely, Bit John Simon, 
Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Mr Cadogan, 
Mr Walsh, Colonel Lane-Fox and Major Attlee, to act as a Commission for 
the purposes of Section 84a of the Government of India Act — {The Earl of 
Birhcnhead ) 

The Mabquess of READING My Lords, the subject of the earlier appoint- 
ment of a Statutory Commission has been discussed many times and by various 
Secretaries of State I think I am right in saying that during my period 
of olhco I discussed it with four Secretaries of State, and with Secretaries 
of State in different Governments, and it is now a satisfaction to me to 
find that a conclusion has been reached to appoint the Commission at an 
earlier date than was provided hy the Statute of 1919 I cannot but wish 
that the speech of the Secretary of State, to which we all listened with 
so much pleasure and interest, had been delivered earlier It might have 
prevented much of that which has happened since It is useless now to go 
back upon that period, but nevertheless it does seem to mo that it was most 
unfortunate, and in some respects incomprehensible, that whilst wo had a 
statement made as early as November 8, which was in consequence of tho 
premature and incomplete disclosure from India of tho names of those 
appointed to tho Commission, we should not have had tho opportunity of a 
debate in this House which would have helped very much, I think, to clear 
tho atmosphere In tho speech of my noble friend the Secretary of State, 
and also in that of ray noble friend Lord Olivier, there is material which 
1 trust will cause Indians to ponder seriously before they proceed with tho 
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movement which in some quarters has been definitely adopted and announced 
The dilfaculties of the earher debate no doubt arose from the fact, as I 
understand it, that, as the Statute had not yet been passed which permitted 
the earlier appointment of the Commission, it would be impossible constitu- 
tionally (so I gathered) to discuss the appointment of those who were to 
form the Commission It seems to me that ways might have been found 
to enable us to proceed with the debate, and to listen at least a fortnight 
earher to the observations which the Secretary of State made to-day But 
that IS all past, and what we have now to do is to attempt to rid India of the 
notion that the Government has intended to place any stamp of inferiority 
upon, or to humiliate in any way, the Indian politician or the Indian 
Nationahst, or that there has been the slightest desire to say that the 
Indian is not capable of standing on an equality with the British in matters 
of this character That certainly was not the idea, I am sure 

For my own pait I give the most unquahfied support to the proposal 
which has been put forward b 3 '’ the Government This is in no sense a Party 
question India, fortunately, is outside Party controversy The mam 
grounds of pohcy are well sifted They have been adopted by Parhament 
beveral Governments have now been in existence smce the Act of 1919 was 
passed There has been no deviation from the pohcy which was declared m 
1917, and carried out by the Statute of 1919, and I am confident that there 
will be none, because the statement that has been made, and especially the 
declaration by His Majesty, made on the advice of his Ministers to the 
Indian people, is m itself a charter which cannot be abrogated, and from 
which there can be no deviation But the real points that divide the 
Nationalists m India and those who are not prepared to go forward as fast 
as those Nationalists would desire is a question of time and method and 
of the various steps that might be taken on the road to that self-government 
which IS promised to India within the words of the Statute I have myself 
often wondered and considered what form the Commission should take I 
am emboldened, especially by the observations made by Lord Ohvier when 
he referred to certam proposals that had been made to, and discussed with, 
me when I was Viceroy, to remind him that when his Government was m 
efface proposals of this character, relating to the earher appomtment of the 
Commission, were discussed between his Government and myself 

Lord OLIVIEE. I said that those would appear in the noble EarTa 


The Earl oe READING WeU, I am not going to wait until they appear 
has been a question which has been agitating the mind of every 
q ^ tarv of State, and also of the Viceroy of the tune — of myself and of 
^^'^^successor There has been no period at which we have not been discuss- 
it I find some satisfaction in the thought that I always was m favour 
S^ppointing the Commission in the cold weather of 1927, and I am very 
glad indeed that my successor. Lord Irwm, has come to the same conclusion, 
and that the Government has itself arrived at that decision 


Th real difficulty that we have to deal with concerns the composition 

^mmission It is said that it is an aflfront to India to appoint a 

of the and to exclude Indians I cannot but think that 

Parliamentary Commission, auu 

there is misapprehension in the minds of those who come to t 
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^crJ hcnous nu;,iiit))r».lioiiMtm It ii, not (o li<i noiulorcd at I tiiuil wo inuat 
lio a liUlc (aiiliil )H)f lo Ijlaiia Ijidiiui for nin dmui tjndi (lav m a Im\o 
ONpicvicd, \\lion it ii. roiiK iiilion J that tluj Know of tlio Coinimf tioii auil ito 
coinpo.ition Ijoforo llioj Moro nuaro of nnj of tlio Tory ndmirnblo oafcytiards 
wlncli lm;o biuii iiitrodund In tho (Joiornini'iit If a C<iinmi'‘non had been 
coiUtniplalod, toiii))i) od ol nun who hiul liiul i"cpi nonte of India, who had 
Ined |)i\iL ot llu'ir lilo in jmha, had ju'rlinj* i held ofiico an Gorernors of 
rioMiicos, and of ^nIlou•: poraoiis who from ono ronnon or anottur Ind 
LoiiRuli ralilo IkOowIidpo of Indian nffnirs, I ihonid lm\i> tnid without hesi- 
tation that wo could not ha\o ajipoinlod aticli a Uotninu sion without appoint- 
ing a nuinbor of Indians, and I doubt %orv much ivlicllior there would 
lia\o boon nn\ duision of n])iiiinn on that Biihject But that js not tho Com- 
mission that iR appointed, it n totnllj ditroront ono Indeed, tho Eolcction 
that hiiH lit'on mndo ir of genthinon, -MemhorB, wlio may perhaps haio 
ilousos, who ha\o lind no special I'vponinco of India, who inaj perhaps have 
jinid a iisit to India, but inorolj ns hightseors and tourists, and who have 
had rcalK notliiiig to do with tho administration of affairs in India And 
Hint IS tho central point upon which all nrgiiinont must re-.t For it is quite 
impossiblo to lind niij goiitleiiian, who has passed his Iifo in India, who has 
jicrliaps been born and lieod with Ins lamily there, who could approach this 
ciucstion with the same Rtandpoint ns thoso who hn\c boon appointed and 
will sail to India to inform thoinsolios in order to inform the British Parlia- 
inont 

1 lia\o wondered Homotinios, when reflecting upon a Commission com- 
posed of British and Indinn«, how it would ho iiossiblo to find Indians who 
ha\o not nlrcadj committed tlicinsohcs to a doCnito mow, and I think I 
shall bo borne out by ovorjoiio who has knowledge of Indian politics if I 
saj that there is no loading Indian politician, indeed no Indian politician 
who might not nspiro to bo a loader, who has not alrcadv committed himself 
again and again on the vor\ subject which wo nro now discussing It 
occurred to mo during tho dobnto that there was a Committee appointed in 
11124 Th<* oil best occujIOii on which I remember some llesolution in favour 
of anticipating tho date of tho Coniiiiissioii and appointing it much earlier 
than 1929, curiously enough arose actually in 1921, just after tho Parliaments 
had boon inaugurated and almost within a month or two of mj succeeding 
uij noble friend Lord Chelmsford It was ono of the earliest Resolutions 
that I oncountorod in India and it cortainlj was during 1921 That was tho 
state of aiiairs which continued until 1923, wlicn there were Resolutions and 
in 1924 there woro dofinito Resolutions to that effect Then a Committee 
was appointed, of which your Lordships arc no doubt aware, which was called 
tho Rolorms Inquiry Committeo It is vorj often referred to ns the Muddi- 
man Committeo because it was presided over by Sir AleTander Muddiman 

It was composed of Indians and British Sir Alexander Muddiman, who 
was then tho Home Member and the Lender for thd Government in the 
Legislative Assembly, was tho Chairman Associated with him wore two 
British members, Sir Charles Innes, who was Momhor of the Viceroy’s Coun- 
cil for Oommorce, and Sir Arthur Fromo, who was an unofficial European 
representative The other six composing the Commission were Indians I 
do not desire to travel into tho history of that Commission I only refer 
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to it to point out that os a result there ivaii a very full debate in the Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1926 In that debate Resolutions were formulated which 
represented the views of those who were in favour of an immediate advance 
and who stated from their point of view what they wished the Government 
to do There was a very long Resolution which formulated a Constitution 
It left the details to be settled by a round table conference or by a Commis- 
sion But in substance it stated definitely what they wished, and the views 
were that there must be both a Central Legislature and Provincial Legis- 
latures, composed of representatives elected on a wide franchise, and that 
the Governor-General in Council should be responsible to the Central Legis- 
lature flhnance and various matters were dealt with and there were certain 
reservations with regard to the Army into which I need not go , but it was 
definitely shaped by the leaders of political thought in India, certainly by 
those who were taking a prominent part in the debate m the Legislative 
Assembly 

i noticed the names of those who spoke strongly in favour of these Reso- 
lutions and who, of course, were entitled to represent their views with all 
the force they could command They were doing it in a perfectly consti- 
tutional manner, and although as a Government we might not agree with 
them and thought that they were proceeding too fast and going to far, 
yet no fault could be found with their manner of presenting the case or 
with the Resolutions which from their point of view they had advanced 
But all those who made themselves responsible for that definite declaration 
are now taking part largely in the agitation which is proceeding in India 
for the purpose of boycotting the Council 

The question that I have pnt to myself and which I have no doubt the 
becretary of State must have considered again and again is Would it be 
possible to appoint a Commission in which the leaders of Nationabst 
opinion would take part with the knowledge that they themselves, not once 
but over and over again, had committed themselves to a defimte view as 
to the policy for which they wished and from which they would not depart? 
It seems to me that that is really putting men on the Commission with the 
knowledge that the opinions they would express are the opinions they have 
already expressed I am prepared to admit that they would sit on the 
Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair and to keep an open 
mind Nevertheless they have been thinking about this subject for a very 
long time and, as I have indicated, have already given pledges from which 
it would seem very difficult for them to recede I mention that again 
merely for the purpose of illustrating the difficulties there would have been 
had the Government set about appointing a Commission composed of those 
who had Indian experience To leave those men out would at once have 
been a challenge to Indian political opinion and thought, and it would have 
been assumed that it was done purposely with the object either of humi- 
liating them or of preventing their voices and opimons having full weight 
Confronted with all these difficulties and those referred to already by the 
Secretary of State, which I will not repeat, it seems to me that there was 
no alternative but the Parliamentary Commission to which the Government 
have had recourse I cannot profess to say what was in the minds of 
Jlr Montagu or my noble fnend Lord Chelmsford when this particular 
section of the Statute was drafted and when they came to the conclusion 
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that there should be a revision I do not know what they had in mind, 
but i should be very surprised to find that they had definitely ruled out 
altogether a Parliamentary Commission I should not be surprised to learn 
trom them that what they always contemplated was a Commission of Parha- 
mentary representatives from this country We shall, perhaps, get more 
intormation from my noble friend if he intervenes in this debate 

1 have arrived at my conclusion entirely unaided by my noble friend 
the becretary of State By that I mean that although I had had with him, 
during the period when I was Viceroy and since, many discussions on Indian 
afiairs and on this subject, I was unaware of the decision of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Parliamentary Commission until just a little time before 
the announcement was made That enables me to say that my views are 
quite independent and quite free and unbiased by anything that may have 
been said recently, at any rate on this subject, by the Secretary of State 
to me, and that the conclusion to which I came is the conclusion which the 
Government ha 1 already reached I cannot think there was any other course 
open 

Although it IS a great satisfaction to find that there is no division of 
opinion in this House with regard to the appomtment of the Commission 
and certainly none with regard to those who are to be appointed, I am a 
httle troubled in mind by the suggestions made by my noble friend Lord 
Olivier, when he told us what was desired by his Party in order that full 
support might be given I do not propose to analyse the proposals I do 
not know whether the Secretary of State had them before him when he was 
speaking All 1 will say for myself is that I should have thought that those 
proposals, which, I presume, as the language was read out to us, represent 
formally what is desired by the Party, were quite impossible of acceptance 
I shall not attempt to go into them in detail To adopt the suggestion 
that there should be two Reports, one a Report by an Indian Committee — 
that IS, of gentlemen who would be in India constituting the Committee that 
was to be formed — and another a Report by the Commission to be appointed 
in this country, would really be to place the Parliamentary Commission 
in an impossible position I do not think I am exaggerating when I so 
describe it if one draws the picture of what would happen on such condi- 
tions one immediately arrives at the conclusion that chaos must ensue 
You would have two totally different Reports, I suppose, in any event 
I do not intend to go further into those proposals They are matters for 
Jdis Majesty’s Government 1 am merely expressing the views which I 
have reached and of those who are associated with me in this House There 
is much to be done Although I could not go anything like the length 
suggested by my noble friend, I believe that no better plan could bo devised 
Certainly 1 am not able to think of a better one There has been no more 
elaborate plan prepared to safeguard the interests of Indian politicians and 
of those who, although not politicians, may nevertheless desire to bo heard 
upon this subject, than the provisions that have been made, no doubt in 
consultation between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State It is especially 
with reference to those safeguards that I should like to make a few observ- 
ations One cannot tell how much of what one sais in this House may travel 
to India I have been the recipient of telegrams from leading Indian 
politicians in India, with whom I was on terms of friendship in India, 
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inaking an appeal to me My ansaer to them must be that all the safe- 
guards that they really could desire are already provided They will have 
the opportunity, as my noble friend has said, of presenting their views, 
not only by the Committee of the Central Legislature, but also by the 
Committee appointed by themselves, a non-official Committee of elected 
men, unofficial in every respect, for the purpose of arriving at the conclu- 
sions ahich they wish to put before the Commission, and there they may be 
■quite certain they will get an excellent and dispassionate hearing I cannot 
think that a better Chairman could have been found for this purpose, or 
■one who would satisfy Indian pnbhc opinion more thoroughly, than Sir 
John bimon, who is going out to undertake this very responsible duty 

I am oppressed hj some apprehension lest the Indian politicians may 
be led away into carrying out this policy of boycott, of refraining from 
presenting themselves, of refusing to have, in the language of one telegram 
to me, anything whatever to do with the Commission in any shape or form 
I know that the Indian gentleman, indeed, I was going to say the Indian 
of every class, is very sensitive He is perhaps none the less sensitive because 
he IS ruled over by a Government which is not his own, and he is prone to 
take offence when none is meant He is, because of these very facts, rather 
inclined to think that there is some desire to wound him or, if not to wound 
him, to place him m a position of infenonty When he has read what the 
Secretary of State has had to say to us to-day, I beUeve that in his heart 
he will fand that he has been mistaken Although it is very difficult for 
a pohtician in India, as it is m England, to recede from a position which 
he has once pubhcly announced, yet I am hopeful that there will be a 
change and that it will be recognised that everythmg that could be done for 
them has, in fact, been done in this connection 

I would only add, in conclusion, that some of my Indian friends, if they 
will look back on the events of the last few years and even beyond, will 
fand that this policy of abstaining from any intercourse with the Commis- 
sion or with the Government has not always been productive of benefit to 
India, that it is rather a perilous instrument to use and sometimes it recoils 
upon those who _adopt it If the pohcy were persisted in I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that a grave error will have been committed An oppor- 
tunity is presented to India to put the whole of her case before a Tribunal 
presided over by a Chairman of the character and the capacity of Sir John 
bimon The whole purpose of it is that the gentlemen forming the Commis- 
sion shall inform themselves, educate themselves so to speak, when they are 
in India, on the views of Indians, that they shaU learn everything that 
there is to be said on the subject, that they shall duly and faithfully report 
to Farliament when they return, and that they shall give their conclusions, 
which at least we may be assured are not the conclusions of those who 
reason a pnon but will be decisions arrived at by them after carefully 
weighing and sifting all the evidence that is presented to them 

In reuard to the !Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, of which we naturally 
fao,, iiea^d much in this debate, I have expressed myself before in this 
H . -p and also in India as of opinion that they have proved on the whole 
to h-re been better devised even, perhaps, than those who had a leading 
part in them themselves thought at the tune I am not for a moment 
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suggesting that they are not capable of amendment, but I do believe that 
in them there is a foundation iroll laid, and that it rests with India now 
to sliow to the British public that from the experience i\liicli she has had, 
frem the knowledge that she has acquired of Parliamentary Government, 
from all the various events that have taken place during these ovontfol 
years — after all, tlio Legislatures have only existed since the beginning of 
1921- — she IS now able to present a cnso and arguments vhich will enable 
the Commission to form its own opinion and to report to Parliament, when 
Parliament again will have the opportunity of hearing the Indian Committee 
if they desire to make their representations In those circumstances they 
have really the best protection that could be devised for them and it 
would be very unwise of them, I venture to think, if they refrained from 
making every possible use of the opportunities that are afforded them 

Viscount CHELMSFORD My Lords, in the course of his speech my 
noble friend the Secretary of State for India expressed the hope that I 
should make it clear what was in the minds of Mr Montagu and myself 
when wo made a recommendation that after a period of ten years our 
reforms should bo subject to examination by a Commission I am deeply 
committed in this matter, and I think I can give a very clear answer to 
my noble friend When Sir Montagu and I wore exploring the question of 
reforms, now ten years ago, wo wore struck by this fact that while during 
John Company days a periodic examination by a Parbaraentary Committee 
took place, I think every twenty years, in connection with the renewal of 
the Charter, that since tho assumption by the Crown of the Government of 
India no such Parliamentary inquiry lias ever taken place I put aside 
those annual debates in another place, which cannot be regarded as evincing 
even a Parliamentary interest in what is going on in India, and I doubt 
whether in another place on the occasion of the annual review — it used to 
be on the Estimate for tho Secretary of State’s salary, but now I am not 
sure what is the exact technical peg on which the debate hangs — ^there were 
not even fewer Members in the House perhaps than are in your Lordships’ 
House at the present time 

We felt that this was singularly unfortunate because Parliament did not 
keep in that close touch with the development of India which really should 
have been the case when Parhament had actually taken over tho Govern- 
ment of India In fact wo note this paradox in our Report, that Parha- 
ment ceased to exercise control at the very moment when it required it 
The consequence has been, I think, that the advance that has been made in 
constitutional reform in India has escaped the notice of Parhament, and 
the mevitabihty of the steps which have been taken has escaped the notice 
both of members of this House and of the other House If they had kept 
in that close touch, they would have realised the various stages of develop- 
ment that have taken place since the Oouncils Act of 1861, the later Act of 
1892 and the Act of 1909 AR these have been stages, and warning stages, 
in the history of constitutional development in India Vet when Mr Montagu 
and 1 came with our proposals in 1919 those proposals came as a shock to 
members of both Houses because they had not reahsed what had been 
gradually developing during those years Therefore I can say quite clearly 
that what was in our mind was the revival of that old system of Parlia- 
mentaiy inquiry which took place under John Company 
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We rog\idcd our reforms ns n iioav Chiirter and no felt it was desirable 
ill it Irom time to timo, us in the eiso of John Company’s Charter, those 
ulorms should ho oxaunned and strutiiuscd Unfortunately my colleague 
l\Ir l\lont vgu IS not nith us lo-daj, and I cannot express what his views 
might ha\e been to-daj, but 1 should like to point out to your Lordships 
tint 111 the appointment of the Joint Committee presided o\er by my noble 
Inend the Earl ol bclbornc, to which ho was a partj, ho quite clearly showed 
what n IS in his mind, o\cn though that maj bo ns long ago as eight years 
I will quote this passage from the Itoport — 

“ But the Committee thiiilc that it is of the utmost importance, from 
tlio vcrj inauguration of these constitutional changes that Parliament should 
make it quite plain that the responsibility for the successive stages of the 
dciolopmont of self-gov crnmout m India rests on itself and on itself alone, 
and that it cannot share this responsibility with, much less delegate it to, 
the non Ij -elected Legislatures of India ” 

'iiiE E-vio. or BIltlvEN'HEiVD Where is that quoted from? 

\ iBcouM CHELSISEOIID 1 am quoting from the Report of the Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons, presided over by the Earl of Selbome, 
to nhoiu nas committed the examination of the BiU which resulted in the 
Act of 1919 Mr Montagu nas a party to that Report and I think that 
quotation alone would show what was in his mind — ^that it was definitely 
a Parliamentarj' Commission or Committee, call it which you wiU, which 
he had in his mind to osanune the constitutional development m India 
'Ihcrctoro, ns I said at the beginning, I am deeply committed to the belief 
that this inquiry by Commission should be through the medium of a Parlia- 
mentary Commission Of course it has been made quite clear during this 
debate that the faocretary of State for India, my noble friend behind me 
(Lord Olivier) and my noble friend the Marquess of Reading all contemplate 
that Indians should be closely associated with the work of this Commission, 
but J do share the regret which my noble friend the Marquess of Readmg 
expressed just now, and I think it is a pity that this debate did not take 
place at an earlier moment 

My old friend Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the Commission, did 
attempt to remedy this in a letter which he wrote — it was a curious method, 
but 1 suppose it was the only one open to him — ^to, I think, the Parliamentary 
agent m his constituency In the last paragraph of that letter — ^I wish I 
had it here so that I could quote it — ^he set out in most admirable terms the 
view he took with regard to the association of Indians with this Commis- 
sion, 1 think, after the course this debate has taken to-day, that it is 
scarcely necessary to attempt to emphasise what has been in the minds, I 
imagine, of His Majesty’s Government, and would have been in the minds 
of any Government which had responsibility in this matter, that Indians 
should be closely associated in the most effective way with the working of 
this Commission I earnestly hope that the appeal to Indians made just 
now by my noble friend Lord Reading will get out to them in India There 
IS no retlection at all upon Indians in the constitution of this Committee, 
and there is no idea of shutting them out from the full expression of their 


views 
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There is one matter which has not so far been much touched upon, and 
yet I think it is very vital that everybody who has an interest in this matter 
should bear it in mind Mr Montagu and I were closely conditioned by the 
announcement of His Majesty’s Government in August, 1917 That same 
condition applies to the Commission which is now going out That announce- 
ment appeared in the Preamble of the Act under which the Commission is 
now being appointed, and I think perhaps it will bring home the meaning of 
this fact to your Lordships if I very briefly and concisely indicate to you the 
history of reform as I saw it in my time I think it will show very clearly 
how this Commission will he conditioned by the terms of that announce- 
ment 

I think the ball was set rolling with regard to the policy of reform by a 
very remarkable utterance made by my noble friend Lord Sinha, who is not 
here to-night In 1916 he addressed the Indian National Congress as their 
President It is very remarkable that, with the evtreme views expressed by 
many Indians at that time, a man of his moderation, the foremost Indian of 
the time, should have been chosen The remarkable passage in Lord Binha’s 
address was that in which he pleaded with the British Government to de- 
clare two things first, their policy with regard to future constitutional 
development, and then that, as an earnest of their sincerity in putting for- 
ward that announcement of constitutional development, they would state 
their readiness to take the first steps in that direction This was at Christmas 
time in 1916 I came home from India in January, 1916, for six weeks 
before I went out again as Viceroy, and when I got home I found that 
there was a Committee in existence at the India Office, which was consider- 
ing on what lines future constitutional development might take place That 
Committee, before mv return in the middle of March, gave me a pamphlet 
containing in broad outline the views which were held with regard to future 
constitutional development When I reached India I showed this pamphlet 
to my Council and also to my noble friend Lord Meston, who was then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces It contained what is now 
known as the diarchic principle 

In this connection it might interest your Lordships to know how the 
epithet “ diarchic ” first arose At one of the first councils that I held on 
the subject Sir William Meyer, a man of considerable erudition and very 
acute mind, when he heard the principles on which this proposal developed, 
as it appeared in the brochure, said that it reminded him of the division of 
central and imperial provinces under the early Roman Empire, wllich 
Mommsen called “ diarchy ” From that chance remark — it could only have 
been a chance remark, because I am sure that Sir William Meyer, if ho had 
waited to think a little further would have seen on reflection that there 
was no resemblance between the diarchv of Mommsen and the diarchy in our 
scheme — the word " diarchic ” has spread os an epithet of prejudice m 
connection with the reforms which wore instituted at that time Since 
piSiple very often wonder how the word came to be used, I think it may 
interest your Lordships to mention that fact 

Both the Council and Lord Meston, who was then Sir James Meston re- 
ported adversely on the proposals for constitutional development contained 
in that pamphlet We proceeded to consider a Despatch on different lines. 
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which were rather m the nature of an extension of the old Morley-Minto 
Ketonns^ but, as the then Secretary of State pointed out, our proposals failed 
to hx the enlarged Councils with responsibihty Mr Chamberlain declared 
that a mere increase in numbers did not tram Indian m self-government and 
did not advance its object unless, the Councils could at the same time be 
fixed with some definite powers and real responsibility for their action 
Surely m that criticism of Mr Chamberlain hes the basic prmcipie of the 
announcement that was made m August, 1917 It is true that Mr Montagu 
was the mouthpiece of that announcement, but it is common knowledge 
that the announcement m its substance had been framed before Mr Montagu 
assumed office 

With that announcement the situation regardmg the consideration of 
reforms changed at once I immediately asked my Coxmcil to work on the 
principles embodied in that announcement It is mterestmg to note that 
Mr Montagu was domg the very same thing in London, and when we met 
in India, in November of that year, we found that both my Council and the 
India Office had arrived at substantially the same conclusion — namely, that 
if you weie to carry out the announc-ement as pronounced by His Majesty’s 
Government, embodying responsibility and advance by stages, the diarchic 
method must be employed But Mr Montagu and I were not content with 
this, and when we went round in India we were always interviewing depu- 
tations and leading men, whether Indians or Governors, and trying to get 
away from what is called diarchy But when we brought the proposals of 
other people to the test of the announcement which was reaUy our terms of 
reference, we always found ourselves back at the fact that we had to come 
to the diarchic method 

After long striving we found no way out and, of course, that method is 
embodied, as your Lordships know, in our Report But I am sure that no 
one who reads our Report — I am afraid very few people have read it — can 
imagine for one moment that we put forward our proposals otherwise than 
on the basis that having sought all the alternative methods of carrying out 
the announcement of His Majesty's Government, we were driven back to 
the question of a Constitution on the lines embodied in what is called 
diarchy And I would remind your Lordships that in that same Report 
which I read to your Lordships just now, the Committee presided over by 
Lord belbome said this — 

“ in the opinion of the Commitiee the plan proposed by the Bill is con- 
ceived whoUv in this spirit, and interprets the pronouncement of the 23th 
August, 1917, with scrupulous accuracy It partitions the domam of Pro- 
vincial government into two fields one of which is made over to Ministers 
chosen from the elected members of the Provincial Legislature while the 
other remains under the administration of a Govemor-in-Council This 
scheme has evoked apprehensions which are not unnatural in view of its 
noveltv But the Committee,- after the most careful consideration of all 
suggested alternatives are of opinion that it is the best wav of giving 
elfOTt to the spirit of the declared pohcy of His Majesty s Governments 
its critics forget that the announcement spoke of a substantial step in the 
direction ot the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible government and not of the 
partial mtroducxion of responsible government and it is this distinction 
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which ]ustihes the mothocl hj’ i\luch the Bill itnposcs responsibility, both on 
Monibers to the Logislntivo Council nnd on the niombors of tho Bcgislativo 
Council to thoir constituents, for tiio results of timt part of tho ndininistration 
winch IS transloirod to thoir charge ” 

T hope J hn\o inado it clear that Mr Montagu and I were conditioned by 
tho terms of that nnnouncemont, and tho Coiurniltoo uhicb is now going out 
will he equally conditioned by tho terms of that announcement 

Of course alien one reviews what has liapponod under tho present re- 
forms ono has to remember two things In tho first place, that they were 
introdnccd under most unfavourable conditions — ^tlio atmosplioro of tho 
Bunjab disturbances and of the non-co-operation movement, nnd then under 
the fanancial stringency of tho Government of India, a financial stringency 
common to tho a hole aoild, but which prevented the Central Government 
from handing over to tho Provnncial Governments funds which would have 
enabled them to carrj on tho departments under their charge I hope that 
my old friend Sir John Simon starts his Commission under happier auspices, 
and 1 only express my own delight that ho was appointed I can only hope 
that tho iteport or advice which that Commission will give when it reports 
will square with that announcement in tho manner in which Mr Montagu 
and 1 had to square our proposals in August, 1917 I may have been un- 
fortunate in the attempt which I made to carry out the terms of that 
announcement May Sir John Simon and his Commission he more fortunate 
This IS too big a matter to consider either personal or political bearings 
I think the debate this afternoon clearly indicates that, and one can feel, 
after listening to that debate, that from all quarters goes out the hope that 
this Commission will be successful m their great enterprise 

The Earl of BIRKENHEAD My Lords, I do not think it necessary 
to add more than a word to the very remarkable debate which has taken 
place Seldom indeed, can a discussion have been informed by more know- 
ledge There have been contributory to it a former Secretary of State for 
India, who was in efface at a very troubled period in the history of India, 
and tarn Viceroys, each of whom was charged with special and grave respons- 
ibility during the period of his office, and I am greatly encouraged by the 
realisation that none of these three noble Lords has quarrelled with or 
challenged the broad decision of His Majesty’s Government Is it too much 
to hope that so remarkable a unanimity — for I exclude the minor points 
upon which some criticism has been expressed — is it too much to hope that 
so remarkable a unanimity — of opinion among men of such vastly different 
experience and so representative of every political thought in this country, 
may travel to India P May it so travel, and may it have the effect of perr 
siiading men of prominence and position in India that they would be rash 
in prematurely and perhaps irretrievably committing themselves to a course 
which perhaps, hereafter, will prove to be unwise and irreconcilable with 
their own ultimate interests On this point Xord Olivier addressed a word 
of wise caution, which I venture to adopt from him, and to repeat I have 
only to add that I am deeply grateful for the spirit which has prevailed in 
this debate, and for the successful contribution which, I am persuaded, it 
has made to the difficult situation in which we find ourselves 
On Question, Motion agreed to 

House adjourned at half-past seven o’clock 
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jNIn EAMSAY JIaoDONALD I nso in the name and on behalf of my 
colleagues to support tho Resolution (Earl Winterton’s resolution in similar 
terms to that mo\cd by tho Earl of Birkenhead in the House of Lords) 
avhich has just been moved At tho same time, we offer most sincerely 
some adiico, which no hoiie may bo accepted, in order to make the proce- 
dure more acceptable to tho Indian peoiilo than it would be otherwise I 
do regret that there has not been more consultation between the Govern- 
ment and representative Indians for the purpose of clearing away diffi- 
culties If I might eclio part of tho debate of yesterday, I would say 
that I think in this respect the Goiernment has repeated the mistake it 
made before it entered into tho Genoa a Na\al Conference I am sure that 
had Indian opinion and leading Indians who make as well as voice that 
opinion been possessed of the sympathetic ideas which the Under-Secretary 
of State has just enunciated, wo might ha\e been relieved of a good deal 
of criticism that has been passed upon tho Government scheme What this 
House has to do is to recognise quite frankly the widespread suspicion that 
exists in India, and I hope this debate will do much to remove that suspicion 
or at any rate a substantial part of it If wo could remoie that suspicion 
I am convinced that it would be for the good of India as veU as for the 
honour of ourselves The first point dealt with by the Noble Lord was the 
question of the Royal Commission, an ordinary oldfashioned Royal Com- 
mission 

I stand before the House as one who has been a member of a Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into Indian affairs I sat under the 
Presidency of Lord Islington for over tuo years I went twice to India as 
a member of that Commission to inquire into the pubhc services of India 
I saw a good deal behind tho scenes, and I took a somewhat active part 
in the negotiations that had to be undertaken in order to get the Report 
of that Commission anything hke unanimous The subject referred to us 
was a very large and important one, but nevertheless it had the great 
advantage of being confined and specific It was a question of the public 
services of India, beginning with the Imperial Services, the Indian Civil 
Service and going on to that large group of provincial services, everyone 
of which presented a different problem but did not give nee to large 
fundamental and deep-seated poUtical questions I confess that my ex- 
perience on that Commission convinced me that a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the Indian Constitution would not be an efficient body. If 
there was nothing else to be done we would have to appoint one, but I 
think it IS the duty of the Government, as indeed it was our duty when 
we were a Government, to consider whether a better system of finding out 
what Indian opimon and Indian needs were, ought to be instituted One 
of the great difficulties of a mixed commission, a Royal Commission, is 
the difficulty of selection So far as the right hon and hon Friends who 
sit with me and belong to the same party as I do are concerned, v-e 
have never approached the problem relating to the constitution of a country, 

( ^7 ) 
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v,e ha^o no; or cnticiscd tlio action of Governments of a country without 
keeping in our minds in the most prominent and important position tho 
question of minorities How minorities are dealt with, what the relations 
between majorities and minorities arc, arc fundamental and essential to the 
good gorernmont of any country Thoreforo it would ho absolutely impossible 
foi us to support anj Commission or any inquirj tclectcd in any way con- 
ceivable, unless Wo had assurances that upon that Commission and that 
inquiry tho needs of the minority a ere adequately secured When we laj 
down that fundamental proposition, then for tho purposes of discoveiing 
how it is to he satisfied wo proceed to survey, not tho minority, but the 
intncnto and numerous sections of the minority in India The Commission 
that would evolve from such a consideration would he so unwieldy that 
no Government could light-heartedly select it as its instrument for making 
an inquiry 

There is another consideration that follows from that Without, of 
cour'^e, in any way suppressing or distorting opinion it is very desirable 
that when the inquiry is finished we should have a report that will really 
guide us What is going to he the report wo would get from a Royal 
Commission appointed m the same way as tho Royal Commission of which 
I was a member some years ago^ It is absolutelj impossible to get a 
report from such a Commission You will get reports, but then what 
happens is that von have vour majority report and a whole senes probably 
of minority reports You will also have a series of reports that are signed,- 
with various paragraphs in them asterisked, and footnotes, I should imagine 
amounting to a very considerable number, will he appended, and then 
this House, instead of getting guidance and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee that is to he set up as the second stage in this inquiry instead 
of having some sort of well-sifted and co-ordinated evidence and guidarce, 
would itself have to regard the various sections of the Joint Committee 
as though they were so manv watnesses The reports of such a Committee 
or of such a Commission will not carry this House beyond the position 
of being a body listening to witnesses 

I would like the evidence, if it is at all possible, to he sifted in such 
a way that it could he co-ordinated and embodied into some sort of com- 
posite scheme that will, so far as human intelligence and human ingenuity 
can, meet the various points of view and present to ns a common picture, 
a common photograph of the needs That is not possible if this House 
appoints a Commission such ns the one I have m mv mind in making 
these remarks It will give ns a minimum of guidance instead of a 
maximum of guidance It is perfectly true as T think Lord Olivier said 
in another place yesterdav, that when we were in ofBce in 1924 this question 
was before ns We were never able to mature it or to produce a scheme, 
we were never able to sav quite definitelv This is the way that we are 
going to approach it ” But T can sav this, that as a result of a variety 
of considerations, conversations and consnltations our minds had turned 
in the direction of using the Parliaments of the two countries as tho in- 
quiring body We never went further than that, but that was the direction 
that we were beginning to explore as a result of a weeding out of vanons 
obvious proposals as to how the matter should he dealt with 
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There is one thing I should like to lay in this respect If there is 
anything that representative democracy holds in high esteem it is the 
Parhament of its representatives. Parliaments are not exclusive bodies 
They may have been, hut those of ns who heheve in democracy, those of 
us who believe in an organised puhhc opinion created for the purpose of 
making that opinion effective in administration and legislation, must, of 
necessity, hold Parliament as the highest expression of that puhhc opinion 
in any country When we support, as I do and my colleagues and party, 
the suggestion that the Parliament of this country as the representative 
and the custodian of the people of this country in all pohtical and 
constitutional matters, should say to the Parhament of India, “ We are 
going to regard you as the representative of Indian opinion We are going 
to recognise you, having an authonly hke to our own, having a function 
and position hke to our own in your country,” and when we want to 
know what is going to he the constitution of India in the future, when 
we want to know what the opinion of pohtical India is, even imagining 
India to he a pohtical unity, when we turn to the Indian Parhament, 
we say to it ‘‘ We appoint a Commission, you appoint a similar body, and 
the two Commissions working together in harmonious co-operation with each, 
other are going to report to the House of Commons, what the hne of the 
new constitution is to be, what the principles of the new constitution should 
be,” then I say that, instead of insulting puhhc opinion in India, instead 
of hehtthng the pohtical intelligence of India, we are doing it the greatest 
homage that one Parhament can do to another, or one nation can ever 
do to another, with which it is in pohtical relationship 

Our concern, therefore, having cleared those matters, is the relative 
status of the two bodies That is what it comes down to — ^the relative status 
of the Commission which we are to send out to India, and the Committee 
or Commission, whatever name you hke to call it by — m that respect I 
do not mind very much by what name you call it, because I am after 
substance and not baptismal certificates — the real problem that we have to 
solve and it is a problem which Indian puhhc opinion rightly and properly 
insists that we should solve, is what is to be the relative status of the 
two sections of the inquuw that has to be set up I think the Prime 
ilinister’s statement a few davs ago was a httle unfortunate in that respect 
I think a good deal of the misunderstanding — ^I hope it will he misunderstand- 
ing after this Debate — that has arisen in India was owing, not to the spirit of 
intention of the statement, but owing to tb&fona of the statement I listened 
to that statement mvself and I turned to my colleagues who sat by me and 
said “ That is a verv unfortunate statement, if the Government mean to give 
anv sort of recognition to a people who are very sensitive on points of self- 
respect ” The impression which the right hon Gentleman conveyed to me, 
and I am sorry to find it was the impression that Indians have taken up, as 
well as a great many people here, was that we were appointing a Com- 
mission to go out to India to meet a Committee appointed by ihe Tnclian 
Legislature °and that the chief work of that Indian Committee was to 
prepare a report and hand it in writing to our representatives The sug- 
crpstion was that there was to be from tne -ery b-eginnrng a marked re''a- 
of .rfononti between the « 
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Although nobody could resist the constitutional and historical survey 
of the position of the Indian Parhament which was made by the Under- 
secretary, the less that aspect is emphasised the better What should bo 
emphasised, as one or two sentences which I was very glad to find in the 
Under-Secretary’s statement do emphasise, is exactly the opposite, namely, 
that this Parhament here is sincerely determined that there should he no 
sense of inferiority and no relationship of inferiority imposed upon this 
Indian CJornroission, hut that one Parhament is honestly and sincerely 
desirous of consulting another Parhament as to what is the best course 
to adopt I am sorry, therefore, that this Debate did not take place 
eailior I am sure if the Secretary of State had made some sort of state- 
meut earher of a larger, more hheral, more generous character, much 
misunderstanding would have been removed The Secretary of State yester- 
day made certain references, not to negotiations because they were not 
negotiations, hut to consultations which he and I and some of my colleagues 
had over this matter I want to say quite candidly and frankly, although 
we are in no way responsible for these proposals, that in the course of those 
conversations and those explorations as to the meamng and intention behind 
and below the verbal expressions that have been made the declarations made 
in this House and elsewhere, I found in Lord Birkenhead’s mind a sincerity of 
desire to pursue a hheral pohcy, and to treat the representatives of the Indian 
Legislature in the openest and most friendly and most co-operative way 
It lb absolutely impossible to devise a formula to ensure this and make it 
dear to India We have tried our hands at it and we have failed 

It IS also impossible to produce a programme of operations That also 
has been tried and the attempt has failed 

There are, however, one or two essential points, and I am sure if the 
Indians had an assurance upon them, it would remove a very large number 
of their objections and a very large part of their suspioion I am glad that 
the first point which I have noticed as a result of those conversations has 
already been met by the Under-Secretary We advised most strongly that if 
the wording used by the Prime Minister, in making his aimouncement, 
implied that the status between our Commission and the Indian Commission 
was to be the status between a Commission and the witness of a Commission, 
that impression ought to he removed at once We must have no idea in our 
minds, and I hope the Commission when it goes out will not have a particle ol 
an idea in its mind, that the representatives of the Indian Legislature are 
simply going to present a written report and temporarily wish “ Good day ”, 
to our Commission, leaving our Commission to examine and discuss that report 
among themselves , that later our Commission will call back the Indian repre- 
sentatives to Bit at the other side of a table and answer questions put to them 
for the purpose of illuminatmg their proposals That is not our intention, I 
am perfectly certain, and it should be made clear that it is not our 
intention I hope the intention is— and I am sure if this intention is 
not earned out, the Commission that we are going to appoint to-day wiU 
not be as successful as it could be if properly handled— to go to India, 
and to see at once our colleagues appointed by the Indian Legislature, to 
get their statements, to exchange views with them, to negotiate with them 
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— as a matter of fact to regard them just as honourable Members opposite 
sitting on a committee would regard hon. Members from this side of the 
House sitting on the same Committee, using their common experience and 
common intelligence and common ideas for the purpose of producing the 
very best report a committee can produce. 

There is another point. In the examination of witnesses there are cer- 
tain witnesses and certain evidence which our Commission must examine 
for themselves. Nobody who understands India would deny that that must 
be so, but, on the other hand, there must be a considerable number of wit- 
nesses — and I think, on the whole, the most important witnesses who will 
present evidence of a larger public character — regarding whom the case is 
different. Now in the examination of those witnesses, I would strongly 
urge our Commission to agree to have the Indian Commission sitting with 
them, the right hon. and learned Gentleman the Member for Spen Valley (Sir 
J. Simon) presiding over the joint sitting and the Indian representatives 
having exactly the same rights and privileges and status as the members of 
our own section. The adoption, wherever, it is possible, of the idea of joint 
sessions will, I think, remove a large amount of Indian suspicion, that being 
done in such a way as to secure to our Commissioners the absolute right, the 
previously announced right, so that tliere can be no dispute about it, of saying 
in respect to this, that, and the other witness or subject, “ We 
are going to take evidence upon these matters ourselves.” As a 
mater of fact, on the Royal Commission to which I have referred and of 
which I was a member, that idea — not quite in that form, as circumstances 
were not precisely the same, but that idea in so far as it was applicable 
to our duties — was pursued, and nobody ever offered the least objection 
to it. 1 

There is a third point — and I am sorry that a rather foolish observation 
was made about it yesterday — the question of reports. That is a question that 
has been raised. Some people say that the Indian Commission could not 
make a report itself; others say that we ought to authorise it to make a 
report. My own position and that of my Friends is the good, sound, con- 
stitutional position. So far as this House is concerned, we cannot give the 
Commission of the Indian Legislature any right to make a report, nor, 
on the other hand, can we withhold from it the right to report. It is 
not our Commission. We are not responsible for it. It is not responsible 
to us. Therefore, what objection is there to ouf_ letting it be known at 
once that, so far as the Indian Commission is concerned, it can make a 
report if it likes and it can refrain from making a report if it likes Its 
report will be made in the proper way to the body to which it owes its 
origin, and that body can deal then with that report with' exactly the 
same freedom as we ourselves will deal with our report. I think that, 
if that position is quite clearly understood, another large block of suspicion 
will be removed, but as I say, we cannot possibly by a programme of 
allowances or disallowances, we cannot by a formula, lay down our intentions 
in that respect. "What we have to fall back upon is that by every word we say 
here to-day, by every statement we make, and more particularly by the forms 
in which we choose to embody our ideas, we convey to the Indian people and to 
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■the greatest good, for us simply, as it were, to throw India out of our 
■doors. It is for us to say to India, “ Come with us. You have got your 
Parliament, such as it is; you have got your self-government up to the 
point which it has reached; we are prepared now that another stage should 
come, and at that stage, at the threshold of that stage, you and we shall 
consult together, and you and we shall go out together with our full 
-consent and the completest blessing that we can give. I therefore uige the 
Government, urge the Commission — that has quite rightly got a large 
area of freedom in handling left to it and not prescribed by the Govern- 
ment — ^I beg the Government, and I beg the Commission to go out in the 
spirit in which I have been trying to address the House, to go out to 
jemove Indian suspicion and to gain a complete co-operation; and with 
that prayer I hope the whole House will wish the Commission Godspeed 
in the great work on which it is about to enter. 
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who have worked and co-operated with the Government during some very 
difficult years since the reforms first came into force. 

We regard the scheme as the most effective means of satisfying the 
proper ambition of such men to take part in the settlement of the con- 
stitutional future of India, and I take this opportunity of assuring them 
that His Majesty’s Government earnestly desire that their opinion, and 
the opinion of every man of goodwill, Indian or British, who has any- 
thing to contribute to the very difficult problem of India’s future, shall 
be accessible to the Commission and shall be given the fullest weight in 
their conclusions. The Debate has shown the extreme difficulty of the 
preliminary question of deciding how best the great problem could be 
brought into focus for the decision of Parliament. At the risk of repetition, 
I desire to remind the House that procedure by investigating Commission 
is imposed upon us by Act of Parliament, and, so far as we are concerned, 
any other method is out of court. The Act imposes a great duty upon 
us. In order to discharge that duty we have a duty to ourselves, and 
we must inform ourselves of the facts before attempting to come to a 
decision. There must be few Members who took part in the reforms in 
Parliament in 1909 who fully realise all that was implied in that Act and 
the responsibility that would lie in later years on Parliament. On the 
present occasion, it is more than ever our duty to make sure that Par- 
liament, and every party in Parliament, shall have first-hand knowledge 
from its representatives of the weighty matters that it is going to decide 
when the time comes. 

I lay stress on one part of the scheme on which not very much has 
been said to-day. When the Commission has reported, but before Parlia- 
ment is committed in any way to its recommendations or to the Govern- 
ment view upon them, we contemplate that the main questions for settle- 
ment shall be referred to a. Joint Committee of Parliament, and that the 
Indian Legislature shall have an opportunity, by means of delegations, of 
examining the proposals and of discussing them thoroughly with this Joint 
Committee. The Secretary of State for India, in a speech in another 
place, said: 

“ The Indian people will in this way be given an opportimity of taking 
part in the framing of their Constitution which has never been given 
in the whole of history to any peoples in a similar position.” 

This in itself completely refutes the suggestion that the scheme belittles 
the right and the capacity of Indian statesmen to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the great question at issue. The Commission has been chosen, 
as to part of it, from members who share in our daily work. On this 
point, I do not think that I can do better than read to the House the 
brief statement made by my right hon. and learned Friend who is going 
to be chairman of this body, a statement which has already appeared 
in the Press, but which, I think, is worth reading to the House of Commons. 
In a letter to his constituents, he said: — 

” The British Parliament has a tremendous responsibility to the peoples 
of India It is responsibility which cannot be denied or evaded, for 
it is rooted in history and in the facts of the world to-day. If, therefore. 
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sition spoke quite truly of the way in which we do our work on Parlia- 
mentary Committees when wo are removed from the immediate controversial 
arena. The Englishman, the Briton owing to his training, his character, 
'his history has one rare gift — and I do not always praise ourselves — he has 
that rare gift that when he finds himself acting in a judicial capacity he 
can bring an unbiased mind to the discharge of his duties, and dissociate 
himself from all the external paraphernalia of controversy, in which we 
take so much delight on the Floor of this Chamber. I have faith that 
this Commission chosen from typical Members among ourselves will discharge 
its duties with that high courage and sense of responsibility which we 
look for when our countrymen are showing what they are capable of. It 
was Milton who said many years ago in very strenuous days : 

“ When God wants a hard thing done, he tells it to his Englishmen.'' 

No harder thing has ever been told to Englishmen than has been told 
to us in this matter. But we shall do it with courage, with faith, with 
strength, and with hope. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, 

“ That this House concerns in the submission to His Majesty of the names 
' of the following persons, namely. Sir John Simon, Viscount Burnham, 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, Mr. Cadogan, Mr. Walsh, Colonel Lane- 
Fox, and Major Attlee to act as a Commission for the purposes of Section 
84A of the Government of India Act.” 
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Letter from the Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commission to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and GovemorNGeneral. 

INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

New DEiiHi, 
6th February 1928. 

Your Esceleenoy, 

In your speech to the Central Legislature on Thursday you laid 
renewed emphasis on the “ full discretion as to methods ” which has from 
the beginning been left in the hands of the Indian Statutory Commission; 
and I myself, as Chairman, on landing in India next day, authorised the 
issue of a statement on behalf of the Commission, that it hoped without 
delay to announce the line of procedure which it would propose to follow. 
Evidence accumulates that throughout India there is much uncertainty 
as to the manner in which we may be expected to exercise our functions, 
and even considerable misunderstanding as to what we conceive those func- 
tions to be; while — amidst many messages of welcome and encouragement — 
we note that speeches are being made and resolutions passed which are 
based on a complete, though doubtless genuine, misconception of our inten- 
tions, It is my plain duty, therefore, as Chairman to set out foithwith 
the true position as we regard it, and, since on this preliminary visit 
there is not likely to be any formal sitting of the Commission when the 
statement could be made, I venture to address this letter to your Excellency. 

We understand that the Government of India and the Local Govern- 
ments have been engaged for some time past in preparing the material 
which they might put before the Commission. We have not seen these 
documents and do not know how far they may consist of matters of fact 
and how far of matters of opinion, or whether they deal with past events 
or with suggestions for the future. But whatever they are, instead of dealing 
with them by ourselves, we wish to propose that they, and the evidence 
given in explanation or amplification of them, should come before a “ Joint 
Free Conference ”, over which I should preside, consisting of the seven 
British Comim'ssioners and a corresponding body of repi'esentatives chosen 
by the Indian Legislatures (just as we ourselves have been chosen by the 
British Parliament). 

We put forward the plan of a “ Joint Free Conference ” not only 
because we should welcome the assistance of colleagues from the Indian 
Legislatures, but because we think it is only right and fair, and in the 
truest interests of India and Britain alike, that opportunity should be 
provided for such memoranda and testimony to bo scrutinized and, if 
necessary, elucidated from the Indian side on free and equal terms. We 
suggest therefore that the two Houses of the Central Legislature should 
in due course be invited to choose from their non-official members a Joint 
Committee, which might conveniently be seven in number, and that each 
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Local Legialativo Council should bo asked to constitute a similar body. The 
Indian side of the Couforcnco would consist, wliou Central subjects were 
being dealt with, of those first named; in a Province, the Indian wing 
would primarily consist of the Provincial members, but, in order that the 
CenU'al Joint Committeo may not have a partial vieAV of the material 
put before it, wo should be glad if arrangements could bo arrived at which 
uould enable its members, or some of them, to bo present as an additional 
element at provincial sittings. 

"Wo have no wish to dictate the composition of the Indian wing of the 
Conference in more detail, and we should greatly prefer that the precise 
scheme should bo reached by agreement between the different elements 
in Indi.a concerned. Our main object will be mot so long as the arrange- 
ment is one which secures that the Indian side of the Joint Conference 
includes, on appropriate occasions, those who are able to speak for the 
Provincial Councils just as the Joint Committee would speak for the Central 
Legislature, and so long as the members representing India sitting with 
us do not amount to an unwieldy number. We assume of course that, just 
as wo ourselves are a body selected from all British parties and both 
Houses of Parliament, so our ludian counterpart would he, so far as may 
bo, truly representative. 

Two matters remain to be dealt with — the question of evidence other 
than that above referred to, and the question of Report. I wish to deal 
candidly and clearly with both. 

Some of us have had considerable experience of the method of Joint 
Conference as applied both to industrial and political questions, and it 
is quite clear to us that each side of the Conference will require, from 
time to time, to meet by itself. We see no reason, however, why evidence 
from public and representative bodies, and from individuals, should not 
normally bo given to the Conference as a whole, just as evidence presented 
by or on behalf of the various Governments would be. If a case arises when 
this general plan cannot be followed, I should make no secret of it, and 
should ask my colleagues in the Joint Free Conference, when, as I hope, 
they learn to have faith in my sense of fairness, to accept from me such 
account of the matter as I can give them on behalf of the Commission, 
with due regard to the reason why the testimony has been separately 
received, I imagine that the Indian side may find occasions when they 
would think it well to act in the same way. 

As regards the Report, it is, I feel, necessary to restate the true func- 
tion of the Commission and its place in the general scheme which you 
announced last November. The Commission is in no sense an instrument 
either of the Government of India or of the British Government, but enters 
on the duty laid upon it by the King Emperor as a completely independent 
and unfettered body composed of Members of Parliament who approach 
Indian legislators as colleagues. It is not an executive or legislating body, 
authorised to pronounce decisions about the future government of India. 
Before these decisions can be reached, the full process, of which the present 
investigation is a first step, must be completed, including the opportunity 
for the views of the Indian Legislature, amongst other bodies, being pre- 
sented by delegations in London to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
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The present Commission is only antliorised to report and make recom- 
mendations, and in this Report we desire to include a faithful account 
of the opinions and aspirations prevalent in India, and of the concrete- 
proposals for constitutional reform so far as these are put before us. The 
British Commissioners, therefore, are bound to be solely responsible for- 
the statement of the effect upon their own minds of the investigation as 
a whole. We shall report to the authority by which we have been con- 
stituted just as (if the Conference is set up) the Joint Committee would, 
we presume, be entitled to report its conclusions to the Central Begislature.. 
It is obvious that those documents should be prepared and presented 
simultaneously. Thera are well known constitutional means by which the 
document emanating from the Joint Committee and presented to the- 
Central Legislature can be forwarded to and made available for the British 
Parliament. But, if the Indian Joint Committee would prefer it, we would 
make its Report an annexe to our own document, so that both might be- 
presented to the King Emperor, and made public, at the same moment. 

Above all, I would urge that one oF the merits of the method oF Joint 
Conference is that, besides securing due recognition of equal status, it 
provides the opportunity for that free exchange of views and mutual 
influence which are best calculated to promote the largest measure of 
agreement that is possible. 

Our present visit is preliminary and the sittings of the Joint Free- 
Conference, if it is set up, would not begin till October. But we make- 
public our suggestions at once, not only in order to clear the air, but 
in order to show ourselves available for any conference about any mattex’S- 
of procedure which this statement does not adequately cover. 

The Commission is, of course, bound to carry through its task in any 
event and discharge to the full the duty cast upon it, but we are under- 
taking this duty only after having made it known that the method of 
collaboration on honourable and equal terms is open, and that we put 
it forward in all sincei’ity and good will. We will only add that in making 
these proposals we are confident that we are correctly interpreting the 
intentions of the British Parliament. 

The carrying out of our proposals will require, at a later date, that 
the Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the Local Legislative 
Councils should be moved to elect their representatives who would tako 
part in the Joint Conference, and the Commission will be glad if the 
Government of India will take such steps as seem appropriate for this- 
purpose in due course. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant,. 
(Sd.) JOHN SIMON- 


His Excellency , 

The Viceroy and Governor General. ; 
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Tlie National Demand. 

“That for the original Resolution the following be substituted: 

‘ This Assembly while confirming and reiterating the demand contained 
in the Resolution passed by it on the 18th February 1924, recommends 
to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased to take immediate 
steps to move His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parlia- 
ment embodying the following fundamental changes in the present consti- 
tutional machinery and administration of India: 

(а) The Revenues of India and all property vested in or arising or 

accruing from property or rights vested in His Majesty under 
the Government of India Act, 1858, or the present Act or 
received by the Secretary of State in Council under any of the 
said Acts shall hereafter vest in the Governor General in Council 
for the purposes of the Government of India. 

(б) The Governor General in Council shall be responsible to the Indian 

Legislature and subject to such responsibility shall have th& 
power to control the expenditure of the Revenues of India 
and make such grants and appropriations of any part of these 
Revenues or of any other property as is at present under 
the control or disposal of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, save and except the following which shall for a fixed 
term of years remain under the control of the Secretary of 
State for India: 

(i) Expenditure on the Military Services up to a fixed limit. 

(ii) Expenditure classed as political and foreign. 

(in) The payment of all debts and liabih'ties hitherto lawfully con- 
tracted and incurred by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council on account of the Government of India. 

(c) The Council of the Secretary of State for India shall bo abolished 

and the position and functions of the Secretary of State for 
India shall be assimilated to those of the Secretary of Slate 
for the self-governing Dominions save as otherwise provided 
in clause (b). 

(d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short 

and definite period of time and Indians shall be admitted for 
service in all arms of defence and for that purpose, the Gov- 
ernor General and the Commander-in-Chief shall be assisted 
by a Minister responsible to the Assembly. 

(e) The Central and Provincial Legislatures shall consist entirely of 

members elected by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise 
as possible. 

(/) The principle of responsibility to the Legislature shall be intro- 
duced in all branches of the administration of the Central 
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Government subject to transitional reservations and residuary 
flowers in the Governor General in respect of the control of 
Military and Foreign and Political affairs for a fixed term 
of years : 

Provided that during the said fixed term the proposals of the 
Governor General in Council for the approfiriation of any 
revenue or moneys for military or other expenditure classified 
as ‘ Defence ’ shall be submitted to the vote of the Legislature; 
but that the Governor General in Council shall have power, 
notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, to appropriate up 
to a fixed maximum any sum he may consider necessary for 
such expenditure and in- the event of a war to authorise such 
expenditure as may bo considered necessary exceeding the 
maximum so fixed. 

(p) The present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces shall be abolished 
and replaced by Unitary and Autonomous Pesponsible Gov- 
ernments subject to the general control and residuary powers 
of the Central Government in inter-provincial and all-India 
matters. 

(h) The Indian Legislature shall, after the expiry of the fixed term 
of years referred to in clauses (6) and (/), have full powers 
to mako much amendments in the constitution of India from 
time to time as may apfjear to it necessary or desirable. 

This Assembly further recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that necessary steps be taken : 

(a) to constitute in consultation with the Legislative Assembly a 

convention, round table conference or other suilablo agency 
adequately representative of all Indian, European and Anglo- 
Indian interests to frame with due regard to the interests 
of minorities a detailed scheme based on the above principles, 
after making such inquiry as may bo necessary in this behalf ; 

(b) to place the said scheme for approval before the Legislative Assembly _ 

and submit the same to tho British Parliament to be embodied 
in a Statute.’ ” 
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APPENDIX IV. 

INDIA’S PARLIAMENT. 

Eleotion ov Novembeb, 1926. 

TJppsr Chcimhei'. Lower Ohamher. 

(Council of State.) (Logislativo Assembly.) 

Fzve-j'oar term. -Throo-yoar Term. 

President: Sir Henry Moncrioif Smith President; V. J. Patel (Swarajist). 
(Nominated by Viceroy). 

Representation . Parties. Represent- 

ation. 

34 Swarajist . . . .40 

Nominated _ 26 Nationalist ... 20 

(Officials IS, others — 8.) Muslim centre party and 

noi\-party . . - . 17 

Total ...... 60 Independents . , .16 

Date of next elections uncertain, as Europeans . . . .10 

in 1928 a statutory commission, Nominated . . .41 

headed by Sir John Simon, will (Official— 26, others— 15.) 

reconsider Indian Constitution. Total 144 

Party ■ Programmes and Leader's. 

The parties of India fall naturally into two main classes, those which 
support the Government and those which do not. Their important differ- 
ences lie in th'e methods which they advocate in obstructing or in sustaining 
the constituted authorities. , 

Swakajist: The Swarajists are opposed to the present constitution. They 
question the right of Parliament to determine further stages of advance, 
and desire to attain Swaraj or Home Rule by obstructing to such an 
extent as to make the working of the present constitution impossible. 

Leaders: Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Nationalist Party : The Nationalists regard Dyarchy as ■ unworkable but 
their policy is not total support of the Government. They desire to attain 
Swaraj or Home Rule as early as possible but only by constitutional means. 

Leaders: Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Non-Party: As the name signifies these members have not formed any 
particular party and vote on each matter as they like — ^sometimes with 
and sometimes against the Government. 

Independents: The Independents desire progress but they do not believe 
in consistent obstruction. Sometimes they support the Government, some- 
times they oppose it. 

Leader : M. A. Jinnah. 

Europeans : The Europeans believe in steady orderly progress and generally 
support the Government. 
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Leader: Sir D’Arcy Lindsay. 

NoinNATED : The nominated members have no definite programme. They are- 
nominated to secure the representation of particular interests. The officials 
naturally support the Government. Though the majority of the others 
support the Government, on certain questions some of them take up an 
independent line of their own and vote with one of the popular parties. 

Leader: Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House, Finance Member of 
Council). 

Muslim Paety : The Muslim Centre Party is conservative in outlook and 
is pledged to national progress to Home Hule which shall include full safe- 
guards for the existing rights and privileges of the Muslim community 
and reasonable opportunity for their continued development in the future. 
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